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the  Atilhor’s  former  volume.*?,  comprising  a  history  of 
the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  in  Africa  and  A.sia, 
a  favourable  account  will  found  in  the  IXth  and  XX I  lid 
Volumes  of  the  lust  Series  of  our  Journal.  In  the  present 
publication,  Mr.  Murray  has  somewhat  deviated  from  his  plan; 
wc  think  injudiciously.  More  than  half  the  second  volume  is 
occupied  with  a  description  of  the  Physical  Geography,  Po¬ 
litical  System,  Moral  and  Social  State,  Industry  and  Commerce, 
<«c.  of  the  l^iited  Slates  and  British  America,  together  with  a 
chapter  on  Emigration.  Interesting  as  these  subjects  are,  and 
valuable  as  is  the  information  collected  by  the  Author,  they  do 
not  seem  properly  to  belong  to  a  work  professing  to  give  a  his¬ 
tory  of  discoveries.  And  we  the  more  regret  their  introduc¬ 
tion,  because  Mr.  Murray  might  otherwise  have  l)cen  able  to 
complete  within  the  compass  of  two,  or,  at  most,  three  volumes, 
his  historical  account  of  I)iscoveries  in  both  Americas ;  whereas 
no  notice  is  taken,  in  the  present  work,  of  what  we  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  a  part  of  North  America, 
namely  Mexico.  The  whole  of  what  was  once  Spanish  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  well  as  Brazil  and  Guiana,  is,  wc  presume,  reserved  as 
the  subject  of  a  subsequent  work.  The  attenuation  of  the 
"eries  to  so  many  volumes,  however,  and  the  inconvenient  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  work  into  tliese  detached  portions,  will,  wc  fear, 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  its  general  sale.  A  succinct  view  of 
the  progress  of  discovery,  together  with  a  judicious  analysis  of 
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the  scarce,  obsolete,  or  bulky  tomes  of  our  early  travellers,  such 
ns  ^Ir.  Murray  has  given  us  in  the  former  portions  of  the  serio, 
was  a  deitideratum ;  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  follow  up 
his  plan  with  regard  to  the  New  World,  on  the  same  scale,  tg 
secure  the  thaims  of  every  one  for  whom  this  section  of  the 
history  of  knowledge  has  any  attraction. 

In  two  introductory  chapters,  Mr.  Murray  has  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  interesting  questions:  Was  America  known 
in  any  degree  before  the  age  of  Columbus  ?  and.  What  wai  the 
origin  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  ?  With  regard  to  the 
former,  he  remarks,  that,  ‘  in  the  total  absence  of  historical  do- 
‘  cument,  we  have  left  to  us  only  a  calculation  of  probabilities;* 
and  these  are  immensely  against  the  supposition,  that  either  by 
design  or  by  adverse  winds,  any  ancient  voyagers  ever  traversed 
the  Atlantic.  Their  vessels  were  constructed  and  equipped 
solely  with  reference  to  coasting  voyages  ;  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed  to  carry  either  provisions  or  water  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  keep  the  sea  long  together,  but  trusted  to  obtaining 
supplies  on  land ;  and  such  a  conception  as  exploring  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  ‘  sea  of  darkness  ’,  was  altogether  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  ancient  navigation.  All  this  may  be  granted,  although 
w'c  are  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Phcnician  navigators ;  and  if 
even  Herodotus  had  no  knowledge  of  the  voyages  of  the  Car- 
thaginian  admirals,  Hanno  and  Himilco,  in  the  western  oceto, 
no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  respecting 
more  bold  and  distant  adventures.  The  geographical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Plienicians  for  the  most  part  perished  with  them; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  fabulous  times  of 
Greece,  it  already  embraced  as  large  a  portion  of  the  earth  as 
was  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Augustus*. 

With  regard  to  the  supposition,  that  some  vessels  may,  m 
ancient  times,  have  been  reluctantly  driven  upon  the  shores  of 
the  New  World,  Mr.  Murray  puts  the  question,  whether  it  has 
ever  been  known,  that  a  vessel  sailing  between  a  port  of  Spain, 
France,  or  Ireland,  found  itself  landed  on  the  coast  of  Virginia. 
To  this,  however,  it  may  be  replied,  that  what  could  scarcely 
by  possibility  occur  in  those  latitudes,  may  have  taken  place 
furtner  southward,  where  the  return  of  the  waters  of  the  gulf- 
stream  towards  the  west  begins  to  be  felt.  In  the  year  1770,  a 
small  vesvsel  laden  with  corn,  and  bound  from  the  island  of 
Lancerotte  to  Santa  Cruz  in  Tenerifte,  was  driven  out  to  sea, 
while  none  of  the  crew  were  on  board,  and  carried  by  *  the 


*  That  the  Carthaginians,  and  even  the  Phcnicians,  had  soiee 
knowledge  of  the  Peak  of  Tcncrilfe,  Humboldt  concludes  to  bt 
highly  probable.  See  Pers.  Narr.  Vol.  i.  p.  24il.  I  «  * 
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•  motion  of  the  watei-s  from  east  to  west/  to  the  coast  of  South 
America,  where  it  went  on  shore  at  La  Guayra,  near  Caracas. 
According  to  the  calculation  of  Humboldt,  (who  adduces  this 
fact  in  proof  of  the  circular  course  of  that  remarkable  current 
which  flows  up  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  from  the 
Mexican  Gulf,)  a  boat  that  received  no  impulsion  from  the 
winds,  would  require  thirteen  months  from  the  Canary  Islands 
to  reach  the  coast  of  Caracas ;  but,  by  the  help  of  favourable 
winds,  the  voyage  is  perfonned  in  three  weeks.  The  first 
royoge  of  Columbus,  from  the  Canaries  to  San  Salvador,  oc¬ 
cupied  thirty-five  days ;  his  course,  however,  was  indirect,  and 
the  winds  often  unfavourable.  From  Cape  Verd,  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  the  Atlantic  might  be  traversed  in  little 
more  than  a  fortnight;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  utterly  incredible, 
that  some  bold  mariner,  driven  by  accident  off  the  African 
coast,  may  have  resigned  himself  to  the  winds,  and  reached  in 
safety  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

‘Supposing  that  they  did  reach  America/  remarks  Mr. 
Murray,  ‘  nearly  equal  obstacles  would  occur  to  their  ever  rc- 
‘  turning/  The  physical  obstacles  would,  in  fact,  be  far  greater, 
supposing  the  same  course  to  be  taken ;  although  the  knowledge 
ami  experience  obtained  would,  perhaps,  more  than  counter- 
haLince  the  difficulties  of  the  home  voyage.  But  ‘the  discovery 
‘  of  the  transatlantic  continent,* — or,  at  least,  the  knowledge  of 
its  existence,  might  be  attained  by  other  means. 

‘  While  the  art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy/  con¬ 
tinues  the  learned  Traveller  above  cited,  *  the  gulf-stream  fur- 
‘  nisbed  the  genius  of  Christopher  Columbus  with  certain  indi- 
‘  cations  of  the  existence  of  western  regions.  Two  corpses, 
'  the  features  of  which  indicated  an  unknown  race,  were  thrown 
*on  the  coasts  of  the  Azores  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
‘century.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  brother-in-law  of  Co- 
‘  iuwibus,  Peter  Correa,  governor  of  Porto  Santo,  found  on  the 
‘strand  of  that  island,  pieces  of  bamboo  of  an  extraordinary 
‘size,  brought  thither  by  the  western  currents.  The  corpses 
‘and  the  bamboos  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Genoese 
‘  Navigator,  who  conjectured  that  both  came  from  a  continent 
‘situated  towards  the  west/  Between  the  45th  and  the  50th 
parallels,  an  arm  of  the  gulf-stream  runs  from  the  g.W.  to¬ 
wards  the  coast  of  Europe.  ‘  This  i^rtial  current  becomes 
‘very  strong  when  the  winds  have  continued  to  blow  a  long 
‘  time  from  the  west,  and  deposits  every  year  on  the  western 
‘  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  the  fruit  of  trees  which  belong 

*  to  the  torrid  zone  of  America.  This  current  carries  also  to 
‘  the  shores  of  the  Hebrides,  barrels  of  French  wine,  well  pre- 
‘  srrved,  the  remains  of  the  cargoes  of  vessels  wrecked  in  the 
‘West  Indian  seas.  To  these  examples  of  the  distant  migra- 
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‘  tiun  of  the  vcjEretable  world,  others  not  loss  stnkinjf  may  ht 
‘  added.  'Hie  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,  the  Tilbury,  bnrrwti 
‘  ncMr  Jatnuica,  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  On  thai^ 

‘  same  coasts,  various  kinds  of  tortoises  arc  sometimes  fmmd, 

‘  that  inhabit  the  watei*s  of  the  Antilles.  When  the  westem 
*  winds  are  of  long  duration,  a  current  is  formed  in  the 
‘  latitudes,  which  runs  directly  towards  the  k.s.r.,  from  thi 
‘coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  as  far  as  the  Nortk  sf 
‘  Scotland.  Wallace  relates,  that  twice,  in  IhHaJ  ami  lh84, 

‘  American  savages  of  the  Esquimaux  race,  driven  out  to  sea  in 
‘  their  leathern  canoes,  during  a  storm,  and  left  to  the  initdaiwe 
‘  of  the  currents,  reached  the  ()rra<les,  'fhis  last  example h 
‘  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  proves  at  the  | 
‘  same  time,  how,  at  a  |>eriocl  when  the  art  of  navi'^ation  wts 
‘  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  motion  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  would 
‘  contribute  to  liisseminate  the  different  races  of  men  over  the 
‘  face  of  the  globe.’  • 

’I'he  supposition  that  the  ‘stormy  Orcades*  were  first  peopled 
by  Es<|uimaux,  would  not  be  much  more  oii/rc,  than  many  an  | 
lu  pothesis  that  has  been  started  respecting  the  origin  of  the  | 
aboriginal  po|>ulalioii  oi  America.  1  laving  recently  advertad  | 
to  this  subject  at  some  length  i*,  we  shall  not  renew  the  dtson-  | 
sioii.  The  present  Writer  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  I 
}>eopUng  of  America  is  no  lunger  an  object  of  the  slightnc  p 
mystery  or  ditliculty.  | 

*  The  north-west  Hunt  of  this  continent  approaches  so  close  to  Am.  | 
that  the  two  ore  almost  within  view  of  each  other,  and  small  boiti  I 
c:in  pass  between  Uiem.  Even  further  south,  ut  Kamschatka,  where  | 
the  distance  may  he  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  the  Fox  and  AJeatin  | 
Islands  form  so  cuutlnuous  a  chain,  that  the  i^issage  might  l)e  etfeeted  | 
with  the  greatest  facility.  The  Tschutchi,  who  inhabit  the  north-  j 
iMustern  extremity  of  ^Vsiu,  are  in  the  regular  habit  of  passing  from  6te  | 
continent  to  the  other.  These  tribes,  then,  from  the  earliest  afW.  I 
had  discovered  that  mysterious  world  which  was  hidden  from  the  ( 
wisest  nations  of  antiquity,  oud  a])peared  m>  wonderful  to  modem  { 
Kun>|)eaua.  It  was  uot  a  discovery  in  their  eyes.  They  knew  net 
that  this  was  Asia,  and  that  was  ^Vmerica:  they  knew  nut  that  thej  | 
w  ere  on  one  of  the  great  boundaries  of  earth.  They  knew  «»nly  thit  I 
one  froa^ii  and  dreary  shore  was  o]){)osite  to  another  equally  frosm  t 
and  dnnury.  However,  it  is  manifest,  that,  by  this  route,  any  amoont  I 
of  jHs»pIe  might  have  passed  over  into  America.  The  form  of  the  | 
Americans  approaching  to  that  of  the  nations  in  the  north-eaitd  | 
.\sia,  the  conijKiratively  well-pe«»pled  state  of  its  norih-wcsteni  ^  I 
tricts,  and  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Mexicans,  that  the  iVitthf  m 


*  Ilnmbuldt’s  Pers.  Nar.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  od— (iO. 
t  St*e  Eclectic  fur  August,  IdiAl.  Art.  II. 
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and  the  Toiiltek*,  who  «itW  orcwpied  their  territorr*  caine  from  the 
ntiith-wpftt,  all  ain^  vith  the  indications  afforded  by  the  natnrai 
structure  of  the  continent.'  Vol.  1.  pp.  54, 5. 

Vet,  while  thus  confident  as  to  the  quarter  from  which 
America  was  people<l,  Mr.  Murr<ay  is  iinwillinct  to  admit,  that 
the  semi-civilization  of  America  was  of  an  exotic  origin^  or 
directlT  related  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Eastern  Asia.  4le 
is  convinced,  ^  that  all  the  civilization  which  existed  in  America, 

*  arose,  as  it  Hoiirished,  in  the  delightful  tahle-lamis  of  Mexico, 

*  ( jiiito,  Cusco,  and  Cundinamarca.’  He  has  a  right  to  hold 
this  opinion,  if  he  pleases ;  hut,  as  he  does  not  adduce  any 
solid  argument  in  8U])port  of  it,  we  must  be  allowed  to  think, 
with  Humboldt,  that  the  marks  of  affinity  to  the  Asiatic  nations, 
observable  in  their  idols,  monuments,  ami  tra<iitions,  tlieir 
calendar  and  zodiac,  and  even  their  language,  are  too  numerous 
and  decided  to  be  resolved  into  mere  coincidence.  Besides 
which,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  con¬ 
current  testimony  of  all  the  American  nations,  that  their  great 
legislator,  to  whom  they  respectively  profess  to  be  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  for  their  religious 
institutions, — their  Manco  Cnpac,  Quetznlcoatl,  Bochica,  Ama- 
livaca,  or  Faye  Tzome, — in  fact,  their  iiomlh,  was  a  stranger 
from  a  distant  region,  is  it  not  possible  that  this  very  tradition 
may  be  of  Asiatic  birth,  and  of  older  date  than  the  migration 
of  the  tribes  to  whom  it  is  common  I  This  supposition,  if 
allowed,  would  explain  what  otherwise  appears  unaccountable, 
—the  repetition  of  the  same  general  tradition  under  varied 
forms,  among  the  different  nations  of  the  New  World.  That 
Mexico,  Cuiulinaraarca,  Peru,  Guiana,  and  Brazil,  should  each 
be  visited  by  a  mysterious  stranger,  of  unknown  or  celestial 
birth,  whose  l>eneticent  influence  was  attended  in  every  instance 

I  by  similar  results, — is  altogether  incredible,  if  we  suppose  dif- 

I  ferent  individuals  to  he  designated  by  the  tradition.  Not  less 

i  improbable  would  be  the  explanation  which  would  require  us 
to  believe,  that  those  countries  were  actually  visited  by  the  same 
august  personage,  although  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  tradition  in  each  instance  is  one  and  the  same.  Nor 
can  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  resolving  the  legend  into  pure 
fiction  or  allegory.  Intermixed  as  it  is  with  fable,  the  story,  no 
doubt  like  most  national  traditions,  envelops  an  historical  fact* 
^Ve  are  therefore  strongly  inclined  to  beliere,  that  the  theatre 
of  the  revolution  referred  to,  w  as  neither  the  high  plxuns  of  . 
^cota,  nor  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  nor  the  Peruvian 
Cordillera,  hut  that  region  which  was  to  all  these  nations  the 
(Jfinnn  grn/ft/m,-— the  Boodhic  countries  of  Eastern  Asia;  that 
they  brought  with  them  the  traditional  knowledge  and  the 
nidiments  of  civilization  derived  from  tlieir  Astatic  ancestors ; 
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and  that  these  have  only  underirone  various  modifications 
se<|ueiiliy  to  tiieir  becoming  fixed  in  the  countries  in 
they  were  found  by  the  first  Europeans  who  penetrated  to  the 
recesses  of  the  Andes.  Nothin^ir  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
scene  of  the  national  tradition  should  be  i^orantly  or  artfoly 
transferred  to  the  new  country*  in  the  same  manner,  differeot 
places  ill  Asia  contend  for  the  honour  of  being  the  native  land 
of  Gaudama  Boodh.  And  the  migration  of  tradition  will,  per. 
ha|>s,  account  for  the  wide  extent  ascribed  to  the  field  of  the 
apostolic  labours  of  St.  'riiomas,  who  seems  to  have  been  some, 
times  coui'ouiided  with  Boodh,  and  who  has  even  been  supposed 
to  be  the  Quetzalcoati  of  the  Mexicans.  Thus  explaine<l,  the 
American  traditions  afford  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  orighul 
ailinity  of  ail  the  Mexican,  Muysca,  and  Peruvian  tril)e8  ♦, 

Mr.  Murray  reniurks,  that  there  is  ‘  something  mysterioui  in 

*  the  total  absence  of  all  iuialogy  between  the  languages  of  the 
‘  old  and  the  new  world.*  Yet,  the  mystery  vanishes  when  we 
advert  to  the  fact,  that  *  the  speech  of  wandering  tribes  who 

*  migrate  to  distant  regions,  and  have  neither  written  records  nor 

*  traditionary  |>oetry  to  preserve  iuiy  fixed  standard,  undergosi 
'  by  degrees  a  total  change.'  Even  the  provincial  dialects  that 
still  linger  in  some  of  the  districts  of  England,  diverge,  as  our 
Author  justly  remaiks,  so  widely  from  the  genuine  standard,  ai 
to  be  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  pro* 
vinces.  But  if  they  would  be  unintelligible  as  pronounced,  whit 
would  they  be  to  the  eye,  if  taken  down  by  a  foreigner  ?  Espe¬ 
cially  if  the  different  dialects  were  reduced  to  writing  byfo* 
reigners  of  different  nations, — say,  a  German  and  a  Frenchman, 
all  affinity  to  pure  English,  would,  hy  this  double  disguise,  be 
so  completely  obliterated,  that  the  most  learned  phiiologid 
would  be  perplexed  to  discover  the  roots  of  the  various  lan¬ 
guages.  Mr.  ^furray  thinks,  that  the  instances  of  coincidenca 
betw  een  the  American  vocabularies  and  tliose  of  Asia,  adduced 
by  V'atcr,  Barton,  and  others,  are  t<x)  few  to  justify  any  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  aud  in  many  of  them,  he  remarks,  the  resemblance  is  ex¬ 
cessively  faint.  *  The  similarity  of  kckavkquees  to  kuk^ — pafh 

*  />oos  to  pup,—  peeckien  to  pwteki, — kce:t(/  to  kus,—meizi$  to 
‘  muts, — mcquarme  to  mik,  appear  the  reverse  of  striking.'  It 
may  be  so ;  and  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  utter  uncertainty  of 
etymological  ailinities.  It  may,  indeed,  be  almost  laid  down  ss 
a  general  axiom,  that  the, most  striking  are  the  most  suspicious; 
while  those  which  present  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  eyOf 

•  There  is,  j>erhttj>i,,  si>me  reasuu  to  believe,  that,  in  the  case  of  tb* 
IVniviun,  an  artful  hierophant  may  have  availed  liimaelf  uf  the 
national  tradition,  in  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  his  eouiitrymen^  sod 
that  the  first  inca  has  been  confounded  with  the  primeval  legislator. 
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«r6  often  tho  most  iinilcniably  connected.  We  have  before  us 
n  vocabulary  of  *  Kast  An^^  \  which  will  afford  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  variation  in  orthoepy  and  pronunciation  in  our  own 
luiKfoa^,  not  less  remarkable  than  those  above  cited  from  bai^ 
baitius  dialects !  • 


Kyc  thindcr. 

fjook  yc  yonder. 

Tehhin. 

It  has  l)cen. 

Cuth'a. 

Quoth  he. 

Oowk. 

Chickoo. 

Forisee. 

Fairy. 

Ollus. 

Alwava.* 

These,  it  may  be  said,  arc  mere  vulgarisms,  but  they  are  not 
the  less  curious  as  illustrations  of  the  changes  witich  language 
undergoes.  Two  or  three  instances  shall  be  added  of  similar 
transformations,  where  the  English  word  is  of  foreign  deriva¬ 
tion*.  Azzqfaran:  Saffron.  Arquexsui:  Liquorice.  ArroM: 
Kice.  YxuuerUit :  Scarlet.  Ameer  ul  {Afo(wtenim) :  Admiral. 
Kooshky :  Risky,  Kex.  Quel que  chose :  Kickshaw.  Connois : 
Ken,  Rune  (Wickliff),  Know,  pronounced  No.  The  conclusion 
to  which  such  examples  seem  to  lead,  is,  that  little  stress  can  be 
laid  upon  cither  apparent  resemblances  or  diversities  in  the  vo¬ 
cabularies  of  diflcrent  tribes,  when  the  languages  in  question 
I  are  imperfectly  understood.  The  cause  for  surprise  is,  not  that 
I  the  traces  of  etymological  connexion  should  be  so  few  and  faint, 
but  tliat,  in  unwritten  dialects,  subject  to  all  the  accidents  and 
I  caprices  of  innovation,  contraction,  and  peculiarity  of  enuuci- 
I  ation,  they  should  be  as  numerous  as  they  are. 

The  iJiscovery  and  Colonization  of  North  America  are  the 
I  subject  of  Mr.  Murray's  first  book,  which  occupies  the  remain- 
I  dcr  of  this  volume.  Chap.  I.  contains  an  account  of  the  early 
i  voyagers,  the  Cabots,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Verazzani,  Cartier,  ana 
Robervai.  The  Spanish  and  French  expeditions  into  Florida 
arc  narrated  in  Chapters  II.  and  III.  Chap.  IV^.  to  VI.  con- 
I  tain  tlie  history  of  the  British  Settlements  of  Virginia,  New 
England,  and  the  more  recent  colonies ;  and  Chap.  VTL,  that 
of^e  French  Settlements  of  Canada  and  Louisiana.  A  chap¬ 
ter  is  then  allotted  to  ‘  the  American  Indians.*  ‘  America  before 
‘  and  after  the  Revolution is  the  subject  of  the  next  cliapter. 
The  settlement  of  the  Western  Territory,  and  Discoveries  in 
the  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi,  occupy  the  remaining  two 


*  The  Arabic  words  have  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the 
Pmtwgueie.  Several  Persian  and  llindostanee  words  may  have  been 
lip  from  the  gipsiee.  Conjuror,  Dad  (fsther),  Dicken,  C^ben, 
Jib,  and  perhaps  Pan,  seem  to  have  come  thratigh  this  me¬ 
dium. 
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chapters.  Here  are  ample  materials  for  both  narrative  and  db* 
qiiisition ;  and  the  Author*s  task  has  not  been  a  very  ea^ 
to  steer  between  tl>c  meagre  briefness  of  analysis  and  the  tedt. 
ousness  of  lengthened  detail.  He  appears  to  have  diKgendy 
consulted  the  primary  authorities  as  far  as  accessible ;  and  upoa 
the  whole,  so  far  as  regards  the  settlement  of  America,  his  suc¬ 
cinct  narrative  will  be  found  a  com|)etent  and  satisfactory  sulL 
stitute  for  the  voluminous  collections  of  Purchas,  Hakluyt,  ud 
Pinkerton,  and  the  uncouth  annals  of  Neale  and  Mather. . 

in  the  history  of  the  British  and  French  settlements,  the 
reader  must  not  look  for  any  counterpart  to  the  romantic 
achievements  of  Cortes,  or  the  splendid  villany  of  Pizarro.  The 
adventures  of  Captain  Smith,  w'ho  makes  the  most  distinguished 
figure  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  and  to  whose  talents  and 
exertions  the  colony  was  indebted  for  its  preservation,  are  not, 
however,  entirely  devoid  of  heroic  interest.  The  story  of  his 
singular  escape,  when  on  the  point  of  being  massacred,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  may  be  cited  as 
the  most  romantic  incident  in  the  annals  of  the  colony. 

‘  Having  reached  the  marshes  at  the  head  of  the  river  (Chicki> 
liominv),  he  left  his  men  at  the  canoe,  and  began  shoiiting  in  the  desert 
All  this  time,  the  Indians  had  been  on  the  watch ;  the  two  men  were 
attacked  and  killed,  and  Smith  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  midst 
two  or  three  hundred  infuriate  savages.  In  this  extremity,  he  mide 
unheard  of  efforts  for  his  deliverance.  He  seized  his  Indian  guide, 
whom  he  tied  round  himself  with  his  garters,  and  presenting  him  to 
the  enemy,  made  him  serve  as  a  buckler.  In  this  position,  he  retivstsd 
iqKtn  the  canoe  ;  hut  just  as  there  appeared  a  near  prospect  of  regaining 
it,  he  suddenly  sunk  half  way  up  in  a  swamp,  was  overtaken,  aad 
made  prisoner. 

*  Smith  had  now  reason  to  consider  his  career  as  drawing  to  a  close. 
In  fact,  he  had  been  tied  to  a  tree,  and  a  circle  formed  fur  the  purpoie 
of  shooting  him,  when,  calling  for  their  chief,  Opechaiikanough,  he  ei- 
hihited  to  him  an  ivory  compass-dial,  and  explaining  to  him  its  anph- 
cation  to  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  entranced  him  and  his 
utUndaiits  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  On  a  signal  made  bf 
the  chief  with  the  compass,  all  the  Ik>ws  and  arrows  were  laid  down, 
and  Smith  was  loil,  carefully  guarded,  to  their  capital.  He  was  then 
led  from  town  to  town,  and  exhibited  to  the  women  and  children,  who 
crow'ded  to  sec  him,  and  received  him  with  strange  yells  and  danco. 
Kvery  day  there  wiis  set  down  to  him  as  much  bread  and  venison  m 
would  have  dined  twenty  men ;  but  as  no  one  sat  down  with  him,  sad 
there  w’us  no  corres^aaidliig  mark  of  kindness,  Smith  bi^gan  to  dread 
that  they  were  fattening,  for  the  purpose  of  eating  him.  This  was  not 
exactly  the  case ;  yi^t  it  is  true,  that  such  fest^  entertainment  was 
often  the  prelude  to  the  most  fatal  purpose.  At  length,  when  he  had 
been  sufficiently  led  about,  three  daysw'cre  employed  in  making  a  most 
dire  conjuration  o\'er  him.  The  chief  performer  was  a  grim  figtne. 
haring  his  face  painted  black  with  coal  and  oil,  and  numeroas  stilfcd 
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jfka  of  emiket  and  wi!t6tl8  htXtntd  bj  the  tail  to  th«  crown 

4Uicl  bnngittg  down  frightfully  over  the  fim  and  iihoukWra.  Hp 
^  seconded  by  othera»  whom  white  eyes  and  red  stripea  mjaglecl  with 
tk  hluck,  rendered  still  more  hideous.  They  intermingled  cirolea  of 
and  coni  with  bundles  of  sticks,  interpreting  that  the  meal  waf 
tWlndian  country,  the  corn,  the  sea,  and  the  sticks,  Enslan^  aw 
this  was  all  to  discover  whether  he  intended  them  well  or  ill.  TTic're- 
jtu!t  does  not  appear  to  have  been  stated  to  Smith  ;  but  he  was  soon  led 
hdore  Powhatan,  the  greatest  lord  of  all  this  part  of  Virginia :  the 
Knylish 


m  call  him  emjieror.  Powhatan  arrayed  hhnselfln  hb  ut« 
mat  pomp  on  this  solemn  occasion.  He  had  invested  himself  ib  a  lirge 
robe  ofrac<Kin  skins,  from  wliich  all  the  tails  were  hanging.  Behind  hmi 
miod  two  long  rows  of  men,  and  behind  them,  two  of  women,  all  with 
their  faces  and  shoulders  painted  red,  und  a  chain  of  white  beads  rmmd 
their  necks.  One  of  the  queens  presented  Smith  with  a  towel  to  wash 
his  hands ;  another  with  a  bundle  of  feathers  to  dry  them.  The  fatal 
moment  was  now  approaching.  Two  large  stones  were  placed  before 
Powhatan,  to  which  Smith,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  attendants,  was 
forcibly  dragged,  his  head  lain  on  one  of  them,  and  the  mighty  dub 
raised,— a  few’  blows  from  which  was  (were)  to  terminate  his  life.  But 
a  very  unexpected  interposition  now  took  place.  Pocahontas,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  daughter  of  Powhatan,  forgetful  of  her  barbarous  birth  and 
same,  was  seized  with  those  emotions  of  tender  pity  which  make  the 
uniament  of  her  sex.  She  ran  up  to  her  father,  and  pathetically 
pleaded  for  the  life  of  the  stranger.  When  all  entreaties  were  lost  on 
that  stern  and  savage  potentate,  she  hastened  to  Smith,  snatched  his 
head  in  her  arms,  and  laid  her  own  on  his,  declaring  that  the  first  blow 
must  fall  on  her.  The  heart  even  of  a  savage  father  was  at  last  melted, 
ttod  Powhatan  granted  to  his  favourite  daughter  the  life  of  Smith. 
At  first,  it  \vn»  arninged  that  he  should  amuse  the  father  and  daughter 
hv  making  Iwlls,  f>ends,  and  other  curious  European  fabrics.  A  dif» 
ferent  course,  however,  w^as  soon  resolved  upon.  Smith  was  placed 
done  in  a  large  house  beside  a  fire,  when  presently  he  heard  from  with¬ 
out  a  most  frightful  and  doleful  noist*,  and  Powhatan  rushed  in  with 
two  hundred  attendants,  having  their  faces  blacked,  and  disgttitod  in 
every  frightful  form  that  their  fancy  could  devise.  Smith  thought  his 
kst  hour  was  again  at  hand ;  but  Powhatan  told  him,  that  iheto  were 
the  tiigns  of  |)eacc  and  fnendship,  and  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to 
James’s  To^vn,  on  the  sole  condition  of  transmitting  two  cnlverinet 
and  a  millstone.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  212—215. 


It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  occurs 
rences  in  the  early  history  of  the  Colony,  should  be  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  best  attested.  Pocahontas  for  several  years 
k^pt  up  her  acquaintance  with  the  English,  *  coming  back  and 
*  forward  to  James  Town  with  her  wild  train  as  familiarly  as  if 
yt  had  been  her  .father’s  house.*  When,  dissatisfieo  with 
Smith’s  mode  of  trading,  Powhatan  formed  a  secoutLaewgn 
against  his  life,  the  Indian  princess  again  saved  him^i  .by  secretly 


traversing  the  forest  one  dark  night,  and  warning  him  of  his 
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clanger.  Smith  was  subsequently  obliged  to  return  to  EnglMt4« 
and  during  his  absence,  Pocahontas  was  inveigled  on  boan|| 
trading  vessel,  and  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  James  Town. 
Curiosity,  and  the  hope  of  bringing  Powhatan  to  advantageooi 
terms  of  accommodation,  appear  to  have  been  the  motives'that 
led  to  this  nefarious  outrage.  The  results  were  very  singahr. 
Being  perfectly  well  treated,  she  became  more  and  more  attacked 
to  the  English  manners  and  character ;  and  her  attractions  so 
captivated  a  respectable  young  planter  named  Rolfe,  that  he 
married  her.  Having  been  instructed  by  her  lover  in  the  pfin* 
ciples  of  the  Christian  religion,  she  was  baptized  by  thenaaR 
of  Rebecca ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  accompanied  her  husband 
to  England. 

*  As  soon  as  Smith  heard  of  her  arrival,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  tla 
Queen,  recounting  all  her  services  to  himself  and  to  the  nation ;  assor- 
iiig  her  Majesty  that  she  had  a  great  spirit,  though  a  low  stature,  and 
earnestly  soliciting  her  3Iajesty's  kindness  and  courtesy.  Mrs.  Rolfc 
was  iiccordingly  introduced  and  well  received  at  court,  and,  as  a  ns. 
velty,  uiis  for  some  time  the  favourite  object  in  the  circles  of  fukka 
and  nobility.  On  her  introduction  into  these,  she  deported  hemlf 
wiili  a  grace  and  propriety  which,  it  is  said,  many  hulies,  bred  witk 
every  advantage  of  education  and  society,  could  not  ecjual.  Purckai 
mentions  meeting  lier  at  the  table  of  his  ])atron.  Dr.  King,  Bishop  (rf 
l^iidoa,  where  she  was  entertained  with  **  festival  state  and  pump* 
beyond  what,  at  his  hospitable  board,  was  shewn  to  other  ladies.  ^ 
curried  herself  as  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  ^va8  respected  os  such 
She  was  uccom])anied  by  Vitamotomiikkin,  an  Indian  chief  and  prieit, 
who  hud  married  one  of  her  sisters,  and  had  been  sent  to  attend  her. 
Purclias  saw  him  re|)eatediy  **  sing  and  dance  his  diabolical  lueasuzeii* 
He  endeavoiured  to  |>i'rsuuue  this  chief  to  follow  the  example  of  hii 
siKUT«iu-law,  and  embrace  Christianity  ;  but  fouudhim  ablaspboMl 
of  what  he  kuew  not,  preferring  liis  god  to  (Kirs."  He  insist^  thtf 
Uieir  okee,  having  taught  them  to  plant,  sow',  and  w'car  a  cork  twiiUd 
naiud  their  left  ear,  was  entitled  to  their  undivided  homage.  Pow> 
hatau  had  instructed  him  to  bring  Imck  every  information  res{)CCtiB| 
England,  and  particularly  to  couut  the  number  of  people,  furuishiig 
him  for  that  purpose  with  a  bundle  of  sticks,  that  he  might  makei 
notch  f(»r  every  man.  Vitamotomakkin,  the  moment  he  landed  at 
Plymouth,  was  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  him ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  coutinueu  notching  most  iiidefatigably  all  the  way  to  Londea; 
but  tlie  instant  that  he  euteied  Piccadilly,  he  threw  away  the  sticki; 
and  on  returiiiiig,  desired  Powhatan  to  count  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
Uie  suiids  oil  the  sca-shore.  He  also  told  Smith,  that  he  had  s^iecial 
instructions  to  see  the  English  God,  their  King,  their  Queen,  and 
their  Prince.  Smith  wuld  do  notliiug  for  him  as  to  the  first  par¬ 
ticular  ;  but  he  was  taken  to  the  levee,  and  saw  the  other  three,  thongk 
he  complained  bitterly  that  none  of  them  had  made  him  any  preaent. 

*  'Phe  only  mortification  which  Pinxihoiitas  met  with,  \va8  fro® 
James,  who  took  it  into  his  head  that  Ihilfc,  iu  marrying  her,  miglrt 
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bt  adTaDcini^  a'  cUitn  to  the  croMm  of  Virf^inio ;  however,  by  gtMl 
{oim,  tills  idea  was  at  last  driven  out  of  his  brain.  8he  defiarted, 
^harefort',  with  the  most  favourable  impressions,  and  with  every  lionovr, 
btif  liusboiid  being  ap|MUiitcd  secretary  and  recorder-gOBerol  of  Virginia. 
But  Provideuce  hud  nut  destintHl  that  slie  should  ever  revisit  her  native 
Nboce.  As  she  went  down  to  embark  at  Gravesend,  she  was  seised 
wiOi  illness,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Her  end  is  descriWd  to  have 
odified  extremely  nil  the  spectators,  and  to  have  been  full  of  Christian 
rrsignation  and  hope.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  220—223. 

We  learn  on  other  autliority,  (Mr.  Murray  does  not  ineniion 
the  interesting  circumstance,)  that  this  noble-minded  and  truly 
extraordinary  woman  left  an  only  son,  *  from  whom  are  de* 

*  scended  some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia.*  * 
Pocahontas,  the  *  Indian  Princess',  still  holds  *  divided  sway* 
with  Sir  Walter  llaleigh  and  General  Washington,  on  the  sign¬ 
boards  of  the  Virginian  taverns. 

We  have  been  least  satisfied  with  our  Author's  sketch  of 
the  history  of  New  England.  He  appears  to  have  chiefly  fol¬ 
lowed  Chalmers,  but  witli  reference  to  both  Neale  and  Mather ; 
and  so  far  as  regards  the  main  facts,  his  account  is  tolerably 
correct  and  commendably  impartial.  But,  without  any  dis¬ 
respect  to  Mr.  Murray,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he 
appears  a  little  out  of  his  clement,  when  he  enters  upon  the 
province  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  To  the  virtues,  learning, 
and  high  respectability  of  the  leaders  of  the  Puritan  colony, 
lie  indeed  bears  honourable  testimony. 

‘Though  not  without  their  due  share  of  human  infirmity,*  he  remarks, 

*  they  were  men,  lieyond  the  usual  average,  sober,  laborious,  of  high 
pnnciplc,  and  vig<»rous  character.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
INwtanoe  of  that  religion  for  which  they  had  made  so  great  a  sacrifice, 
they  rendered  it  the  centre  of  their  whole  social  and  political  system. 
In  duing  so,  they  do  not  st'em  to  have  always  distinguished  lietween 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  local  forms  and 
habits  to  which  the  inspired  writers  wisely  conformed,  without  in- 
u>nding  to  bind  them  on  future  age8.*»Vol.  1.  p.  254. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  remark  ;  but  we  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  it  gravely  adduced  in  illustration,  that  they 

*  discarded  the  common  English  proper  names,  and  introduced 

*  the  liehrew  ones,  Deborah,  Rebecca,  Abigail,  Jeremiah, 

*  Rabakkuk ;  and  even  the  abstract  spiritual  terms  of  Patience, 
‘  Experience,  Mercy,  Deliverance.*  Jolin  and  Mary,  Thomas 
and  Sarah,  Joseph  and  Ann,  are  names  quite  as  scriptural  as 
Jeremiah  iind  Abigail ;  and  whatever  it  was  tliat  brought  the 


*  Hole’s  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  22. 
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Old  Testament  names  into  fashion,  It  could  not  he  as  a  mattfr 
of  conscience  or  of  religious  principle,  that  they  were  adopts. 
The  ‘cutting  the  hair  close’  was,  no  doubt,  adopted  underlie 
idea  that  long  hair  is  a  mark  of  effeminacy,  discountenanced  hj 
the  express  language  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  substantial  corrlct- 
ness  of  their  feeling  has  been  attested  by  onr  national  practiee. 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  the  representation,  that  they  wm 
unable  to  distinguish  between  an  unmanly  and  what  they  dean, 
cd  an  unlawful  fashion,  and  *  the  fundamental  principles  of  tW 
Gospel.* 

Kqually  unjust  is  the  accusation  adverted  to  by  Mr.'Murmf, 
but  not  adopted  by  him,  that  the  Pil<p*im  Fathers  sought  io 
establish  a  power  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Romish  hierarchy. 
It  is  tnie,  the  law  of  Massachusetts  originally  confined  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  eligibility  to  all  public  and  legal  full^ 
tions,  to  those  who  were  in  full  communion  with  their  churchci; 
and  it  is  easy  for  us  now  to  see  the  injustice  of  such  intoleilMt 
restrictions.  But,  indefensible  as  was  their  conduct,  no  imps* 
tatioii  can  fairly  be  cast  upon  their  motives.  ‘  The  world  had 
‘  ex]»ected/  remarks  Mr.  Murray,  ‘  with  seeming  reason,  that 
‘  nu  u  newly  esca]>ed  from  an  unjust  persecution,  and  who  had 
‘  Aval  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  world,  to  worship  God  as  th«f 
‘  deemed  most  acceptable,  would  have  made  liberty  of  coa« 

‘  science  the  basis  of  their  system.*  The  world  had  expedai 
could  expect,  no  sucli  thing.  Society  was  not  sutiicieiiliv 
enlightened  cither  to  require  or  to  appreciate  such  liberaikf. 

‘  The  lleforinaliou  la  Kngiand,’  iis  our  xiuthor  justly  remarb, 

‘  had  not  been  combined  with  any  general  doctrine  of  religkm 

*  liberty.*  Upon  this  point,  the  apology  oifered  by  the  ietuned 
President  of  Vale  College  on  behalf  of  the  colonists  of  Maas^ 
c'husetts,  is  entitled  to  utteniion.  ‘  The  settlers  of  New  Ko^ 

land,*  says  Dr.  Dwight,  ‘  Hed  from  persecution.  Kvery  go* 

‘  veriunent  in  the  Christian  world  ciaimeil,  at  that  time,  the 

*  right  to  control  the  religious  conduct  of  its  subjects.  Thv 
‘  claim,  it  is  true,  finds  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures.  ButHs 

*  legitimacy  had  uever  been  questioned,  and  therefore,  nevw 
‘  investigated.  All  that  was  tlien  contendeil  for  was,  that  it 
‘  should  he  exercised  witli  justice  and  moderation.  Our  an- 

*  cesturs  brought  with  them  to  America,  the  very  same  opi- 
‘  nions  concerning  this  subject,  which  were  entertained  by  tbih 
‘  ieilow-citizeus,  and  by  all  other  men  of  all  Christian  coiintfies. 
‘  As  they  came  to  New  England,  and  underwent  ail  the  bard- 

*  ships  incident  to  colonizing  it,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  their 
‘  religion  unmolested,  they  naturally  were  very  reluctant  thal 
‘  others,  who  had  borne  no  share  of  their  burthens,  should  wai- 
‘  tonly  intrude  upon  this  favourite  object,  and  disturb  the  pe*® 

*  of  themselves  and  tlieir  families.  With  these  views^  they  be* 
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I  ^it  to  exercise  their  <8itppo8CHi>  claim*  ancl(  Kke  the  people  of 

*  all  other  countries*  carried  the  exercise  to  lengths  whioti  nOi> 

« thiB^ctn  justify.  But  no  other  civilised  nation  can  take  up 

•  the  Hrst  stone  to  cast  a^tainst  them.'  * 

The  proceedinfts  against  the  Anlinomians*  and  tlie  more  cruel 
{(ffsecttiion  of  the  Quakers,  have  atforded  ground  for  the  hea* 
fieal  charges  against  the  New  England  colonists;  nor  is  it  pos- 
vjjde  to  viiKlicate  either  the  nrinciple  of  their  jiersecuting  men* 
iUies,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried.  Something* 
however,  may  be  alleged  in  extenuation  of  the  earlier  trausao* 
tions.  The  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  as  a  disturber  of 
(he  peace  of  church  and  state,  was  a  measure  not  unprovoked, 
although*  now  that  the  doctrine  of  religious  lilierty  is  better  un« 
(lcrstoo<l*  we  must  regard  it  as  unjustifiable.  Yet,  if  it  be  true* 
as  Dr.  Dwight  athrms,  that  he  would  neither  take^  nor*  so  far 
its  was  in  liis  power,  suffer  others  to  take*  the  oath  of  fidelity, 
if  the  magistrate  who  administered  it  was  *  uwrenewed!  there 
might  have  been  a  fair  ground  for  proceeding  against  him  on 
the  simple  charge  of  sedition.  It  is  singular  enough*  that  the 
individual  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  maintain  that  the 
magistrate  has  no  concern  with  the  duties  of  the  first  table,  mod 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for  worshipping  according  to 
his  conscience, — should  at  the  same  time  have  held  the  intole¬ 
rant  and  fanatical  tenet*  that  the  authority  of  the  magistrate* 
whose  province  was  thus  declared  to  be  in  no  wise  connected 
with  religion,  depends  for  its  validity  on  his  religious  character, 
-•on  his  being  regenerate !  In  the  same  spirit,  Williama 
taught,  that  it  is  unlawful  for  an  unregenerate  man  to  pray ; 
and,  dissatisfied  with  the  spiritual  state  of  his  wife*  he  would 
not  even  say  grace  at  his  own  table  in  her  company.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  incredible  that  such  a  man  should  have  It^d  any  clear 
or  consistent  notions  respecting  freedom  of  conscience  or  even 
(political  toleration.  As  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island  colony* 
he  has  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  set  an  exampm 
of  the  equal  toleration  of  all  religious  sects  in  the  same  politi¬ 
cal  community.  This  toleration  was,  however*  by  no  roeasis  to 
complete  as  has  been  represented.  The  assembly  of  this  co¬ 
lony*  when  invested  with  legislative  power  by  royal  charter  in 
granted  the  right  of  voting  to  persons  of  ail  Christian 
except  Roman  Catholics 

Tlie  first  example  of  unlimited  toleration  was  set  by  an  Irish 


•  Hwight's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  134.  Their  object,  it  has  besn  re- 
^narked  by  another  American  apologist,  was  ‘  to  plant  s  cliitrdi,  nst  an 
But  they  erred  at  the  outset. 

^  JSee  Dwight’s  Traveb,  Vol.  I.  p.  1 14.  Hals’s  Hartssy,  p- 
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noblenmn,  a  Homan  Catholic,  the  founder  of  the  state  of 
Maryland ;  to  whose  honour  it  is  recorded,  tliat,  so  long  as  tb« 
settlers  of  that  persuasion  retained  the  ascendancy  in  that  co¬ 
lony,  no  law  was  passed  that  trenched  upon  liberty  of  con¬ 
science.  Mr.  Murray  has  not  done  justice  to  the  mimiory  of 
Lord  Haltimore.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  unprincipled  na. 
chinations  of  Clayliorne,  by  whom  the  power  of  the  governor 
was  at  one  time  overthrown,  and  an  assembly  convened,  who 
ordained,  that  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  reKgkm 
should  not  be  considered  as  within  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
The  strenuous  resistance  which  Lord  Baltimore  made  to  every 
proposal  for  introducing  *an  establishment*  into  the  colony,  i 
(that  is,  for  establishing  the  Protestant  episcopacy  as  the  religion 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  colony,)  is  unfairly  attributed  to  a  decleih 
sion  in  his  *  wise  moderation  * ;  and  the  ex  parte  representations 
made  *  to  the  heads  of  the  English  Church  *  respecting  the  spi¬ 
ritual  state  of  Maryland,  by  a  discontenteil  faction,  are  refernMi  . 
to  by  Mr.  Murray  as  proofs  of  the  proprietors  unjust  partiality 
for  his  own  communion.  *  At  the  Revolution,*  he  adds,  *  the 

*  inhabitants  of  Maryland  rose  against  the  Baltimores*  (the 
Calverts)  *  with  equal  zeal  as  those  of  New  England  against 
‘  Andros.  They  published  a  “  declaration  of  their  motives  for 

*  appearing  in  arms  **,  the  allegations  of  which  Mr.  Chalmen 
‘  condemns  as  equally  frivolous  and  unjust.*  We  concede  to 
the  present  Writer,  that,  as  regards  the  matter  of  the  charges, 
they  were  not  frivolous  ;  but,  the  slender  and  suspicious  grounds 
upon  which  the  allegations  rested,  might  justly  entitle  mem  to 
be  so  regarded.  A  rumour  had  been  artfully  circulated  by  the 
Orangemen  of  the  colony,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  hid 
leagued  with  the  Indians  to  destroy  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
province ;  and  on  this  pretence,  an  armed  association  was  fona* 
cd  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Unable  to  stand 
against  the  panic  clamour,  the  magistrates  were  compelled  to 
abdicate  the  government.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
proprietor  saw  himself  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  rights,  a  go* 
▼emor  being  sent  out  by  commission  from  King  William,  m 
the  Church  of  England  was  now  established  by  law.  This  wii 
only  the  counterpart  to  the  proceedings  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  same  factious  discontents  and  intrigues  were  bringing  on  i 
similar  issue ;  nor  did  William  Penn  himself  escape  the  chartf 
of  being  secretly  favourable  to  Popery  !  Three  times,  on  tne 
most  unfounded  charges,  was  that  great  and  good  man  brought 
to  trial  by  his  enemies  in  this  country,  and  as  often  acquitted. 
Yet,  on  a  fresh  accusation,  he  saw  himself  deprived  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  colony  ;  and  he  was  on  the  eve  of  selling  it,  to 
release  himself  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  when  in 
apoplectic  .seizure  terminated  his  career.  The  treatment  thh 
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estimable  philADthropiat  met  requires  no  comment;  and  it 
sufficiently  explains  the  true  nature  of  the  insurrection  in  Mo* 
lylamlt  which  was  clearly  an  Orange  plot.  Happily,  the  *  fatlier 
<of  the  province,*  Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore,  died  in  1676,  thirteen 
years  before  the  occurrence  of  these  disorders.  The  'alWa^ 

<  dons  *  of  the  insurgent  party  could  not,  therefore,  touch  his 
administration ;  and  he  was  spared  the  mortification  of  wit* 
oessing  the  *  Protestant  ascendancy '  a  second  tioie  established 
on  the  overthrow  of  good  faith  and  religious  freedom. 

But  to  return  to  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts,  whose  in* 
tolerant  proceedings  contrast  so  disadvantageousiy  with  the 
more  enlightened  policy  of  the  founders  of  Maryland  and  Penn., 
sylvaniu.  Scarcely  had  Roger  Williams  been  expelled,  tlian  a 
female  lieresiarch  raised  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical  revolt, 
and  the  ministers  of  Boston  found  themselves  deserted  by  their 
flocksf  who  were  captivated  with  this  new  edition  of  the  Antino* 
mian  heresy.  In  tne  capital,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  female 
coterie  were  paramount.  Governor  (afterwards  the  famous  Sir 
Harry)  Vane  having  become  her  disciple  and  champion:  but 
the  county  districts  adhered  to  their  old  ministers.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  ardour  of  theological  debate  could  not 
fail  to  degenerate  into  the  fierceness  of  party  warfare*  The 
magistrates  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  system,  could  scarcely 
obtain  submission,  or  escape  insult,  on  account  of  their  being 
regarded  as  in  a  dark  state  respecting  the  covenant  of  grace* 
As  the  annual  elections  approached,  the  Antinomians  strained 
every  nerve  to  obtain  what  they  termed  *  Gospel  magistrates*; 
while  the  main  object  of  the  other  party  was  the  ejection  of 
Vane  from  the  office  of  Governor.  In  this,  they  succeeded; 
and  Vane  returned  in  disgust  to  England,  Mr.  Winthrop  being 
chosen  in  his  stead.  Discontent,  however,  was  so  strong  at 
Boston,  that  *  even  the  serjeants  refused  to  carry  the  halberts 
'  before  a  governor  whom  they  considered  to  be  under  a  cove* 

‘  naiit  of  works.*  The  Ar.tinomian  party  were  ultimately  put 
down.  A  general  synod  was  summoned,  by  which  the  new 
opinions  were  condemned  as  erroneous ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
the  more  refractory  preachers  were  banished  the  colony,  and 
others  were  fined  and  disfranchised.  All  this  was  accomplished 
not  without  difficulty  and  peril.  It  was  found  necessary  to  dia* 
srm  a  considerable  portion  of  the  citiae^  ;  and  a  large  body  of 
the  Boston  congregation  presented  an  address  to  the  elderly 
calling  upon  them  to  excommunicate  the  governor  for  his  *  per- 
*  Kcution  of  the  saints.*  As  this  measure  would  have  deprived 
him  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  it  would  have  involved  bis  dept^ 
^tion.  Ill  a  struggle,  in  which  each  party  was  akaing  at  pond* 
cd  ascendancy,  with  a  view  to  engage  the  civil  power  on  its 
*ide,  the  reproach  of  intolerance  must  in  fairness  be  divided  be* 
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tween  them,  und  it  cannot  be  allowwl  to  the  ilefented  p«fty% 
eompbun  of  persecution. 

Tue  *  anabaptist  schism  *  followed and  now  the  magistnih 
and  ministers  proceedeil  to  severities  utterly  indefensible.  Tkj 
sectaries  were  punished  for  the  first  offence  with  fine  and  wMj^ 
ping,  and  punished  simply  as  schismatics ;  that  offence  being 
nothing  more  than  re-baptizing  any  who  had  been  already  bap. 
tized.  The  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  although  carried  to 
the  dreadful  extent  of  shedding  their  blood,  was  less  inexess- 
able  than  this  wanton  display  of  intolerance  towards  men  whose 
tenets  could  not  be  charged  with  either  an  immoral  or  a  sedi. 
tious  tendency.  The  insane  excesses  of  the  Quakers,  if  ve 
may  trust  to  the  statements  of  their  adversaries,  were  such  ai 
to  warrant  the  interposition  of  the  civil  power,  although  nothing 
could  justify  the  atrocious  cruelty  with  which  their  oifenooi 
were  visited.  It  must  not  be  sup}K)sed,  however,  that  ihm 
proceedings  met  with  unanimous  acquiescence  and  approbatioa 

*  Tlic  law  inflicting  capital  punishment  on  the  Quakers  met  witk 
very  strong  opposition.  It  was  even  ^vith  difficulty  that  a  majontjd 
thirteen  to  twelve  wns  obtained  in  the  court  of  deputies.  Two  of 
judges,  Captaiu  Cudworth  and  Mr.  Heatherly,  represented  to  the  na. 
gistratos,  that  these  were  carnal  and  ontichnstian  ways,  not  appointed 
by  God  ;  that  the  proper  mode  of  convincing  gainsayers  was  oy  tie 
word  and  spirit  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Qnakwi 
were  grievous  to  and  saddened  the  hearts  of  many  precious  saints.**  li 
fact,  Captain  C.  complains  in  a  letter,  that  he  that  will  not  whip  sod 
lash,  persecute  and  punish  men  that  differ  in  matters  of  religion,  wait 
not  sit  oil  the  benen,  nor  sustain  any  office  in  the  commonweslth.” 

Our  civil  powers,**  he  adds,  are  so  exercised  in  matters  of  religion 
and  conscience,  that  we  have  no  time  to  do  anything  that  tends  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  civil  prosperity  of  the  place.**  For  these  sentiments,  ana  fix 
having  had  some  communing  with  the  Quakers,'  he  \vaa  deprived  of  Ki 
command  and  seat  on  the  liench  ;  and  the  court  proceeded  with  unioi- 
mous  purpose  to  the  execution  of  their  designs.*  VoL'  I.  pp.  285,’d. 

Four  Individuals,  who  bad  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  law  by  returning  from  their  respective  quarters  of  banidh 
inent,  were  actually  executed.  But  no  sooner  did  the  report  of 
these  atrocious  seventies  reach  England,  than  Charles  II.  sent 
out  a  warrant,  (dated  Sept.  9,  1^31,)  absolutely  prohibiting 
the  putting  tlie  Quakers  to  death,  and  directing  that  they 
should  he  sent  home  to  be  tried  in  England.  Though  secaio 
thenceforth  against  capital  punishment,  they  were  still  the  ob* 
jects  of  the  most  unjust  persecution,  being  liable  to  penal  if* 
verities  of  a  minor  description.  The  enemies  of  the  Noneon* 
formists  in  England,  did  not  overlook  tlie  plea  which  waathtf 
afforded  in  justification  of  their  own  intolerance..  Several  ht- 
ters  of  remonstrance  and  expostulation  were  addres^^lQ  die 
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'  *  Tforelfi,  Vol.  I.  p.  413.  It  nrait  be  recoUiScted,  how- 
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ptioisUrs  of  New  England,  by  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  OenJwii^  nnd 
other  eminent  divines,  who  must  keenly  hare  felt  the  ropfoach 
iihwli  wiM  brought  u|K>n  them  by  the  conduct  of  their  tvmisat- 
Uitic  brethren.  In  tliese  letters,  Neale  states,  they  Intreat  the 
juiftthtera  ^  to  truat  God  with  his  truth  and  ways ;  ’  observing, 

\  Xhat  truth  is  nut  to  be  propagated  or  maintained  by  external 

*  ibree  or  violence,  but  by  the  gentle  methods  of  argument  and 

*  persuasion ;  that  it  is  an  encroachment  on  the  Divine  prtroga- 

*  live  and  the  undoubted  rights  of  mankind,  to  punish  any  nir 

*  tiieir  conscientious  and  peaceable  dissent  from  the  established 

*  way  of  religion ;  and  that  truth  can  never  be  injured  by  se* 

*  curing  it  the  liberty  to  speak  for  itself.'  Noble  sentiments, 
which,  were  truth  really  irresistible,  might  have  been  expected 
to  gain  immediate  assent  on  their  promulgation.  Bui  the 
simplest  and  most  irrefragable  truths  are  the  last  to  win  the  un¬ 
derstanding  by  the  force  of  their  own  evidence.  And  when  we 
ledect  upon  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  at  this  period  were 
taking  place  in  our  own  country,  we  cannot  wonder  that  these 
judicious  counsels  failed  to  produce  the  desired  cfiect  upon  the 
Boston  oligarchy.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  involve  all 
(he  New  Englanders  in  a  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation* 
Tliese  intolerant  proceedings  were  confined  to  Massachusetts, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  capital  of  that  colony ;  and  even 
there,  they  called  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  the  expression  of  in¬ 
dignant  deprecation. 

But  the  most  remarkable,  and,  next  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Baptists  and  Quakers,  the  most  disgraceful  occurrence  in  the 
annals  of  New  England,  is  the  judicial  proceedings  against  per¬ 
sons  accused  of  witchcraft.  Of  these,  Mr.  Murray  has  given  a 
long  and  interesting  account,  with  which  we  have  no  other  fault 
to  nnd,  than  that  it  would  lead  the  uninformed  reader  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  horrible  combination  of  guilt  and  delusion  which 
the  proceedings  at  Salem  exhibited,  was  without  precedent  or 
parallel.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  reality  of  witchcraft  was 
universally  believed.  Everywhere,  persons  suspected  of  the 
crime,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  by  the  authority  of 
the  first  tribunals  in  Europe.  We  find  Sir  Matthew  Hale  try¬ 
ing  them  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  several  eminent  lawyers 
laying  down  rules  for  convicting  thenn>  and  grave  clergymen, 
such  as  Perkins  and  Bernard,  defining  the  characteristics,  .evi¬ 
dences,  and  boundaries  of  witchcraft.  Dr.  Dwight  affirms,  (we 
have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  what  correctness,}  that 
*  in  England,  more  persons  were  executed  in  a  single  county, 
'  than  in  ail  the  colonies  of  New  Enp^land from  the  arrivsl  of 
the  Plymouth  settlers  to  the  close  of  the  last  century 
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flO  Murmys  Nmih  Amertrtf, 

The  subject  »  more  than  curious :  it  involew  cnusiiiiprstian 
of  tiie  detfjiest  interest,  and  branches  out  into  many  dtsttnn 
lieuda  of  jjhilosophical  inqtiiry.  The  laws  of  eridence,— then* 
lidity  of  human  testimony, — the  credibility  of  confession#.— sty’ 
points  involved  in  the  inresticration  to  which  a  reriew  of  thf^e 
nnd  similar  judicial  processes  would  lead.  The  physroloricJif 
iij(|ulry  would  embrace  the  difficult  rase  of  delusions  uncrta. 
necteil,  apparently,  with  disease ;  and  to  the  moral  philosopher, 
the  tacts  present  the  phenomenon  of  conduct  refcrrihle 
assi>(iiable  imrtive,  and  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
tiuence  of  opinion.  A  biblical  question,  too,  it  may  he  thoofbl, 
if  not  a  theoh><ricnl  one,  belonjr^  to  the  subject  of  witchciirfb 
\V  c  do  not  of  course  blame  Mr.  Murray  for  not  entering  upn 
bo  »vide  a  discussion  ;  we  think  that  he  miffht  have  been  eTCtmd 
for  pasaiiiic  over  the  subject,  or  for  very  hriefiv  adverting  to  the 
oivurreiices ;  but  he  was  hound  to  rniard  his  reader  asramattha 
-up)>oaiuoii,  that  New  i^nslami  is  the  only  conntrv  in  which  a 
lK.iicf  in  witchcraft  has  led  to  such  nefarious  proceediiupi. 

riie  case  of  Mr.  Furis's  daughter  and  niece,  in  I(i9i;2,  waa  not 
the  beginning  of  these  Ueiiisioiis.  I'he  first  suspicion  of  witch 
craft  begun  at  Springhehi,  nearly  fifty  years  before;  and  of  se¬ 
veral  persons  accused  of  the  crime,  four  were  actual^ 
c  xecuteu,  ria.  one  at  Charlestown,  one  at  Dorchester,  one  at 
Cambridge,  auU  one  at  boston.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  tlw 
subject  seeui2>  to  iiave  slept ;  till,  in  11>87  or  1688,  four  of  tfaa 
children  of  dohii  Goodwin,  an  inhabitant  ot  boston,  umted  ii 
.iccushig  a  pi;or  Irish  woman  of  bew  itebing  them,  and  she  was 
tried  aiid  executed  but  the  year  17U^  w'as  the  crisis  of  ibc 
)K>puIui  iVeiuy. 


*  111  the  ui  trials  which  succeeded,  uothing  ap|Msar8  so  «iii||Bkl 
the  fraak  and  auipic  cuufcMiiaiio  of  a  crime  which  not  obIt  InTobdi 
t  he  divpcbt  iuiaui y ,  but  wua  followed  by  Immediate  death.  The  accwii 
n'iutcd  at  full  length  the  diabolical  meeiiuga  at  which  they  had  been  fwa 
i'ni,  luc  long  cou^ullatluua  held  as  to  the  means  of  overthrowui(|  lla 
kiiigdom  of  i  leaven,  and  establishing  that  ol  Satan.  They  shew^tbi 
polos  on  which  they  rude  through  the  air,  the  wounds  made  ia  Umv 
tNKiies  fur  the  purpuse  of  drawing  the  blut^  tu  be  used  iu  the  Nignatm 
)f  the  iatal  buud  by  which  their  suuls  were  made  uver  to  Satan,  bom 
(*ven  shewed  the  little  images,  by  pricking  and  piuehing  of  whklli 
they  excited  corrcspoudlug  afTe^tions  in  the  objects  of  their 
Doubtless^  iu  suuui  cases,  these  decluratiuus  might  be  the  mere  resiin 
of  a  distempered  brain.  But  the  narrative  lays  oymii  a  much  de^asi 
Old  imue  geuend  cause,  by  which  they  are  too  amply  aecouuted 


»'  vt  r,  that  iIh^  (Kipulatiun  of  New  Kngiaud  at  this  period,  did  not  tx* 
'  t*ed  that  of  many  couiiliVs  of  Englaaa. 

'  Dwight,  Vol.  T.  p.  413. 
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The  ef  rieiitii  warn  exeeuted  only  aprBiiifll>  Uioat*  snpptted 

UiikinrH  uni  impenitent  soroerm  wlm  refund  to  own  Uieir  Kuik :  the 
ijifmi  aii  ohuined  a  respite^  and  uona  were  ultimatelf  bitwfht  to 
the  toiduid.  It  U  dreadful  to  add,  that  they  were  oalied  upon  to  beat 
»iiactt  utfainst,  and  lie  iuatrumenU  in  taking  away  Uie  lives  of  their 
iutoruinate  felluw-sutfercrs.  Thus,  only  the  honest  and  conscientious 
•ilfcred,  while  those  destitute  of  truth  and  principle  escaped/ 

Voi.  i.  pp.  20T.  a 

There  soon  appeared  among  a  number  of  these  unhappy 
*  confessors,*  a  disposition  to  retract.  Two  who  solemnly  re¬ 
canted  their  former  declarations^  were  immediately  tried  and 
execiued.  The  conduct  of  the  magistrates  shewed  a  prede* 
termination  to  convict,  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  strong 
iiifauation.  The  extorted  confessions  of  the  accused  are  nK>re 
rcadiivto  \ie  explained,  than  the  spontaneous  accusations  bronght 
forward  by  ‘  the  atHicted/  It  seems  difficult,  Mr.  Murray  re¬ 
marks,  to  discover  any  adequate  motive  for  their  diabohcai 
falsehoods. 

*  All  accounts,  indeed,  notice  the  Hinguiar  alacrity  with  which  the 
sh(>ntfs'  officers  cnntiacated  the  giMids  of  those  who  were  believed  to  lie 
in  covenant  with  Hatan,  and  which,  even  when  restored,  were  found  to 
hare  iindenrone  a  isuneutable  diminution  ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any 
part  of  these  conds  went  to  the  atHicted,  They  appenr  to  hare  bad  no 
visible  motive,  except  enmity  to  tlie  accused,  the  pleaanre  of  exciting 
s>itmnir  sensation  in  the  public,  and  the  notice  and  fsviNw  of  soma  of 
the  leading  persons  during  their  present  state  of  frenaied  exdtslion,^' 

VoL  L  p.  dU5w 

Hut,  that  any  or  all  of  these  motives  should  liave  been  ade¬ 
quate  to  prompt  to  the  most  deliberate  perjury  for  the  express 
purpose  of  takuig  away  the  life  of  another,  is  ready  die  must 
strange  and  inexplicable  feature  in  these  horrible  transactioiis. 
Maliguity  so  spontaneous  and  unprovoked,  in  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  is  scarcely  less  mysterious  than  the  alleged  crime  kseli**. 
At  first,  tlie  victims  were  selected  only  from  the  lower  clasiei ; 
but  at  length,  ‘  the  aiHicted  flew  at  higher  game,*  and  it  be- 
c«une  evident,  that  no  man’s  property,  character,  or  life  was  se¬ 
cure.  Among  the  accused  were,  Air,  George  JUurrougbs,  .a 
mioister ;  Mr,  Kngiish,  a  respectable  merchant  at  balem,  and 
bis  wife ;  Alessrs,  Dudley  aud  John  ilradatreet,  sous  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Hradstreet;  the  lady  of  Sir  William  Pliipps ;  and  the  be* 
creurv  of  Connecticut.  Mr*  Dudley  Bradsireet  had  already 
comnuited  between  iliirty  aud  forty  peraona  Itor  the  supposed 


•  Wnriiwali  was  tried  and  executed  on  the  If  iideioey  of  his 

and  daughter,  who  appear  to  have  avewsed  him  amsely^  to  (mve 
thfnmelvex. 
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crime,  wlicn,  discustetl  with  the  task,  or  through  some  misgir.  | 
int;,  he  declineif  any  further  interforonre ;  upon  which  hewn  I 
charged  with  having  killeil  nine  persons  hy  witclicraA,  and  wag  | 
obliged  to  Hee  into  Maine.  His  brother  »lohn  w'as  accused  of  | 
ritliiig  through  the  air  on  a  dog,  and  not  venturing  to  face  the  I 
accusation,  he  too  ded  into  New  I  lainpslure.  The  evil  had  now  \ 
rc.tciied  its  height.  In  the  course  of  two  months,  uineteee 
persons  had  lieen  executed,  more  than  one  half  of  whom  wete 
of  uiibleinhiiied  character,  and  above  a  third  were  members  of 
Clirisiian  churches.  Kight  others  were  under  sentence  of 
death.  One  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  prison  awaiting  their 
trial,  and  two  hun<lred  more  were  accused.  Suspense  and  ter¬ 
ror  spread  through  the  colony. 

*  Kveu  tboMi  wiiose  faith  had  been  tirmest,  and  who  had  taken  thi 

active  part  in  drawing  forth  informations,  felt  a  sneidon  rovuliiit, 
uIk‘u  they  learned  that  their  own  8|)ect res  were  l)eginning  to  walk 
abroad,  and  to  coniiuit  deeda  which  would  bring  them  to  the  iniHowi. 
There  aro.se  gradually  among  all  retlecting  persona  a  conviction,  thit 
they  bad  gone  too  far,  and  that  thev  were  labourinir  under  .some  deep 
and  iireadful  delusion.  Vet,  the  ministers  and  judges  were  alike  h^ 
wildered,  not  knowing  where  to  stop,  or  where  they  had  trone  toe  tei 
The  trials  had  lieen  conducted  strictiv  according  to  Kiitflish  law  Mi 
the  moat  approved  code  of  demonuioffy  ;  and  the  question.  wras«  how  Si 
discovor  the  error,  without  giving  up  the  l)eiief  in  witchendw  ssi 
thereby,  k  was  said,  belying  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  all  natiMS.* 

Vol.  1.  pp.  dU6^  ]L 

At  length,  li  respectable  inhabitant  of  Boston,  having  been 
acc  used  of  witchcraft  by  some  persons  at  Andover,  took  the 
w  ise  and  decided  step  of  arresting  Ids  accusers  for  defamadoit 
and  laid  his  damages  at  a  thousand  pounds.  In  consequem 
of  this  spirited  conduct,  the  frenzy  in  that  town  disappearedL 
The  tide  of  public  opinion  began  to  turn.  Of  fiffy-six  bib 
]>iesented  at  tlie  next  court  of  oycf'  and  terminer^  the  grtoi 
jury  ignored  thirty,  rejecting  in  some  instances  even  the  cow- 
fessious  of  the  accused ;  and  of  the  remainder,  the  petty  jury 
condemned  only  three.  But  the  governor  had  now  detemuM^ 
to  make  a  geneial  sweep  of  the  whole  proceedings.  He  ptf- 
doned  all  those  under  sentence,  threw  open  tite  prison  doorii 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  groans  and  outcries  of  the 
flic  led. 

*  Ail  who  hud  beou  actively  concerned  as  prubcculors  or  judMt  is 
these  trun&actiuiis,  hastened  publicly  to  express  their  contriti(Mi  ior  the 
parts  they  had  acted.  Twelve  of  tne  {persons  who  had  most  frcquMtly 
N.it  on  the  juries,  published  a  paper  signed  with  their  own  handiy'ht 
w  hich,  among  other  things,  they  say  :  “  M^e  confess,  that  we  ourself* 
w  ere  not  cai>ablc  to  understand,  nor  able  to  withstand,  the  inysttfiuM* 
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of  the  power*  of  diirkneM  ntui  prince  of  tl»e  air,  but  wera 
nrrvailecl  u}Mm  to  take  up  with  such  evidence  a*,  we  fear,  wn*  iniiaf- 
licient  ft^r  touching  the  live*  of  any.  W e  do  hereby  acknowM^, 
that  we  jnstiy  that  we  were  sadly  deluded  and  mistaken,  ft»r 
which  we  arc  much  disquieted  and  distressed  in  our  minds,  and  do 
theiTlbre  nuist  humbly  beg  forgiveness,  linit  oi'  God  fur  Christ's  sake, 
f(ir  this  our  error  ;  and  we  also  pray  that  we  may  be  cunsiderud  can- 
didlv  and  ri^ht  by  the  living  sufferers,  as  being  tlieu  under  the  power 
•f  s  strong  and  general  delusion.  Wo  do  declare,  ucemding  to  our 
pri'sent  minds,  we  would  none  of  us  do  such  things  again  for  the  whole 
u«vlci.'*  One  of  the  judges  delivered  in  a  similar  paper,,  to  be  read 
Wiart  the  congregation,  and  stood  up  in  their  presence  while  it  wm 
reading.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  30S),  10. 

Attempts  were  nevertheless  made  in  various  places,  Dr. 
Dwight  informs  us,  to  revive  these  prosecutions ;  and  a  curious 
instance  is  given  of  an  inhabitant  of  Northampton,  who  laid  a 
charge  against  one  of  his  neighbours  of  bewitching  him,  be¬ 
fore  a  respectable  magistrate  in  Hatfield.  That  gentleman  told 
llic  accuser,  that  it  was  a  rule  of  law  in  various  coses,  that  the 
informant  should  receive  half  of  what  was  adjudged ;  and  as  a 
|)crson  convicted  of  witchcraft  was  by  law  punish^  with  twenty 
stripes,  he  should  order  ten  of  these  to  the  complainant.  They 
were  inflicted  on  the  spot ;  and  this  confessedly  illegal  and  sum¬ 
mary,  hut  wise  treatment  of  *  the  afflicted  party,’  wrought  a  com¬ 
plete  cure.  From  this  period,  the  belief  in  witchcraft  seems 
gradually  to  have  vanish^  from  New  England  ;  ‘  and  there  is, 
'  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world,’  adds  the  learned  writer, 

*  whose  inliabitants  more  generally  treat  with  less  respect  the 

*  whole  train  of  invisible  beings  which  people  the  regions  of  su- 
’  perstition  and  credulity,  or  who  distinguish  religion  from  its 

*  counterfeits  with  more  universality  or  correctness.’*  May  it 
not  be  surmised,  that  the  re-action  would  even  tend  to  engender 
a  spirit  of  Sadducean  scepticism  ?  It  is  at  least  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that,  in  the  very  colony  and  neighbourhood  in 
which  this  unbounded  credulity  and  fanaticism  once  prevailed* 

*  American  Unitarianbm’  should  have  found  its  moat  congenial 
soil,  aud  have  established  its  head-quarters. 

Mr.  Murray’s  account  of  the  other  settlements,  is  very  brief 
and  incomplete,  nor  is  it  free  from  inaccuracies.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  adverted  to  some  of  these,  and  a  few  of  a  more  trivial 
nature  may  be  noticecL  Pennsylvania  was  not  so  called  afWr 
its  Proprietor,  but  received  that  name  in  honour  of  Admiral 
^ir  William  Penn,  bis. father,  in  the  royal  charter*  No  part  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  granted  to  Sir  David  Kirk,  who  was  a  French 
refugee  sent  out  by  Lord  Stirling  to  take  possessiou  of  the  ter- 


Dwight,  Vol.  i.  p.  419. 
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ritory.  The  story  of  his  selling  his  patent  to  the  French  King, 
must,  if  Mr.  Halihurton  is  correct,  be  a  pure  fiction.  Cape 
lireton  was  not  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  IJtre^ 
but  by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  restored  to  the  Eng. 
lish  by  that  of  l^aris. 

VVe  cannot  praise  the  chapter  on  the  American  Indians.  It 
is  extremely  superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  without  any  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  the  different  tribes,  or  any  care  in  ve¬ 
rifying  or  arranging  the  confused  and  doubtful  statements. 
'Che  only  authorities  cited  are,  Adair,  Charlevoix,  Carver, 
Long,  Chateaubriand,  and  the  Lcttres  KdiBantes.  The 
more  accurate  information  collected  by  Mackenzie  and  Halkstt, 
by  Pike,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  James',  the  interesting  details 
furnished  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  the  statements  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Dwight,  the  narrative  of  Hunter,  and  the  valuable 
communications  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  are  not  at  all  referred  to,— 
although  use  has  been  made  of  some  of  these  writers  in  the 
suhse(|uent  chaptei^s.  if  Mr.  Murray  shrank  from  the  task  of 
analysing  and  digesting  the  mass  of  information  contained  in 
these  works,  he  had  the  preferable  alternative  of  saying  nothing 
on  the  subject.  I'he  following  paragraph  betrays  his  dchd- 
eiicy  of  information. 

*  It  seems  dltficult  to  iicoouut  fur  an  extinction  so  total  of  so  manv 
brave  and  determined  tribes.  The  wars  which  they  waged  with  £a- 
ropoans,  though  attended  with  Mime  brilliant  successes,  could  not 
amid  the  inequality  of  amis  and  discipline,  but  be  on  the  whole  anfor* 
tuiiate.  New  disoises  were  intruduu^,  which,  being  healed  onlyapon 
the  rough  sy:»tem  of  plunging  into  the  nearest  stream,  could  not  list 
be  most  disastrous*  liut  that  which,  above  ail,  has  broken  up  their 
whole  social  system,  is  the  iutroductiuu  of  the  European  poison,-* 
brandy.' — Vol.  I.  pp.  43j,  d. 

Even  thus  explained,  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  diminution  in  their  numbers.  Long  Irefore  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans,  however,  causes  were  in  o|>enitioQ, 
which  must  have  prevented  the  Inilians  from  multiplyinf 
their  luunbers,  if  they  did  not  threaten  their  gradual  extinction. 
T'he  Plymouth  cuiouists  found  the  territory  *  provldentiaUy 
*■  made  vacant  for  their  reception, *  by  an  epidemic  disease,  which 
had  almost  exteriniuated  whole  tril)es;  and  in  1(>C^,  the  small* 
in»x  destroyed  inaiiy  of  those  who  had  survived  the  |>estilenoc. 
>N  ichin  the  boundaries  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  the 
PtM|Uods  and  Narragansetts  were  engaged  in  an  inveterate  feud, 
v^hich  would  probaoly  have  terminated  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  weaker  tribe.  The  constant  warfare  carried  on  lieiween 
hostile  tribes,  must  have  kept  down  their  aggregate  numbers. 
And  when  we  take  uito  cajisideraiiun  tlieir  liability  to  famiiw, 
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owing  to  their  improvident  habits,  and  tlie  occasional  ravages 
of  disease,  we  may  reasonably  (}uestion,  whether  a  slow  hut 
certain  decay  would  not  have  awaited  Uiem,  had  they  been  left 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  native  forests. 

The  North  American  Indian, 

'  noblest  of  savages,—- 
In  war  not  quite  a  demon,  and  in  peace 
Nought  less  than  man^  the  Arab  of  the  west, 

is  still  but  a  savage, — not  merely  uncivihzcd,  but  hitherto,  from 
his  roving  habits,  resolutely  oppose<l  to  all  improvement. 

‘  Like  the  bear,  and  deer,  and  buffalo  of  his  own  forests,  an 

*  Indian  lives  as  his  father  lived,  and  dies  as  his  father  died. 

*  He  never  attempts  to  imitate  the  arts  of  his  civtlrsed  neigh, 
‘hours.  His  life  passes  away  in  a  succession  (altemnftnn)  of 
‘  listless  indolence,  and  of  vigorous  exertion  to  provide  for  his 
‘  animal  wants  or  to  gratify  his  baleful  passions.  He  never 

*  looks  around  him  with  a  spirit  of  emulation,  to  eompare  his 

*  situation  with  that  of  others,  and  to  resolve  on  improving  it. 

‘  In  a  season  of  abundance,  he  never  provides  for  a  season  of 
‘scarcity.  Want  never  teaches  him  to  be  provhlent;  nor  mi- 
‘  sery  to  be  industrious.  This  fatuity  is  not  the  effect  of  igno- 
‘  ranee.  Efforts,  however  ill-directed,  have  not  been  wanting 
‘  to  teach  and  reclaim  him.  But  he  is  perhaps  destined  to  dis- 
'  appear  with  the  forests  which  have  ailbrded  him  food  and 
‘  clothing,  and  whose  existence  seems  essential  to  his  own.’*  — 
There  is  truth  in  this  picture,  if  not  in  the  melancholy  augury  ; 
and  the  following  remarks,  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  sauic 
American  journal,  are,  we  think,  equally  worthy  of  attention. 

‘  In  speaking  of  their  former  condition  and  ancient  customs, 
‘  they  (the  Chippewas)  look  back  to  a  sort  of  golden  age,  when 
‘  their  government  possessed  more  energy  ;  when  crimes  were 
‘  promptly  punished,  and  good  deeds  highly  applauded  ;  when 
'  they  spoke  a  purer  language,  kept  their  fasts  more  strictly, 
‘  ami  were  less  relaxed  in  their  morals  and  institutions.  We 

*  are  among  those  who  think  that  their  customs  and  manners, 
'  laws  and  observances,  liave  not  materially  changed,  at  least 
'  since  the  days  of  Cabot  and  Hudson ;  and  that  the  goUlcn  age 
‘  of  the  Indian,  like  that  of  the  white  man,  never  had  any  other 
'  than  an  imaginary  existence.  Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon 

*  the  transforming  effects  of  tlieir  intercoui*se  with  Europeans; 
'  as  if,  in  all  that  relates  to  their  moral  condition  and  prospects, 

^  *  North  American  Review,  No.  LV.  p.  391.  This  elaborate  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  is  replete  with  important  information,  contains  an  indig- 
exnnsnre  of  some  injurious  mis-statements  in  Not  LXf  .  of  the 
t^hwrterlr  IWview  iw  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  Iiidhiiis. 
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‘  they  h.itl  not  been  gainers!  The  introduction  of  ardent  spi- 
‘  lits,  tlioiigh  its  eflects  have  been  banefid,  has  added  no  new 

*  item  lo  the  catalogue  of  Indian  crimes,  nor  has  it  subtracted 
‘  one  from  the  list  of  their  cardinal  virtues.  We  do  not  appear, 

*  of  course,  as  the  apologists  of  the  vice  of  intemperance;  nor 
‘  have  we  any  wish  to  conceal  the  wretchedness  it  entails  upon 
‘  the  miserable  creatures  who  hang  around  the  skirts  of  our 

*  military  posts  and  frontier  towns.  Hut  we  believe  it  has  pro- 

*  duced  far  less  eflect  upon  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the 
‘  Indians,  as  they  now  exist  in  the  great  plains  and  forests  of 
‘  the  Mississippi  and  the  I^akes,  than  is  generally  believed. 

*  They  have  turned  from  luinting  as  an  amusement,  to  pursue 

*  it  as  a  business.  This  change,  so  far  as  it  has  had  a  tendency 
‘  to  wean  them  from  warlike  habits,  and  to  teach  them  the 

*  value  of  industry,  has  been  an  advantage.  Tlie  larger  animals, 

*  upon  whose  skins  they  relied  exclusively  for  their  clothing, 

*  arc  no  longer  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and  by  the  increas^ 

*  value  given  to  small  furs,  they  are  enabled,  with  equal  or  less 

*  industry,  to  clothe  themselves  as  well  in  woollens,  as  they  did 
‘  before  in  skins.’  * 

Indeed,  the  jnesent  condition  of  the  western  tribes  who  have 
had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  Europeans,  far  from  exhibiting 
a  ‘  social  system  *  more  compact  or  better  organized,  a  purer 
state  of  morals,  or  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  golden  age,  than 
is  now'  found  among  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi, — is 
ilccidcdly  more  degraded  and  miserable.  Tliis  fact,  which  we 
may  regard  as  fully  substantiated  by  Col.  Long’s  cx|X’dition  lo 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  of  itself  sidlicient  to  overthrow  the 
ideal  speculations  respecting  the  Arcadian  innocence  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  aboriginal  nations,  prior  to  their  being  corrupt^ 
l)y  intercourse  with  the  Whites.  Among  these  liack  tribes 
also,  the  agents  of  depopulation,  war,  famine,  and  disease,  have 
been  ecjually  busy.  The  Missouri  nation,  once  numerous  and 
powerful,  are  now  reduced  to  about  thirty  families,  having  been 
conquered  and  dispersed  by  a  combination  of  the  Sauks,  Fox 
Indians,  and  otlier  tribes.  The  Mahaws  were  once  numerous; 
but  two  thirds  of  the  nation  were  carried  off  by  the  small-pox 
in  IvSOJ;  and  wars  with  the  Sioux  have  reduced  them  to  about 
loOO.  'The  same  fatal  disease  has  greatly  thinned  the  Hick- 
arces  ;  anti  the  Kiawas  are  supposed  to  he  the  feeble  remnant 
of  the  great  etpiestrian  nation  of  the  Padoucas.  These  are  but 
instances  and  specimens  of  the  devastation  whicli  has  constantly 
been  going  forward.  And  as  tlic  wild  animals  retreated  l)eforc 
tlie  hunter,  and  their  numbers  diminished,  his  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence  anil  resources  would  also  be  decreased  ; — fresh  disputes 
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vesjH'Ctin*'  the  liunting-grounds  claimed  by  ibc  different'  tnbes, 
uould  be  originated  by  llicir  pressing  upon  each  other  as  game 
iK'canie  more  scarce; — and  thus,  sooner  or  later,  the  masters  of 
the  wiltlerness  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  wild  herds 
Mhieh  they  were  driving  before  them. 

That  the  Indians  have  suffered  cruel  injuries  at  the  hands  of 
tlie  Wliites,  cannot  be  denied.  They  have  suffered  alike  in 
l>cacc  and  in  war,  from  their  allies  and  their  enemies ; — suffered 
hy  encroachments  on  their  territory  and  by  disastrous  campaigns, 
by  uniust  treaties  and  by  broken  promises,  by  European  poison 
ami  American  tomahawks.  ‘  Our  ancestors  ’,  says  President 
Jackson  in  his  Message  to  Congress,  ‘  found  them  the  uncon- 

*  trolled  possessors  of  these  vast  regions.  By  persuasion  and 
‘  force,  they  have  been  made  to  retire  from  river  to  river,  and 

*  from  mountain  to  mountain,  until  some  of  the  tribes  liavc  be- 
‘  come  extinct,  and  others  left  but  remnants,  to  preserve  for  a 

*  while  their  once  terrible  names.  Surrounded  by  the  Whites 

*  wiili  their  arts  of  civilization,  which,  by  destroying  the  re- 

*  sources  of  the  savage,  doom  him  to  weakness  and  decay,  the 
‘fate  of  the  Mohegan,  the  Narragansett,  and  the  Delaware,  is 

*  fast  overtaking  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Creek.’ 
Rut  no  event,  it  has  been  affirmed,  since  the  discovery  of  the 
continent,  has  produced  greater  changes  in  the  character,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  situation  of  the  Indians,  than  the  last  war.  ‘  There 

*  certainly  had  not  for  many  years,  if  ever,  been  an  example  of 

*  so  numerous  an  assemblage  of  various  Indian  tribes,  as  were 
‘  collected  on  our  western  Canadian  frontier  during  the  cam- 
‘  jKiigiis  of  and  1813.  From  the  shores  of  Lakes  Superior, 

‘  ami  Huron,  and  Michigan,  from  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  and 

*  its  tributary  streams,  from  the  immense  forests  and  prairies 

*  spread  over  that  part  of  the  continent  and  bordering  on  these 
‘  waters,  Indian  nations  descended  to  the  country  about  Detroit, 

‘  to  join  their  hands  in  tlie  same  cause,  and  to  take  up  the 
'  batchet  with  their  British  Father,  against  the  Long  Knives,  os 
'  they  termed  the  Americans.  The  number  of  Indian  w^arriors 

*  who  were  assembled  in  the  summer  of  1813,  about  the  hcad- 

*  quarters  of  the  right  division  of  the  Canadian  army,  exceeded 

*  8000 ;  and,  as  they  brought  their  squaws  and  children  with 

*  them  into  the  Michigan  territory,  the  total  number  of  their 
‘  people  could  not  be  less  than  1 2,000.  Tlie  encampment  of 
‘  this  large  body  of  warriors  with  their  women  and  children, 

‘  presented  a  singularly  wild  and  imposing  spectacle.*  •  Thus 
jar  the  Quarterly  Reviewer.  ‘And  where  arc  they  now?* 
•s  the  comment  of  the  North  American  journalist.  *  Gone, 
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‘  the  victims  of  war,  and  want,  and  disease.  Tlieir  numbcts 

*  pressed  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  Britisli  commamlinjj 
‘  oflicer.  Sup])lics  were  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  doled  out 
‘  with  narsimony.  Their  usual  habits  and  employments  were 
‘  ahandoned.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  listlessness  of  i 
‘  sedentary  camp,  w  ithout  the  recurrence  of  those  duties  which 
‘  ^ive  some  variety  to  that  most  irksome  situation.  A  warrior 

*  has  no  system  of  tactics  to  learn,  and  no  labour  to  perfom; 

‘  and  w  hen  associated  with  civilized  troops,  he  must  abandoD 
‘  the  chase,  because  the  animals  he  pursues,  retire  from  the 
‘  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  men.  No  resource,  therefore,  was 
‘  left  for  physical  exertion  or  mental  excitement,  except  the  war 
‘  parties  w  hich  were  occasionally  detached  upon  scalping  expt- 
‘  ditious,  Tliey  were  collected  in  unusual  numbers,  and  manv 
‘  of  them  were  as  unaccustomed  to  the  climate  as  to  the  mode 
‘  of  life  and  tlie  absence  of  employment.  Under  these  circum- 

*  stances,  disease  was  necessarily  generated,  and  it  was  exacer- 
‘  bated  by  all  the  symptoms  of  a  disastrous  campaign.  The 
‘  hoj)eless  prospect  before  them  was  rendered  still  more  gloomy 
‘  by  the  presence  of  their  families,  remote  from  home,  and  de- 
‘  pending  for  food  and  clothing  upon  their  “  allies.”  'fhese 
‘  causes  produced  their  full  effect.  A  grievous  mortality  pre- 
‘  vailed  among  them;  and  when  the  American  army  made  its 
‘  descent  upon  the  Canadian  shore  in  181.‘>,  there  was  no  foe 
‘  to  oppose  it.  Uroctor  liad  fled  with  the  warriors  who  adheml 
‘  to  his  cause.  But  a  large  part  of  his  savage  force  had  pre* 

‘  viously  disappeared,  either  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  where 
‘  shelter  was  neaicst,  or  in  the  grave.’* 

'i'he  atrocious  policy  of  engaging  the  Indians  as  allies,  or 
rather  as  the  hired  perpetrators  of  deeds  of  liorrible  butchery 
and  ])Ians  of  extermination,  originated,  we  believe,  with  the 
Canadian  hVench.  Dr.  Dwight  imputes  to  them  a  deliberate 
and  deep-laid  scheme  to  effi'ct  by  their  means  the  utter  de¬ 
struction  of  the  British  colonists  throughout  New  York  anil 
New’  Kngland.  'I  he  ICnglish  were  not  slow*  to  retaliate;  ainl 
Mr.  Burke,  in  l77vS,  in  a  sju'ecli  wliich  it  was  not  deemed  pru¬ 
dent  to  suffer  strangers  to  hear,  complained  that  our  national 
honour  had  been  deeply  wounded,  and  our  character  as  a  people 
ilebased  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  by  those  ‘  shameful,  savage, 
‘  and  servile  alliances,  and  their  barbarous  consequences  *;  alli¬ 
ances  which,  ‘  instead  of  any  military  effect  of  value,  had  led 
‘  only  to  defeat,  ruin,  and  disgrace, — serving  to  embitter  the 
‘  miiuls  of  all  i\ien,  and  to  unite  and  arm  all  the  colonies  against 
‘  us.’*f'  It  was  then  alleged,  as  by  the  Quarterly  lleviewer  in 
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that  great  care  hail  hetui  taken  to  prevent  tliat  iiuliscri- 
luiiiate  imn  iler  of  men,  uomen,  anti  chililren,  wlheli  was  custoin- 
arv  "i*h  ll»e  savages,  aiul  that  they  were  always  accompanied 
l)V  tlisciplineil  troo})s  to  prevent  tlieir  irregularities.  'J'o  this, 
Mr.  Ihiike  rejdied,  that,  were  such  the  fact,  their  service  would 
Hhvc  iH'en  a  jest,  and  their  employment  could  have  answered  no 
|uir|)ose,  since  *  their  oidy  efi’ective  use  consisted  in  that  cruelty 

*  which  was  to  ho  restrained.*  Hut  he  shewed,  that  it  was  so 
utterly  impossible  for  any  care  or  humanity  to  prevent,  or  even 
restrain  their  enormities,  that  the  very  attempt  was  ridiculous. 

‘  Tins  species  of  force  is  necessary,  and  the  Indians  must  be  in- 

*  dulgcd  ’,  is  the  reason  which  is  stated  to  have  been  urged  by 
a  British  General  in  the  last  war,  for  not  restraining  the  Indians ! 
Whether  the  Americans  have  been  equally  guilty  with  their 
0|>|H)nents  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  to  their  ho¬ 
nour  that  they  abjure  and  deprecate  the  practice.  May  God 
grant  that  no  future  collision  should  ever  lead  to  a  revival  of  a 
inode  of  warfare  so  ineHably  disgraceful  to  the  civilized  power 
that  employs  it! 

The  horrors  of  an  Indian  campaign  arc  ill  adapted  to  minister 
to  that  puling  sentimentality  which  deplores  the  lessened  num¬ 
bers  of  these  savage  warriors.  Still,  these  scattered  tribes  have 
strong  claims  upon  our  human  sympathies  and  upon  Christian 
philanthropy  ;  nor  would  we  wish  to  divest  ourselves  of  that 
strong  interest,  though  partly  illusive,  which  their  singular  in¬ 
stitutions,  customs,  and  superstitions,  in  connexion  with  their 
romantic  mode  of  life,  are  adapted  to  inspire.  That  they  are 
destined  to  vanish  before  civilization,  we  are  reluctant  to  be¬ 
lieve;  although  they  must  either  retreat  before  it,  or  submit  to 
its  modifying  influence.  Some  of  the  soulliern  tribes  have 
already  embraced  the  latter  alternative,  and  are  gradually  blend¬ 
ing  with  the  white  population.  More  than  half  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  a  large  ])roporlion  of  the  Choctaws  ami  Chickasaws, 
are  now  of  mixed  blood.  T’hese  half-breeds  already  form  a 
numerous  body,  who  are  assuming  political  importance ;  and  a 
recent  aitenqit  has  been  made  to  erect  an  independent  Indian 
government  w  ithin  the  limits  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  This, 
the  Federal  Constitution  would  not,  it  seems,  admit  of ;  but 
Fresident  Jackson’s  Message  recommends,  that  an  ample  dis¬ 
trict  west  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  set  apart  and  guaranteed 


*  ‘  A  w'atchfid  care  and  fortunate  degrw  of  influence  over  our  In¬ 
dian  allies,  jirevented  the  infliction  of  such  enormities  in  the  Canadiuh 
w’,  ^cc.  Quart.  Kev.  No.  LX  I.  p.  lOf).  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
Xorth  American  Heviewers  have  been  hut  t(K>  successful  in  sliewiiig, 
that  this  assertion  is  at  utter  variance  with  well  attested  facts  and  offi¬ 
cial  documents. 
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to  them  for  that  puqiosc.  There  is  now  at  Brainenl,  (a  Mis- 
sionary  station  in  the  Cherokee  territory,)  a  Cherokee  press, 
from  which  is  issued,  in  that  language,  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Schools  arc  multiplying  among  this  and  other  tribes ;  agricul. 
tore  is  extending ;  and  some  important  laws  have  heen  enacted 
l)y  the  Indian  authorities,  against  the  introduction  of  whUi^y^ 
theft,  and  other  crimes,  which,  in  some  parts,  have  been  vigo¬ 
rously  enforced. 

It  is  by  such  measures  only, — measures  attributable  entirely 
to  the  self-denying  and  perst^vering  labours  of  the  American 
Missionaries, — that  the  destruction  of  these  aboriginal  tribes 
can  be  cUectually  arrested  and  averted ;  albeit  at  the  loss* of 
those  will!  and  pictiirescpie  traits  of  savage  life  which  invest  iht 
native  tenant  of  the  lake  and  the  forest  with  all  his  charm  over 
the  imagination.  Ages,  however,  must  elapse  before  civilization 
can  press  very  closely  upon  the  nations  who  wander  at  large 
over  the  vast  })lains  on  either  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Nor  is  it  till  the  value  of  their  domains  as  hunting  grounds  has 
been  diminished,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  retreat  of  the  wild 
animals,  that  the  natives  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Whites.  This  is  a  most  important  consi¬ 
deration  in  judging  of  the  erpiity  of  Indian  treaties.  Upon  the 
whole,  when  we  set  against  all  that  they  have  lost  by  their 
wars,  or  alliances,  or  treaties  with  Europeans,  what,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  would  have  lost  and  suHered,  according  to 
any  rational  calculation,  during  the  same  period,  by  slow  waste 
or  mutual  aggressions, — and  w  hat,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
actually  gained  in  the  increased  value  of  their  peltries,  their 
improved  clothing,  weapons,  and  utensils,  the  security  they  enjoy 
beneath  tlie  protection  of  the  American  (lovernmcnt,  the  sul^ 
stitutlon  of  trade  for  war  ns  the  object  of  enterprise,  and  above 
.all,  the  measure  of  education  and  Christian  know  ledge  which 
has  beiMi  introduced  among  them, — putting  all  these  together, 
w'e  must  express  our  decided  opinion,  that  the  North  American 
Indians  have  been,  not  less  than  the  Hindoos  of  the  eastern 
Continent,  the  gainers  by  British  colonization  and  conquest, 
notwithstanding  all  the  attendant  crimes  and  evils. 

We  hasten  very  brieily  to  notice  the  remaining  contents  of 
these  volumes.  In  the  chapter  entitled,  ‘  America  before  and 
‘  after  the  Revolution*,  Mr.  Murray  adverts  to  the  embittered 
hostility  which  long  prevailed  between  the  loyalists  and  the  pa¬ 
triots.  ‘  Even  Chastellux  ’,  he  remarks,  ‘  with  all  his  French 
‘  feelings,  was  astonished  at  the  violence  of  that  enmity  which 
'  the  Americans  displayed  against  the  British  name. 

'  They  were  even  inorlifieil  at  the  idea  of  spoiiking  the  langtiageM 
those  whoui  they  deemed  their  oppressors.  They  studiously  cilW  it 
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the  Aniericiin  ;  and  at  one  time^  it  is  said,  seriously  started  tlie  id«a  of 
iluiugiiig  it,  ami  in  its  stead  adopting  the  Hebrew  * !  I  Vol.  I.  p.  457- 

'I  his  absurd  on  (lit  ought  not  to  have  found  insertion  in  a 
^ftve  historical  record.  If  any  crack-hrained  fanatic  started 
Midi  an  idea,  the  peo])le  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  he 
libelltHi  with  having  cherished  it.  Hut  a  more  serious  inisre^ire- 
5fntation  is  that  which  ascribes  to  the  Americans  indisenmi- 
natolv,  lliat  virulent  enmity  against  (ireat  Britain  w  hich  cliarac- 
terhoil  tlie  French  party,  and  which  displayed  itself  with  e(|ual 
violence  against  the  Feilcralists,  who  were  notoriously  well  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  Mother  Country. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  exhibit  the  contents  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  s  second  volume. 

‘  Il<x)k  11.  Voyages  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-west  fHissage  to 
India.  Chap.  1.  Karly  Knglish  Voyages:  Cabot;  Willoughby;  fVo- 
Msher;  Davis;  Maldonado;  Weymouth;  Knight ; -Hudson ;  Button, 
(hap.  2.  Kxpediti(»ns  along  the  north-west  ccxist  of  America:  Spanish 
Ex{)cditiuns  ;  Behring ;  Cook  and  Clarke ;  \’^ancouver ;  Kotzebue. 
(Iiap.  Ik  Discoveries  made  in  and  from  Hudson’s  Bay.  Chap.  4.  Re¬ 
cent  north-west  Voyages  by  Ross  and  Parry.  Chap.  5.  Arctic  land 
Expeditions. 

*U(NikllI.  Recent  Travels,  and  Vre.sent  State  (tf  North  America. 
(’hap.  1.  Physical  Geography  of  the  United  States.  Chap.  2.  Political 
System  of  the  United  States.  Chap.  3.  Moral  and  Social  State.  Chap. 

4.  View  of  Industry  and  Commerce  in  the  United  States.  Chap.  o. 
Present  State  of  Canada  and  other  countries  of  British  America. 
Chap.  b.  On  Emigration  to  America.  Supplemental  Infonnation.  List 
of  important  Works  relating  to  America.* 

The  contents  of  the  second  Book  arc  an  agreeably  written 
analysis  of  the  several  voyages  referred  to ;  and  the  information 
it  comprises,  is  precisely  of  that  description  which  we  look  for 
in  an  *  historical  account  of  Discoveries.*  In  the  third  Book,  a« 
wc  have  already  intimated,  Mr.  Murray  lays  aside  the  historian, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  ‘  great  rising  pjople  beyond  the  At- 
'  lautic.*  Though  drawn  up  with  care  and  ability,  and  unobjec¬ 
tionable  in  point  of  spirit  and  temper,  it  is  by  no  means  free 
from  inaccuracies ;  attributable  chiefly  to  the  Author’s  too  easy 
reliance  upon  indifferent  authorities.  Captain  Basil  Hall’s  vo¬ 
lumes  liad  not  appeared  when  this  part  of  the  Author’s  work 
in  tlic  printer’s  hands ;  and  some  other  publications  of  in¬ 
terest  appear  to  have  escaped  his  notice ;  fur  instance,  Lieut. 
Hall’s  Travels;  “  The  Americans  as  they  are”;  Talbot’s  Resi¬ 
lience  in  the  Canadas  ;  and  Carey  and  Lea’s  Atlas.  Some  of 
tlie  writers  referred  to  in  the  Appendix,  seem  also  to  have  l)een 
nude  liule  use  of.  In  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  Mr.  Murray 
'iiill  be  able  to  make  some  important  corrections  in  this  part  of 
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his  work,  if  he  thinks  proj>er  to  retain  the  chapters  in  question. 
It  is,  indi'ed,  very  possible,  that  the  acceptahleness  of  tfiese  yo. 
lumes  to  general  readers,  niay  l)c  enhanced  by  that  deviation 
from  the  Author's  ostensible  design,  which  has  appeareil  to  us 
to  add  nothing  to  their  substantial  value.  I  lowevcr  this  may 
he,  the  work  will  not  detract  from  the  Author's  reputation;  itjg 
the  fruit  of  much  meritorious  pains  and  labour ;  and  we  have 
pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 


Art.  II.  Sernupns.  Bv  Ibilph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  Glasgow.  Ovo.  pn. 
52().  Price  12a'.  Edinburgh.  1821). 


TTNDKR  the  title  of  Sermons,  Dr.  \\"ardlaw  has,  in  this 
volume,  presented  to  the  public,  a  connected  scries  of 
thcologic.d  lectures,  forming  a  course  of  pulpit  instruction  on 
some  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christiaii  faith.  The 
tirst  three  illustrate  the  great  burden  of  Apostolic  preaching, 
“  Gliiisl  crucilied  comprising  a  general  view'  of  the  substance 
of  the  (lospel,  the  subject  of  the  inspired  testinmny,  as  well  »s 
of  the  causes  which  hinder  that  testimony  from  meeting  with 
general  acceptance.  The  cardinal  article  of  ‘  Justification 

•  through  faitli  \  is  more  specifically  discussed  and  vindicated  in 
the  next  four  discourses ;  and  as  a  sequel  to  tliese,  an  argument¬ 
ative  discourse  is  introduced,  ‘  on  the  untcnableness  of  the  plea 
‘  against  the  Gospel,  derived  by  unbelievers  from  the  incon- 

•  sistencies  of  professed  Christians.'  The  Reasonableness  of 
true  Religion,  the  llap)>iness  it  is  adapted  to  confer,  aud  the 
true  Sources  of  spiritual  Despoudi  ncy,  are  the  topics  treated  of 
ill  the  succeeding  six.  T  he  last  three  Sermons  in  the  volume, 
were  preached  on  (uibiic  occasions,  and  are  inserted  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  re(|uest  of  friends;  the  subjects  are,  The  Christ¬ 
ian  Ministry  (I  Cor.  ii.  15,  Iti);  The  Groans  and  iIo|)es  of 
Creation  (Rom.  viii.  11) — 21);  and  the  Millennium. 

Dr.  NN  nrdlaw  stands  in  no  need  of  being  introduced  to  our 
readers,  and  a  volume  from  his  pen  w  ill,  by  a  very  numerous 
circle,  be  received  as  a  gratifying  boon  aud  valued  service. 
Printed  sermons  are  very  much  like  letters  in  this  respect:  half 
their  charm  and  force  depend  upon  their  being  a  sjiecific  com¬ 
munication  from  the  writer  to  the  parties  addressed, — not  the 
bare  vehicle  of  information  or  sentiment,  but  a  silent  remem¬ 
brancer,  s|K'aklng  to  the  heart  in  the  tones  of  friendship,  from 
w  hich  the  most  familiar  truths  acquire  a  cerUiin  freshness  and 
emphasis.  Independently,  however,  of  llie  interest  and  wei|[ht 
w  hich  tliese  Sermons  will  ilerive  from  the  character  of  the  An* 
thor,  they  have  strong  claims  upon  our  attention,  as  coraprisinjf 
an  able  exposition  and  defence  of  the  fundamental  articles 
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selecteil  for  iliscussion,  as  treating  with  great  judiciousness 
500M?  topics  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  as  containing  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  practical  anplicatioii  of  critical  and  expository 
afuuien.  Considered  simply  as  sermons,  they  would  not  be 
adapted  for  a  common  audience ;  they  presup|K)sc  something 
more  tlwui  the  average  degree  of  cultivation,  and  they  have  the 
imiiapassioncd  manner  almost  unavoidably  attaching  to  written 
>l>eecljcs  and  written  discourses.  But  we  have  to  do  with  them 
only  as  compositions  prepared  for  the  press,  in  which  point  of 
they  deserve  our  warm  encomium.  They  arc  strictly  ur- 
jrumciitalive,  and  will  amply  repay  the  close  attention  which  they 
(lommid. 

'I’he  discourse  on  Justification  by  Faith,  is  founded  on  (iai. 
ii.  J^l  ;  a  passage  which,  as  Dr.  VVardlaw  clearly  proves,  leave! 

room  for  the  sophistical  distinction  between  w'orks  moral  and 
woiks  ceremonial,  works  of  law  and  works  of  faith.  There  is, 
ns  lie  afterwards  shews  and  explains,  a  justification  hy  works; 
but,  in  tlie  sense  intended  hy  the  inspired  writer,  if  justification 
come  hy  works  of  obedience  to  any  law',  then  *  Christ  is  dead 
‘  ill  vain’; — tiie  decree  of  eternal  wisdom  for  the  ‘  salvation  of  a 
‘  i^uilty  world  ’,  is  rendered  superfluous  and  useless.  The  prin- 
cipie  which  the  Author  proceeds  to  establish  and  illustrate,  is, 

‘  1  hat  no  view  of  the  design  of  Christ’s  death  can  possibly  be 

*  the  true  one,  which  admits  of  the  supposition  being  made,  that 

*  “  righteousness  comes  hy  the  law  ”,  without  the  conclusion 
‘following,  that  “Christ  is  dead  in  vain.”’  This  criterion  is 
applied  to  several  prevailing  systems. 

‘  J.  The  end,  according  to  some,  fiir  which  Christ  came  into  the 
world,  w'as,  to  assure  mankind  of  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  to  set  them  an  example  of  virtue,  by 
th<*  imitation  of  which  they  should  set*k  the  favour  of  (lod  and  eternal 
life  an  example  j)erfected  in  the  patience  of  his  sufferings  and  death, 
by  which  last  sucriticc,  Um),  he  sealed  the  truth  of  his  testimony. 

‘  It  can  require  no  lengthened  argument  to  convince  you,  for  you 
esnnot  hut  ])erceive  even  ou  the  slightest  glance,  that,  on  such  a  system 
u  this,  the  ])roposition  in  the  text  is  L>ereft  at  once  of  ail  Us  cunclu- 
livoness  and  truth.  The  perfect  virtue  of  Jesus  Christ  ouusisted  in  per- 
fect  conformity  to  the  Divine  law.  Perft‘ct  virtue  can  consist  in  no¬ 
thing  else  than  this.  To  obtain  life,  therefore,  by  imitating  this  vir¬ 
tue,  is  the  s;ime  thing  as  obtaining  life  by  obedience  to  the  law.  But 
this,  in  the  a|K)stulic  phrase,  is  righlemsness  coming  hg  tfie  latv  :  **— • 
>t  is  finding  acceptance  w'ith  God  on  the  ground  of  our  ow’n  doing!. 
And  is  Christ,  then,  dead  in  vain  ?  Has  the  purpose  of  his  death 
hiled  ?  No.  It  has  lieeii  fully  answ'ered.  llis  example  is  completed; 
his  teKtiniony  is  sealcnl.  Such  a  view  of  tlie  work  and  death  of  Christ, 
tsenefore,  must  lie  false ;  for  it  is  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  statse- 
of  our  text.  It  will  not  abide  the  criterion  of  truth  which  it 
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furnishes.  'M^ij^hteousness  comes  by  the  law/’  ami  yet  “Chriit# 
tuM  (Iinul  iu  vuin.” 

*  Oil  the  minds  of  many  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  which  I 
s}H‘uk,  un  argument  of  this  kind,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  simple  Uv 
tiiiionv  scrij>tiire,  may,  I  am  aware,  have  no  great  weight 
indeeil  the  authority  of  the  Hible  can  stand  Imt  little  in  the 
an^',  who,  in  contradiction  of  its  universal  tenor,  and  of  so 
]H>inted  and  exjdicit  declarations,  can  talk  of  a  sinner’s  virtue  heia| 
the  ground  of  his  acceptance  with  (bsl : — and,  in  speaking  on  thk 
subject,  some  of  the  class  to  w'hom  I  allude,  have  even  gone  so  fir « 
to  say,  as  if  in  purjMised  mockery  and  dertance  of  the  words  of  in*pi, 
ration,  “  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lai/*'  than  a  virtuous  life.  Yu, 
even  of  such  men,  the  simple  argument  which  has  lK»en  suggeitc^ 
may,  through  the  blessing  or  (Jml,  sliakethe  presumptuous  con tidenoe; 
;uiJ  it  may,  at  any  rate,  guard  others  against  a  system,  which,  wbfn 
considered  in  application  to  transgressors,  (as  all  men  are,)  howerti 
])alatable  to  tlie  natural  self-complacency  of  the  human  heart,  is  us  op. 
jH»site  to  the  <lictates  of  reason  and  common  sense,  as  it  is  to  tv 
]>lainest  decisions  of  holy  writ. 

*  l2.  Some  entertain  the  notion,  that  Christ  died  to  deliver  us  fron 
the  guilt  of  original  sin^ — from  the  imputation  and  consixpience*  ti 
tlie  first  transgression, — and,  liy  freeing  us  from  thesi*,  to  set  us,  aiit 
were,  in  the  wav  of  doinir  for  ourselves. 

‘  The  extreme  tiimsinessof  such  a  fancy  might  l>e  ex|>osed  at  lengtk 
in  a  variety  of  punts  of  light,  lint  at  present,  it  is  not  at  all  neoo- 
sary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  lalM)ured  refutation  of  it,  by  discuaiu^ 
the  true  nature  of  original  sin,  and  of  our  connexion  with  the  fint 
father  of  mankind  ^ly  only  inquiry  now  is,-— on  the  suppisition 
this  having  actually  Ikhui  the  design  of  Christ’s  death,  does  the  con* 
elusion  dniwn  in  the  text  hold  gtHul  ?  '‘If  righteousness  come  bf 
the  law',”  is  (’hrist,  on  this  hypuhesis,  "ilead  in  vain  — tSupposeill 

.such  ci»nnexion  with  the  first  Adam  as  implies  any  imputathm  of  hii 
sin  to  us,  ami  any  participitimi  bv  us  in  its  p*nal  consequences,  to  hi 
completely  done  awav  ; — supfx)se  this, — wdiat  follows?  We  are  then, 
.say  the  alK’ttors  of  this  sclieme  (surely  understanding  neither  whil 
they  say  nor  w'hereof  they  athrm),  left  to  ourselves;  that  is,  to  obey 
for  ourselves,  or  to  sin  for  iiurselves, — to  obtain  God’s  favour  for  oir- 
selves,  or  for  ourselves  to  incur  his  displeasure, — to  be  justified  by  otr 
ow'n  oliediencts  or  to  be  condemned  for  our  own  disol)edience. — Nov, it 
it  n(»t  plain  to  you,  that  if  righteousness  were  to  come  at  all  in  thii 
way,  it  “  comes  />v  the  law  I?  ”  And  is  “  Christ,”  then,  “  dead  in 
vain  ?  ”  Far  from  it.  The  design  of  his  death  continues  fully  an¬ 
swered.  On  the  hypithesis,  we  have  lieen  loostnl  from  all  federal  an^ 
guilty  relation  to  our  first  head,  and  have  lxH*n  placed,  each  of  us  ftr 
hiinstdf,  in  Adam’s  circumsUinces  of  personal  res|>onsibility. 
though  this  end  is  effecteil,  “  righttsm.sness  ctuning  bv  the  law  **  (k*i 
not  interfere  with  it,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  it :  on  the  on** 
tniry,  it  is  the  very  esscmce  of  the  system  ;  acceptance  and  life  ct»iniB| 
to  us,  us  they  did  to  the  father  of  our  race,  on  the  couditioo  of  v* 
own  works.  SupjKising  no  pmal  effect,  however,  to  arise  to  usi 
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Twwlfntt,  from  Adam’s  dt'fcctioii,  still,  alas!  it  is  a  sadly  undoniafdt* 
truth,  “  all  have  sinmnl  sinned  in  their  own  persons,  and  that 
till  an*  thus  |)ersonally  fpiilty.  The  atonement,  snp|)osed  hy  this  sys- 
trm  (if  indeed  it  merits  the  desi«;nation)  to  have  lieen  made  tor  Adam’s 
franscression,  limvea  our  own  sins  unexpiated.  And  from  such  an 
atanenient,  if  thrsr  still  stand  tc»  our  account,  what  material  lienefit 
litiTe  m*  derived  ?  It  is  acciirdinj'ly  felt,  in  general,  not  to  Ik*  enough 
that  uv  l>e  thus  !rf}  to  (mrseivrs  :  it  is  found  neccssar)’  to  add  some- 
thtnjr  more.  1  therefore  notice, 

*  3.  A  much  more  pipular  and  prevailing  creed  ;  namely,  that  Christ, 
bf  his  death,  pnK*ure<l  for  us  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and 
rtf  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  G(k1  ;  so  that  now,  jH'rfect  olnMlience  is 
not  dt'manded  as  the  condition  of  life,  but  obedience,  sincere  though 
imperft'Ct,  is  accepted  in  the  nnun  of  it. 

‘  Setting  aside  for  the  jiresent  other  tests  to  which  we  might  bring 
this  l(M»s<»  and  undefined  sentiment,  we  now  inquire,  will  it  abide  the 
criterion  in  our  text?  An  instant’s  reflection  will  satisfy  you  that  it 
ninnot.  So  far  from  it,  that  insttmd  of  “  righteousness  coming  by  the 
law"  l)eing  inconsistent,  on  this  hypothesis,  with  the  design  of  Christ's 
dentil,  the  v«»ry  design  itstdf  of  his  di^th  uTis,  that  righteousness  mif^ht 
come  hv  the  law.  Perfect  oliedience  is  found  to  Ik*  out  of  the  qmn*- 
tion  ;  we  cannot  render  it :  and  C’hrist  dies,  for  the  purpose  of  procur¬ 
ing  such  a  reduction  in  the  terms  and  requin'inonts  of  tnc  law,  as  that 
wf  have  rightiHiusness  by  it.  It  is  not,  imleed,  a  |)erfect  righteous¬ 
ness:  lint  that  is  not  the  point.  It  is  the  righteousness  which  (uh\ 
accepts  to  our  justification  atid  life.  Though  righttniusness  does  not 
come  by  a  p<'rfcct  law,  it  comes  by  a  reduced  and  mitigaterl  law.  It 
still  comes  by  the  law  ;  and,  instead  of  the  conclusion  following,  that 
(lirist  is  dead  in  vain,  righteousness  thus  coming  by  the  law  is  the 
rrry  end  and  purpose  of  his  death.’  pp.  ill) — 103. 

It  is  by  the  last  of  these  schemes  that  the  Scripture  doctrine 
is  most  generally  perverted ;  and  it  forms  the  secret  creed  of 
thousands  by  whom  it  has  never  been  examined  or  reduced  to 
formal  statement.  To  this  fatal  corruption  of  the  truth,  there¬ 
fore,  Dr.  Wardlaw  chiefly  directs  his  attention ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  thus  admirnhlc  discourse  is  employed  in  exposing  its 
unsound  and  delusive  character. 

The  next  Discourse  is  entitled  *  Justification  by  Works’,  and 
illustrates  the  declaration  of  St.  James,  ch.  ii.  24.  Dr.  Ward- 
law  adverts  to  the  various  methods  by  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted  to  reconcile  this  declaration  with  the  statements  of  St. 
Paul.  The  true  solution  of  tlie  difficulty,  he  conceives  to  be, 
pot  tiiat  the  justification  of  the  sinner  is  by  faitli  and  works 
jointly  ; — not  that  St.  James  means,  by  ‘  works’,  a  faith  which 
proiluces  works,  as  distinguished  from  a  barren,  inoperative 
faith nor  yet,  that  he  refers  to  a  justification  before  men,  as 
*fi*tinguished  from  .a  justification  before  God  ; — but  that  ‘  the 

*  •tihjects  of  which  the  two  writers  res|)ectively  treat,  are  not 

*  lAe  iarne' 
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*  The  line  i mils  of  the  jiistiticatioii  Ik'fore  (nxl  of  a  Hinner»  cqqi^ 
Niilereil  as*  einuicnined  hy  the  law: — the  other  treats  the  justificttiwi 
of  a  profe^M  il  believer  in  C  hrist,  considered  in  that  ctijmcity.  Nowt))f 
former  t»f  these  justihcations  is  by  faith  ; — the  latter  by  works.  Rnt)* 
are  equally  necessary,  both  nuitually  consistent.  The  atKrmAtvni 
.Tames  in  the  text,  1  understand  to  Ik*,  imt  that  the  same  justitititifi 
is  lM»th  by  works  and  by  faith, — but,  that  there  is  a  juKtific'ttMQ 
works  as  well  as  a  justilieation  by  faith  ;  and  that  when*  there  Umt 
the  former,  there  is  not,  and  cannot  la*,  the  latter  ;  no  man  laing 
tirttnl  by  faith  as  a  sinner,  who  is  not  also  just i tied  by  tvorks  as  a  fr^ 
Jessed  heliever.’  p.  1  III. 

\\  ilhout  takinix  upon  ourselves  to  pronounce  decidedly,  that 
Dr.  W'ardlaw’s  is  the  only  admissil)lc  explanation,  we  must 
allow  that  it  is  recoininendcd  hy  two  inq^ortaut  consideratiom; 
first,  it  seems  less  open  than,  ]H*rhaps,  any  other,  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  t)f  ]»utlin^  a  force  upon  the  ])hraseoloiTy  of  the  Apostle 
dames;  and  sect)nuly,  it  virtually  includes  all  tluit  is  accurate  in 
the  preceding  solutions  of  the  difliculty.  It  does  not,  however, 
materially  diller  from  the  view  of  the  ])assa<Te  taken  hv  C'alvin* 
aiul  other  judicious  expositors.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  justi¬ 
fication  spoken  of  relates  to  man  in  two  did'erent  capacities,  a 
different  sort  of  justification  must  he  implied; — as,  in  our  own 
language,  to  justify  a  pica  in  law,  or  to  justify  h.ail,  is  a 
very  different  sort  of  justifying  from  that  which  is  implied  in 
\  indicating  a  man’s  character  from  opprobrious  attack.  Thit 
the  word  is  used  hy  the  Sacred  \N  riters  in  the  w’idcly  different 
senses  of  a  forensic  justification  or  ])ardon,  and  a  vindication  or 
attestation  of  character,  is  incontrovertible.  NV’isdom  and  righ¬ 
teousness  can  be  justilied  only  in  the  latter  sense.  (Juilt  can  hr 
justified  only  hy  the  satisfaction  of  the  law,  hy  the  executioner 
the  remission  of  the  penalty.  It  is  a  justification  implying  the  fill* 
filmeut  of  certain  conditions;  whereas  the  justification  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  integrity  is  a  matter  of  simple  cridcncc.  The  slight¬ 
est  degree  of  unprejudiced  attention  to  the  reasonings  of  the 
two  Apostles  would  convince  the  reader,  that  St.  James  is 
spe.ik‘u)g  sim})ly  of  the  evidence  of  religious  character;  and  be 
assumes,  as  a  received  anil  acknowledged  doctrine,  the  fact, 
that  faith  is  the  only  means  of  s!ilvation.  1  le  supposes  a  man 
to  s,iy  that  he  has  faith, —  in  other  words,  that  he  is  a  believeT» 
and  conseipiently  a  justified  man,  no  longer  obnoxious  to  the 
coiulemuatioii  of  the  law,  lint  his  saying  that  he  has  faith, 
would  be,  it  is  ailirmed,  of  no  avail;  he  must  afford  evidence  of  it 
I  he  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  thus  implied  in  the 


*  — ’  ‘  dustijicundi  rerbum,  Paulo  esse  ^raluilam  justiluc 
lonein  a  pud  l)ei  tribunal,  .furolto  antein  esse  demunstraiionein 
ah  r (feet is,  idtpte  npud  homines.'  ('alvin. 
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very  anxiety  shewn  by  the  Apostle  to  p^iard  arrainst  that  fatal 
abuse  of  it,  wliich  consists  in  a  false  security  arising  from  the 
idea  of  being  in  a  justified  state  by  virtue  of  an  outward  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Christian  body.  There  is  a  sense,  St.  James 
proceeds  to  she\v,  in  which  it  remains  for  a  believer  to  justify 
— to  justify  bis  pretensions  and  professed  faith,  by  his 
. — to  ‘  perfect  not  his  salvation,  but  his  faith,  by  bring- 
\n»  it  to  a  practical  test; — not  with  a  view’  to  alter  the  condition 
in  wbich  he  stands  as  justified  or  unjustified  before  God,  but 
to  ilcnionstrate  the  fact,  that  he  is  actually  and  really  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  that  faith  which  saves  the  sinner  from  condemnation, 
and  gives  access  to  a  state  of  favour.  In  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  believer  is  justilied  by  w  orks,  it  devolves  upon  him  to 
justify  himself;  and  we  may  truly  say,  that  Abraham  ju.Htfirtl 
himself,  when  he  stood  the  trial  of  his  faith,  and  offered  his  son 
ujH)n  the  altar. 

Yet,  when  the  pardon  of  sinful  man  is  spoken  of,  ‘  it  is  God 
‘  that  justifieth'  llcfore  Him,  no  living  man  can  be  justified  by 
iny  nets  of  his  own.  'fhe  death  of  (-hrist,  who  w’as  delivered 
up  for  us  all,  is  the  simple  ground  upon  w  hich  the  condemnation 
of  the  sinner  is  reversed,  w  ho  believes  in  tJesus.  The  Christian 


diKti'inc  is,  that  God  justifies  us  gratuitously,  on  account  of  no¬ 
thing  ill  us,  hut  accepting  us  as  righteous  in  CUirist.  No  fore¬ 
seen  good  works  in  us  can  influence  that  act  of  sovereign  mercy ; 
nor  can  any  works  of  obedience  ‘  make  men  meet  to  receive 
‘  "race,  or  deserve  grace  of  congruity.’  As  the  act  of  God,  jus¬ 
tification  is  entirely  gratuitous,  absolute,  and  unconditional,— 
the  judicial  reversal  of  condemnation,  which,  taking  effect  on 
our  simple  acceptance  of  the  offered  mercy,  is  immediately  fol- 
I'wed  by  a  total  change  of  the  relation  in  which  the  creature 
tands  to  his  Maker.  That  faith  cannot  merit  this,  or  merito¬ 
riously  justify  us,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  acceptance  of  pardon 
hv  a  culprit,  cannot  he  the  cause  of  his  being  pardoned.  That 
faith  which  is  reckoned  to  the  sinner  instead  of  righteousness 


‘Jt  deserving,  necessarily  excludes  the  idea  of  merit  or  desert  as 
‘tlaching  either  to  itself  or  to  any  thing  in  him  by  which  it  is 
accompanied.  It  is  this  point  which  St.  Paul  labours  to  estab- 
with  a  view  to  bring  down  the  boastful  Jew  to  his  proper 
and  to  destroy  the  idea  of  there  being  any  thing  that  could 
entitle  him,  more  than  the  heathen,  to  the  Divine  favour.  The 
Apostle's  argument  is,  that  the  condemnation  under  which  the  law 
"f  fh)d  places  the  human  race,  is  total  and  universal ; — that  that 
provides  no  w^ay  in  which  the  offender  can  be  justified; — 
it  knows  of  no  such  thing  as  an  atonement  for  transgression 
I7  the  good  deeds  of  the  transgressor; — that  the  only  justifica¬ 
tion  of  sinner  must  be  without  law  or  extra-judicial,  and  irre- 
P^tive  of  his  deserts that  forgiveness  and  merit  arc  ideas 
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<juite  incompatiMo ; — that  the  renunciation  of  all  claim  U  the 
first  tiling  which  hecomes  the  supplicant  for  mercy  and  llm 
neither  ceremonial  observances  nor  works  of  obedience  could  hy 
possibility  have  any  thing  to  do  in  the  matter  of  our  release  fron 
the  penalties  of  the  law'.  Such  })leas  could  avail  absolutely  no. 
thing  on  the  ground  of  law ;  and  that  ground  being  given  up, 
and  the  justilication  of  the  offender  being  admitted  to  l)e  a  pure 
act  of  grace,  on  that  ground  desert  or  claim  is  equally  excluded; 

otherwise  mercy  is  no  more  mercy.”  Tiironghout  this  admir* 
able  chain  of  reasoning,  the  justification  of  sinful  man  is  consi* 
tiered  as  the  sovereign  act  of  tlie  floral  (jovernor  of  the  Uni* 
verse,  self-originated,  and  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  an 
adetpiate  piopitiation  having  been  made  for  the  sins  of  the 
world, — a  juslilicaliun  or  amnesty  extended  to  every  believer  in 
Jesus. 

Now  it  is  iinj)ossil)lc  for  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  sophistry  to 
show,  that  there  is  the  slightest  discrepancy  between  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  through  faith  irrespective  of  works,  and 
that  which  teaches  the  indispensable  necessity  of  good  works  in 
the  Indiever  as  the  evidence  of  that  justification,  anil  the  certain 
result  of  faith.  To  make  St.  James  contradict  St.  Paul,  he 
must  he  forced  to  say  :  ‘  Ye  sec  then  how  that  by  works,  a  man 
‘  is  justified,  and  nol  through  the  blood  of  Christ  only'  This 
is,  indeed,  the  doctrine  he  lias  been  represented  as  countenanc¬ 
ing.  As  regards  the  ground  of  justification,  the  only  real  oppo¬ 
sition  is  between  the  propitiation  (Jod  hatli  set  forth  and  the 
works  of  the  law  .  It  is  certain,  then,  that  St.  James  cannot  at 
all  refer  to  the  ground  of  tlie  Divine  jiroceedings  towards  the 
sinner,  lie  is  treating  of  the  Christian  character,  to  which  be¬ 
longs  a  moral  justification,  such  as  that  by  which  the  faith  of 
Abraham  was  attested,  whose  conduct  is  shewn  to  have  resulted 
from  that  very  faith  by  w  hich  he  had  embraced  the  promises  of 
God.  In  this  sense,  it  remains  for  every  Christian  to  justifr 
himself  by  his  w'orks.  Nay,  there  is  another  sense,  in  w’hich  the 
justification  of  the  believer  is  reserved  for  tlie  day  of  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  sons  of  God, — that  day  to  which  the  Judge  of 
all  has  deferred  the  full  justification  of  his  own  justice  and  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  treatment  of  his  sinful  creatures. 

Instead,  then,  of  denying  ‘  the  first  and  second  justification’ 
of  the  Papists,  we  might  admit,  w  ith  this  explanation,  of  a  third, 
and,  in  their  use  of  the  w  ord,  a  fourth.  There  is  first,  the  judi¬ 
cial  reversal  of  condemnation ;  secondly,  the  change  of  heart  by 
which  the  wicked  man  is  made  just;  tliirdly,  the  course  ofob^ 
dience  which  attests  his  faith;  and  fourthly,  the  final  declaration 
of  Ills  character  as  the  servant  of  Christ  before  assembled  worlds. 
But  as,  in  each  instance,  the  application  of  the  word  justificado* 
would  be  materially  diflcrcnt,  to  speak  of  the  one  asifiw^® 
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^nd,  or  tliinl  rolativoly  to  tlic  other,  would  he  to  introduce  a 
Iiirm*ntal)le  confusion  of*  ideas.  Let  the  word  justification  he 
tnken  in  its  connexion,  as  the  sacred  writers  use  it,  and  no  other 
difficulty  or  ainhi^uity  will  be  found  to  attach  to  its  varying  im¬ 
port,  than  arises  from  a  predetermination  not  to  find  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  St.  Paid  in  his  ow  n  writings,  or  from  the  perplexities  in 
which  that  doctrine  lias  been  involved  hy  theological  casuistry. 

>Ve  have  before  us  a  sermon  on  *  Justification  hy  Faith*,  by 
.1  venerable  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Pody,  the  Rev.  Jabez 
Bunting,  whicli  wc  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  to  notice. 
It  has  reached  a  fourth  edition,  hut  has  only  fallen  into  our 
hands  within  a  few'  days.  It  purports  to  he  *  a  general  stale- 
‘  meat  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  held  hy  the  Wesleyan 
*  Methodists  and  in  this  point  of  view',  it  seems  entitled  to.  the 
more  attention.  With  the  greater  part  of  the  statements  which 
the  Sermon  contains,  we  liave  been  highly  satisfied.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  fireceding  view'  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Hunting  thus 
correctly  distinguishes  the  different  acceptations  of  the  word. 


‘  1  wisih  to  (d)sorvo,  that  the  subject  now  to  l)e  considered  is  not  tho 
juilitication  of  Christian  lielievers  hefttre  men  hy  the  evidence  of  their 
works.  Of  such  a  declarative  or  manifeKtativc  justification,  Ht.  James 
wTites,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle.  Rut  St.  Paul,  in  the  text 
(Rom.  V.  1.),  directs  our  attention  to  a  thing  alt(»gcther  distinct  and 
iliwimilar;  to  the  justification  of  j)eiiitent  sinners  before.  God,  And  it 
should  never  Im?  forgotten,  that  the  justifying  act  of  (icHl’s  grace,  w'hich 
Iirings  us  into  a  state  of  peace  with  him,  is  necessarily  previous  to 
thtoe  justifying  works  of  ours  which  afford  evidence  to  others  that  we 
in*  in  such  a  state. 

*  I  speak  not  now,  nor  did  the  Apostle  in  the  text  design  to  speak, 
of  that  pnhlic  justification  of  {lersevering  l)elievers  at  the  Last  Day, 
which  may  he  called  their  sentential  and  final  justification  before  Jesus, 
the  Judge  of  all.  This,  also,  will  be  pronounced  upon  the  etndcnce  of 
their  works  ;  works  springing  from  faith,  and  evincing  its  genuiiu*net» 
md  its  continuance.  But  our  business  is  with  a  presettt  justification  ; 
1  justitication  not  to  be  hereafter  cx])erienced,  but  already  pronounced, 
pn«lainicd,  and  enjoyed.  The  language  of  the  text  is  explicit  on  this 
point ;  “  Being  (now)  justified  by  faith.”  * 


In  proceeding  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  justification,  Mr. 
hunting  remarks,  that  ‘  justification  and  the  remission  or  the 
‘  forgiveness  of  sin,  are  substantially  the  same  thing.*  The  Ro- 
^nist,  who  confounds  justification  with  sanctification,  consist¬ 
ently  denies  this.  We,  as  Protestants,  must  agree  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  aftirmative.  ‘  That  which,  viewed  in  one  aspect,  is  par¬ 
don,  viewed  in  another,  is  justification.’  Yet,  inasmuch  as  the 
^^«r  term  points  to  a  judicial  act,  and  appears  to  have  been 
«*^loyed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  convey  an  idea  which  is  not  im¬ 
plied  hy  the  word  pardon,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  have  clear 
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notions  of  the  specific  ilillcrencc  in  their  import.  It  is  admitted, 
that  they  are  often  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  convertible  tenm 
our  justification  through  the  blood  of  Christ  involving  a  judicial 
pardon.  Kut  the  justiliod  man  feels,  that,  though  his  cundemo- 
ntion  is  reversed,  his  daily  trespasses  require  at  the  hands  of 
his  reconciled  (lod  and  Father,  daily  forgiveness.  It  is  witlu 
widely  different  meaning  that  we  s|)eak  of  the  pardon  of  a  cri¬ 
minal  by  his  sovereign,  aiul  the  pardon  constantly  renewed  by  a 
father  towarils  his  child.  The  practical  importance  of  ah«t 
may  seem  to  some  persons  a  mere  verbal  refinement,  will  be 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  paragraphs. 

*  1.  AnotluT  remark,  winch  it  may  not  bo  uiuiocossary  to  make,  it, 
that  Jiistitic-ation,  however  otfoctual  to  our  release  from  past  guilt,  do^ 
not  terminate  our  state  of  prohation.  It  is  n(»t  irreversil)le,  any  more 
than  eternal.  As  he  wlu»  is  now  justitieil,  was  onee  eoiidemned,  suhr 
may  in  future  eome  again  int(»  eondemnation,  hy  relapsing  into  sin  and 
uidH'lief,  although  at  present  “  aecepted  in  the  Heloved.”  Thus 
Aua.m,  lK*h»re  transgression,  was  in  a  state  of  favour;  hut  as  he  had 
m>t  then  fulfilled,  to  the  end  of  his  prohation,  tlie  righteousness  of  that 
I^aw  iimler  wiiich  he  was  jtlaeed,  his  ultimate  and  final  acivpuiiicc  was 
not  ahsohitely  eertain.  11  is  privilege,  as  one  aceepted  of  (itHl,  might 
U*  forfeitetl  ;  and  was  aetually  forfeited  hy  his  siihsi'quent  sin.  Now 
our  own  Justification,  or  I’ardon,  only  ])laccs  us,  as  to  this  ]>oint,  u 
similar  circumstances.  Though  ever  so  elearly  and  fully  forgiven,  w»* 
are  yet  on  our  trial  for  eternity  ;  and  should  “  hsjk  to  ourselves,  that 
we  h»si*  not  the  things  which  we  have  gained.”  That  JustificatH* 
may  for  our  sin  be  reversed,  aj)pears  from  our  Lord’s  Parable  of  the 
Tw  o  Debtors  ;  in  wlueh  one  w  ho  luul  obtained  tlie  blessing  of  forgive¬ 
ness  is  represented  as  incurring  the  forfeiture  of  it,  l)V  the  indulgence 
of  an  unforgiving  s])irit  towards  Ins  fellow-servant.  (NIatt.  xviii. 
rk').)  Let  us  therefore  “  watch  and  pniy,  that  we  enter  not  into 
temptation.” 

*  it.  1  will  only  add,  on  this  topic,  that,  as  the  blessing  of  Jiistifici- 
tion  may  Ik»  lost,  so,  while  our  state  of  probation  continues,  it  may,  if 
S4Uiglit,  be  agitiu  recovered.  ..Vnd  not  only  our  Jirst  pardon,  hut  that 
whicli  we  may  receive,  when,  after  a  relapse  into  sin,  w'e  are  afresh 
aeeepteil  and  ahsidved,  st»  as  to  have  our  “  hackslidinga  healed,"  and 
our  interest  in  divine  mercy  restored,  may  be  scripturally  termedJui* 
tification.’  pp.  D,  10. 

l>ut.  ill  attempting  to  prove  that  Scripture  knows  anything 
of  .such  a  secoml  justification,  Nlr.  luinting  wholly  fails.  That 
justification  does  not  terminate  our  state  of  prohation,  every 
one  will  admit ;  hut  to  represent  the  justified  believer  as  merely 
in  a  state  of  privilege,  which  may  he  alternately  forfeited  and 
rccoveretl, — a  slate  of  probation  analogous  to  tliat  under 
which  Adam  was  placed, — ajipcars  to  us  to  amount  almost  to  a 
nullification  of  llic  doctrines  of  grace.  It  suspends  the  eftec- 
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five  justirtcation  of  the  believer,  after  all,  upon  a  new  law  of 
works;  and  is  subversive  of  the  very  doctrine  for  which  Mr. 
Hunting  has  been  contending.  The  Itomanist  would  hail  such 
an  approximation  to  his  tenets,  as  coining  little  sliort  of  w  hat  he 
would  deem  orthodoxy.  Yet  we  cannot  but  believe,  that  Mr. 
hunting  errs  in  words,  more  than  in  meaning, — that  his  error  is 
lo<»ical,  more  than  theological;  that  he  believes  in  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  although  he  makes  but  slender  reference  to  it  ; 
and  that  he  is  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  sacred  *  earnest* 
of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  by  which  the  sons  of  God  are 
‘scaled  unto  the  day  of  redemption.* 

In  place  of  combating  these  erroneous  statements  by  any  fur¬ 
ther  remarks  of  our  own,  we  shall  bring  under  the  eye  of  our 
readers,  tlie  noble  language  in  which  Hooker  met  the  feeble 
reasonings  and  timid  objections  of  the  Armiuians  of  his  day. 

*  If  the  spirit  w  hich  is  given  to  cherish  and  preserve  the  seed  of 

*  life,  may  be  given  and  taken  away,  how  is  it  **  the  earnest  of 
‘  uur  inheritance  until  redemption  *’  i  how'  doth  it  continue 

*  with  us  “  for  ever”?  .  .  .  But  you  will  say.  That  as  he  that  is 

*  to-day  holy,  may  to-morrow  forsake  his  holiness  and  become 
‘  impure ;  as  a  friend  may  change  his  mind  and  be  made  an 

*  enemy;  as  hope  may  wither;  so  Faith  may  die  in  the  heart  of 
‘  man,  the  spirit  may  be  quenched,  (irace  may  be  extinguished, 
‘they  which  believe  may  be  quite  turned  away  from  the  truth. 

‘  The  case  is  clear,  long  experience  hath  made  this  manifest ; 

‘  it  needs  no  proof.  1  grant  we  are  apt,  prone,  and  ready  to 
‘  forsake  (lod  ;  but  is  God  ready  to  forsake  us  ?  Our  minds 
‘arc  changeable :  is  Ilis  so  likewise?  Whom  God  hath  justi- 
‘  fied,  hath  not  Christ  assured,  that  it  is  “  his  Father’s  will  to 
‘give  them  a  kingdom”?  Notwithstanding,  it  shall  not  bt? 
‘otherwise  given  tliem,  than  “if  they  continue  grounded  and 
‘cstahlislieil  iii  the  faith,  and  be  not  moved  away  from  tlie  hope 
‘of  the  Gospel”;  “if  they  abide  in  love  and  holiness.”  Our 
‘Saviour,  therefore,  wlieii  be  spoke  of  the  .sheep  cficctually 
‘called  and  truly  gathered  into  bis  fold,  “1  give  unto  them 
‘eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
‘  pluck  tliem  out  of  my  hand  ” ;  in  promising  to  save  them,  he 
‘promised,  no  doubt,  to  preserve  them  in  tliat  witliout  which 
‘there  can  be  no  salvation,  as  also  from  that  whereby  it  is 
‘  irrecoverably  lost.*  * 

hi  Sermon  VI.  *  on  the  Uses  of  Good  Works,’  Dr.  Wardlaw 
tlius  correctly  and  scri  pin  rally  describes  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
Iwtion  under  which  the  Christian  is  placed. 


*  Hooker's  Disc,  of  Justification. 
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*  Hut,  whlUt  mail,  us  a  sinnor,  must  be*  justified  by  jrratv,  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  alone ;  yet,  when  he  has  In'lieved  in  Chriit,  h« 
enters  u|>on  and  sustains  a  new  relation,  lie  becomes  a  ])rofess(ir  of 
the  faith  of  the  gosjiel,— of  reconciliation  to  («od  by  the  death  of  hh 
Sjii, — of  subjection  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Uedeemer’s  love.  To  Jesu.'i, 
the  new  Master,  whose  servant  he  decLires  himself,  he  must  now 
“  stand  or  fall.” — In  this  view,  he  and  his  professions  of  faith  and  lore 
are  ujMm  trial.  In  this  sensCj  his  life  is,  truly  and  properly,  a  state  of 
fintbation.  The  probation  of  sinners,  as  candidates  for  immortality,  we 
utterly  reject,  as  contradictory  to  the  plainest  testimonies  of  scriptuiy 
and  of  common  sense  :  but  the  probation  of  professed  disciples  of  Christ, 
as  candidates  for  the  final  acknowled»;ment  by  their  M sister,  of  the 
reality  of  their  faith  and  love,  we  maintain,  as  scriptural,  consistent, 
and  necevss;iry. — And  it  is  by  ^ood  works”  that  their  discipleship 
must  be  substantiated,  not  in  the  sij'ht  of  men  only,  but  of  Christ,  and 
of  (liHl.  It  is  true,  that  (nal  liKiks  directly  into  the  heart,  and  discerns 
its  spiritual  state  and  character  without  any  medium  of  proof.  But, 
for  the  vindication  and  display  of  his  own  character,  as  **  the  righteous 
Lord  who  loveth  righteousness  ”,  he  has  been  jileased  to  make  the  works 
of  his  jH*ople  the  test  by  which  he  will  openly  try  their  professions, 
lie  might  .say  before  angels  and  men,  in  the  great  day  of  final  ac- 
o)unls, — “  I  the  Lord  search  the  hearts,  I  try  the  reins  ”  : — “  I  saw 
the  inward  liiith,  and  fear,  and  love  of  those  who  are  now  placed  on  my 
right  hand:  and,  agrtvably  to  my  secret,  intuitive,  and  infallible  ac- 
tjuaintance  with  their  minds  and  hearts,  I  now  pronounce  my  sentence.” 
'I'lius  he  might  do :  luid  who  among  the  congregated  millions  w'ould 
venture  to  cjuestion  his  right,  or  to  di.spute  his  sentence  ^  But  such 
is  not  his  inetlnHl.  He  is  pleased  to  judge  the  lieart  by  the  external 
manifestations  of  its  character, — to  bring  professed  faith  and  love  to  a 
pnu’tical  standard,  of  which  his  intelligent  creatures,  as  well  us  him¬ 
self,  c;ui  judge.  This  we  shewed  you  in  last  diseourse,  especially  from 
the  description  given,  in  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the 
gos|H!l  according  to  Matthew,  of  the  transactions  of  the  final  judgement, 
by  Jesus  himself,  the  divine  as  well  as  divinely  ap])ointed  Judge  of 
angels  and  men. — Now,  that  W’hich  is  to  be  tlie  te.st  and  touchstone 
t»f  profession  in  the  day  of  judgement,  must  he  such  also  notr.  'fhe 
evidence  of  faith  and  love  at  last,  must  be  the  evidence  of  faith  and 
love  at  present.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  imjiortant  uses  of  good 
works,  and  of  the  reasons  why  we  ought  to  be  zealous  of  them. 
’Fhey  are  the  proofs  ot  sincerity  in  the  Christian  profession  ; — jiroofs  to 
others,  proots  to  ourselves ;  evidences  that  we  are  not  deceiving  our¬ 
selves  with  a  name  to  live,  w  hile  we  are  dead, — w’ith  a  form  of  god¬ 
liness,  while  we  are  denying  its  jKiw’cr.”  This  is  the  test  by  w'hich  the 
Judge  of  all  shall  decide  at  last ;  this  the  test  by  which  fellow-men 
must  form  their  estimate  of  us  now* ;  this  the  test  by  which  wc  muit 
faithfully  try  ourselves.’  pp.  173 — 17i>. 
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T  his  and  the  following  sermon  in  continuation  of  the  subject, 
are  deserving  ot  the  highest  commendation  for  their  practical 
excellence.  Sermon  \  HI.  is  a  tine  specimen  of  digiiitied  ex- 
lH>btulation;  and  in  the  Xtli,  ‘on  the  Happiness  of  Ucligion/ 
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tlu*  INvac!»er’s  style  seems  to  borrow  additional  warmth  and 
IVom  the  inspiring  theme. 

‘  You  may  toll  me,  there  are  pleasures  in  sin.  It  were  folly  to  deny  it. 
You  would  smile  at  any  attempt  to  convince  you  of  the  ciuitrary, — to 
anrut*  you  out  of  your  own  experience.  Yes  ;  there  arr  pleasur«»8  in 
sin.  If  there  were  not,  there  would  be  no  temptations  to  Kin,^no  ]>eril8 
iltendiiiiT  ex|M)sure  to  it, — no  need  for  vigilance  and  fiir  warning  against 
it.  Its  pleasure  are  many  ; — their  attractions  |>owerful  to  the  n])])etites 
of  our  sensual  nature  ; — their  fascinations  multiform  and  widely  seduc¬ 
tive.— Hut  arc  they  pleasures  worthy  of  a  creature  that  feels  himself 
rational,  ami  that  l>elieves  himself  immortal  and  accountable?  Are 
they  (lesiTviiig  of  the  place  wliich  such  a  creature  gives  them,  when  he 
i)iu>ues  them  as  his  chief  gtsKl, — when  he  makes  them  his  happiness  ? 
Ao,  surely.  The  true  happiness,  as  well  as  the  true  gh»ry,  of  such  a 
ercature,  tnusl  consist  in  being  like  its  Maker.  \V’ill  you  not  l)c  per¬ 
suaded  that  there  are  pleasures  in  ludiness?  I  cannot  help  it.  There 
.in*  those,  hlesseil  Ik*  (rod,  who  not  only  believe  it,  but  feel  it  and  know 
it.  (lod  himself  knows  it  intinitely.  Angels,  to  the  extent  of  their 
nature’s  capacity,  know  it  perfectly.  iMaii  knew  it  originally.  Re- 
neued  sinners  know’  it  partially  here ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  know 
it  fully  in  heaven. 

•  It  may  Ik?  so — do  any  of  you  say  ? — we  have  no  taste  for  those 
pK*nsures— let  us  have  our  own — we  leave  these  to  the  saittis. — ()  my 
friends,  turn  not  away  with  a  sneer  a  matter  so  serious.  Does  it  give 
you  no  concern,  to  think  that  your  hearts  should  Ik*  in  such  a  state  m 
to-huve  no  relish  for  the  j)leasures  of  holiness, — no  taste  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  (h)d  himself — for  the  springs  of  divine  felicity  ?  Does  it  give 
you  no  concern,  that  your  pleasure  should  be  in  what  is  op]>OHitc  to  hia 
nature  and  to  his  w  ill, — in  the  breaking  and  not  in  the  keeping  of  hia 
wminaiuls,  — in  contrariety,  and  not  in  conforinity  to  him  ? 

‘  And  let  me  ])ut  it  to  you,  In'forc  your  conscience,  and  before  your 
(i(m1:— Do  yon  not,  after  all,  feel  that  in  the  pleasures  of  sin  there  is 
a  stills:?  l)o  not  they  require,  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  them,  that 
you  think  as  little  as  possible  of  (»od  ?  Does  not  the  secret  of  those 
plwisures  lie  in  the  banishment  of  Him  from  the  mind  ; — and  is  not 
cvrry  thought  of  Him,  when  it  does  intnide,  felt  to  lie  unw'elcome,  and 
a  diini|H*r  to  the  zest  with  which  you  partake  of  them  ?  Is  it  not  irk- 
s<une  lH)th  to  your  solitary  and  your  social  gratifications? — And  what 
sort  of  pleasures,  then,  are  they  for  a  rational,  immortal,  accountable 
Isiing,  to  which  the  very  thought  of  your  Maker  is  a  distressing  and 
irritating  interruption  ? — from  w’hich,  in  order  to  your  enjoying  them, 
Jdl  such  thoughts  must  be  driven  or  laughed  away  ? — or,  if  that  cannot 
l«  done,  the  merry  countenance  must  belie  the  misgiving  and  aching 
lM*art,  ami  the  lips  contradict  the  conscience  ? — Whatever  your  corrupt 
hearts  may  say,  I  am  certain  I  have  the  convictions  of  your  better 
judp'mcnts  on  my  side,  lliey  cannot  be  pk*asurcs  worthy  of  your 
^tiire,  that  require  the  studied  exclusion  of  God!  How  appalling  the 
thought  !• — Such  arc  not  the  pleasures  of  religion.  This  we  grant ; 
‘*nd  this  w'e  aihrro  to  lie  their  very  excellence.  God  enters  into  them. 
He  forms,  if  the  expression  may  allowed,  their  chief  ingredient,  nay. 
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tliolr  wry  suhstance  and  essence.  Tn  be  **  partakers  of  the  divine  | 
nature  ”,  is  to  U*  ha]>py,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  happiness  in  the 
creation. — He  assured  that,  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  unirerKe 
tliere  is  a  connectiiui  which  you  cannot  dissolve,  between  sin  and  iniserv. 
You  find  it  to  be  so,  ye  wlni  give  yourselves  to  its  pleasures.  Kif 
surely  it  is  misery,  not  to  be  able  to  think  (d  (bnl  without  having  vuur 
pleasure  s{>oiled.  And  the  connection  is,  by  the  sjime  divine  law, 
equally  invariable  l)elween  htiliiiess  and  happiness.  They  have  been 
assiiciated  from  eternity  in  the  nature  of  lieity  ;  and  the  a8s<»ciatiim 
llms  subsisting  in  himself  has,  by  a  moral  necessity,  iH'come  the  prin- 
ciple  4Ui  which,  we  may  assure  ourselves,  the  constitution  has  hern 
established  of  the  whole  intelligent  crciition.’  pp.  2H3 — 285. 

Wc  had  marked  for  citation  the  masterly  exposition  of  1  John 
iv.  17,  in  Sermon  \lth,  hut  must  content  ourselves  with  point¬ 
ing  it  out  to  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers.  The  pas- 
sage  has  exercised  and  haillcd  the  ingenuity  of  commentators. 
Calvin  understands  by  love  in  this  verse,  ‘  ctiuritas  Dei  er^a 
‘  nos\^  and  his  comment  is:  *  Tantum  cr^o  (jtiisrjut  In  fide  jno- 
'ferity  cum  henc  animo  cowpositus  cst  ad  twpectauduui  judicii 

*  diem*.  Others  have  suj>posed  a  day  t)f  trial  and  ))ersecutiou 
to  he  referred  to.  Hut  it  appears  to  us,  that  Dr.  \\  ardlaw  lias 
most  happily  rescued  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  AiM)sile: 

‘  Herein  is  love  to  God  perfected  in  us,  so  that  we  may  have 
‘  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgement,  in  that  as  He  is  *  (in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  love  to  his  children)  ‘  so  are  we,  in  this  world’.  Tlmt 
is,  from  a  rescmhlance  to  God  in  character,  and  especially  in 
love,  the  true  evidence  of  our  love  to  Him,  there  will  arise  a 
contidcncc  in  the  day  of  judgement ;  for  this  genuine  love  ex- 
pclleth  all  servile  and  tormenting  fear. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Preacher,  in  this  and  the  following 
discourses,  to  shew,  that  the  cause  of  such  fear  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Ciospcl  ;  ‘  neither  is  it  in  (lod.’  This  leads  to  the 
examination  of  the  sentiment  often  maintained,  '  that  God  does 
‘  at  times,  in  sorereigntf/y — that  is,  not  properly  as  a  direct 
‘  chastisement  for  sin,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  trying  and  exer- 
‘  cising  the  graces  of  his  people, — withilraw  from  them  what  b 

*  usually  termed  sensible  comforty  and  cause  them  to  experience 
‘  for  a  season  the  “  fear  which  hath  torment”.*  Dr.  Wardlaw 
refers  in  ]>articidar  to  the  language  of  Dr.  Colquhoun,  as  coun¬ 
tenancing  views  on  the  subject  which  have  long  appeared  to 
him  not  a  little  hazardous.  Wc  feel  that  the  pages  of  our 
Journal  are  scarcely  a  proper  place  for  the  full  discussion  of 
this  most  interesting  and  delicate  topic.  Dr.  Wardlaw  has 
treated  it  with  admirable  caution  and  discrimination,  and  wc 
are  disposed  almost  entirely  to  concur  in  his  general  principles. 
The  crude  notions  of  Divine  sovereignty  betrayed  in  the  pnra- 
seology  alluded  to,  we  unite  with  him  in  deprecating ;  and  the 
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whole  system  uf  mysticism,  properly  so  calleil,  must  be  regarded 
a:,  not  less  destructive  of  usefulness  than  of  comfort.  There  is, 
howeuM,  one  point  on  which  we  think  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  left 
room  for  objection.  Adverting  to  the  case  of  Job,  he  rc- 
uiarks : 

*  The  ilitfen*iice  must  at  once  be  apjiarent,  Wtween  the  sovereign 
hilling  of  (mhI's  countenance,  and  the  iiiHiction  of  external  calamities, 
whether  in  substance,  in  family,  or  in  piTson.  The  former,  we  have 
HVii,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  mrans  the  w’ithdrawment  of  the  light  of 
ouufort  from  the  s<uil,  by  whicli  it  is  made  to  walk  in  darkness, — the 
preventing  of  tlie  mind,  by  a  suspension  of  the  necessary  divine  iiiHu- 
ciav,  from  siH‘ing,  trusting  in,  and  enjoying  (nnl.  So  very  ditferent  is 
this  from  being  visited  with  outward  providential  distresses,  that  it  is 
often  in  the  midst  of  the  latter  that  the  chei'ring  light  of  the  divine 
ixtuntenniiee  is  most  purely  and  copiously  enjoyed  ;  the  Lord  compen- 
s.iting  the  withdrawment  of  his  earthly  gifts,  by  the  clearer  discoveries 
of  himself,  and  the  fuller  communications  of  his  grace.  The  light  of 
his  fiviiiir  comes  in  such  seasons  upon  the  soul,  as  you  may  have  siHm 
;i  Inani  of  softened  ami  silvery  radiance  streaming  through  an  ojicning 
in  the  lieavens  along  the  Imsoin  of  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud.  The  very 
fXjM'riencc  winch  is  then  enjoyed  of  the  “  exctdlence  of  his  loving- 
kinihu‘ss’*,  more  than  reconciles  his  Indicving  children  to  the  heaviest 
of  his  visitations.  Jlut  **  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  lH»ar?**  The 
withholding  of  the  light  of  God’s  countenance,  so  far  from  coming 
under  the  same  rule  of  judgement  with  temporal  bereavements  and 
di^itresses,  is  the  shutting  out  from  the  mind  of  the  very  comfort  that 
renders  such  trials  tolerable  and  salutary.  What  may  not  be  endured, 
if  the  mind  is  left  open  to  the  free  entrance  of  the  consolations  of  God  1 
Hut  if  the  avenues  by  which  these  cuter  arc  closed,  and  all  is  dark 
w'itliin,— if  spiritual  clescrtion  is  sujMiraddcd  to  external  sufferiug,—- 
“  how  great  is  that  darkness  !  ” —  The  sovereign  hiding  of  God’s  coun¬ 
tenance,  indeed,  appears  to  my  mind  quite  incompatible  with  the  possi- 
Inlity  of  the  proper  spiritual  improvement  of  trials.  For  how  can  W'e 
rightly  improve  them,  unless  xve  see  God  in  them  ; — and  sec  him,  with 
the  eve  of  faitli  and  love,  in  the  gracious  character  which  he  sustains 
in  inflicting  them  ?  It  is  only  when  we  discern  a  Father's  hand  and  a 
Father’s  kindness  in  them,  that  they  can  yield  us  any  real  benefit,  that 
thev  can  inijirove  our  graces,  and  promote  our  meetiicss  for  the  service 
and  enjoyment  of  himself.'  pp.  35(i,  357» 

There  is  so  niucli  truth  in  this  representation,  and  yet,  it  is 
^0  far  from  being  entirely  true,  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to 
handle  it  with  suiHcient  nicety.  With  as  much  brevity  as  pos¬ 
sible,  wc  must  submit  our  objections  to  the  much  respected 
'Writer.  In  the  first  place,  although  the  difference  is  obyiou8| 
between  ‘  the  hiding  of  God’s  countenance  *  and  the  infliction 
^>1*  external  calamities,  yet,  ‘  the  withdrawment  of  the  light  of 
‘  comfort  ’  may  be  not  only  the  result,  but  the  very  essence  of 
pciboual  calamity.  Such  cases,  the  Author  refers  to,  as  excep- 
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lions  lo  Ids  general  princij)lcs ;  but  it  deserves  consideration, 
wlielhcr  such  distinctions  are’  not  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the 
distinction  upon  which  he  insists.  If  tlic  mind  he  prevented 
from  ‘  seeing;,  trusting  in,  and  enjoying  (iod  \  hy  constitutional 
tendency  or  bodily  malady,  it  comes  to  much  the  same,  whether 
we  refer  it  lo  ‘a  suspension  of  Divine  inlluence’,  or  lo  ‘the 

*  mysterious  providence  of  (jod  Any  dilliculty  attaching  to 
such  cases,  is  not  removed  or  lessened  hy  the  Author’s  reason, 
iug.  We  agree  with  him  in  the  conviction,  that  such  visitations 
are  never  to  he  regariled  as  exemplilications  of  ‘  pure  80>-e- 
‘  roignty  ’ ;  and  it  would  he  the  height  of  unauthorized  rashness 
aud  cruelly,  to  re])resent  them  as  j)unitive.  Tliey  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as,  not  less  than  loss  of  property  or  any  other  calamity,  a 
providential  event, — )>ermittcd  for  wise,  though  it  may  he  inscru- 
table  ends, — and  not  less  consistent  w  ith  the  fatherly  character  of 
(lod,  than  any  other  species  of  moral  discipline  or  chastisement. 
Hesitles,  Dr.  >Vardlaw  admits,  that  *  it  is  often  exceedingly 
‘  didicult  to  determine’,  (it  is  always  diflicult  for  the  sufferer  him¬ 
self,  aiul  sometimes  for  those  around  him,)  ‘  wliat  share  the  animal 
‘  frame,  in  its  organic  structure  or  its  physical  temperament, 

‘  may  have  in  proilucing  or  modifying  the  distempers  of  the 
‘  mind  ’.  The  mixed  nature  of  the  alllictive  visitations  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  renders  it  the  more  impracticable  always  to  draw  this 
line.  There  are  few'  cases  of  sudden  or  severe  calamity,  in 
which  the  bodily  health  docs  not  suffer  more  or  less  ;  and  the 
liner  mechanism  of  the  nervous  system  often  proves  inadequate 
to  sustain  the  pressure  of  physical  or  mental  suft’ering.  It  is 
surely,  then,  going  much  too  far,  to  say,  that,  in  such  cases, 
where  a  feeling  of  spiritual  desertion  (however  uiireal)  is  suj)er- 
added  to  external  suifering,  the  state  of  mind  is  ‘  incoin])atible 
‘  with  the  ]H)ssibility  of  the  proper  spiritual  improvement  of 

*  trials’.  It  is  in  such  seasons  of  darkness,  under  the  total 
sus))ension  of  comfort,  when  the  trial  is  felt  to  be  indeed  into¬ 
lerable, — that  the  strength  of  faith  has  been,  in  some  instances, 
most  signally  illustrated.  Without  meaning  for  a  moment  to 
intimate,  that  any  case  of  human  suffering  can  present  a  parallel 
to  the  mysterious  agonies  which  prompted  the  Saviour’s  awful 
complaint,  “  My  God,  why  hast  tliou  forsaken  me?”  we  seem 
to  have  the  highest  authority  for  regarding  our  Lord’s  conduct, 
though  not  his  sufferings,  as  exemplary;  (sec  lleb.  v.  7— 9; 
iv.  15.)  and  his  language  seems  to  be  recorded  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  consolatory  fact,  that  he  was  “  tempted  on  all 
points  like  as  we  are,  but  w  ithout  sin  And  even  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  sufferer  to  be  utterly  incapacitated,  at  the  time,  for 
‘  rightly  improving  the  trial  *,  or  deriving  any  present  benefit 
from  the  Divine  procedure,  it  may  “  afterward  yield  the  peace¬ 
able  fruit  of  righteousness.”  The  case  of  Job  is  by  no  means 
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satisfactorily  treated  by  the  Author ;  and  upon  the  whole,  wc 
niust  express  our  conviction,  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  vindicate 
rflijjion  from  being  the  cause  of  unhappiness,  and  to  expose 
the  true  source  of  that  moping  despondency  which  results 
from  unbelief,  enthusiasm,  indolence,  or  conscious  inconsist¬ 
ency,  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  been  misled  into  an  opposite  extreme. 
With  this  exception,  the  sermons  on  this  subject  arc  deserving 
of  the  higliest  praise ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  them  to 
the  perusal  of  our  readers.  That  in  which  the  Author  traces 
these  morbid  doubts  and  fears  to  ‘  unscriptural  views  of  Chris- 
*  lian  experience exhibits  a  happy  combination  of  practical 
wu»(lom  and  sound  theology. 

The  length  to  which  tliis  article  has  insensibly  extended, 
precludes  our  adverting  to  the  topics  of  the  remaining  dis¬ 
courses,  though  of  not  inferior  interest.  The  volume,  it  will 
he  seen,  unlike  the  greater  part  of  what  comes  before  us  in  the 
shape  of  sermons,  is  the  sterling  product  of  critical  scholarship, 
deep  reHection,  and  mature  experience.  Instead  of  being  the 
cheap  display  of  average  pulpit  talents,  it  has  evidently  em¬ 
ployed  the  best  pains  and  study  of  the  Author,  not  with  a  view 
to  the  elaboration  of  rhetorical  periods,  but  to  render  these 
discourses  intrinsically  deserving  of  that  approbation  which 
they  will  command  from  the  religious  public.  We  are  confident 
that  we  need  add  nothing  by  way  of  enforcing  our  recommend¬ 
ation  of  the  volume. 


Art.  III.  1.  Menunres  de  M,  Bourrienne .  Memoirs  by  M. 

Iknirrieniie,  Minister  of  State ;  concerning  Napoleon,  the  Direc- 
tnrv,  tlie  Consulate,  and  the  Restoration.  Ten  Vols.  8vo.  pp. 
-  -111)3.  Paris,  1H29. 

Vic  Volitunic  et  MUitmre  de  Napoleon .  The  Life,  Poli- 

tied  and  alilitary,  of  Napoleon,  related  by  Himself  at  the  Tribunal 
of  Cesar,  Alexander,  ana  Frederick.  Four  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  2305. 
Paris,  1827. 

3.  The  Historic  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  (Family  Library.)  2  Vols. 
fcap.  8vo.  pp.  758.  Price  10#.  London,  18^). 

4.  The  Court  and  Camp  of  Buonaparte.  (Family  Library.)  1  Vol. 
fcap.  8 VO.  pp.  328.  Price  5#.  London,  182o. 

have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  engage  in  a  frequenter 
extensive  examination  of  the  numerous  memoirs  which 
liave  been  published,  of  late  years,  in  connection  with  different 
periods  and  personages  of  the  revolutionary  history  of  France. 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  man's  own  statement  of  his  motives  and 
behaviour  in  questionable  transactions,  can  be  adopted  as  worthy 
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of  confiilcnrc;  and,  of  the  various  ap^cnts  concerned  in  that 
strange  series  of  eventful  clianpjes,  so  few  have  come  out  of  the 
struggle  without  loss  of  credit,  that  we  arc  broadly  sceptical 
touching  their  testimony,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  even  re. 
motely  implicated.  We  have,  therefore,  by  neglecting,  almost 
altogether,  this  class  of  publications,  saved  ourselves  a  vast  deal 
of  trouble,  and  our  readers  no  little  annoyance,  in  the  way  of 
sifting,  collating,  and  comparing  these  doubtful  contributions 
to  contemporary  history.  Nor  should  we  have  dcj)arte(l  from 
our  system  on  the  present  occfision,  hut  for  the  interesting  ami 
important  character  of  the  materials  before  us,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  attention  excited  by  the  reputation  of  the  remarkable  in¬ 
dividual  under  whose  authority  tliey  arc  published.  IS!.  Fau. 
velet  de  Hourrienne  is  well  known  to  have  been,  during  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  the  ])rivate  and  confidential  secretary  of  Na. 
poleon;  but  it  is  of  less  general  notoriety,  that  they  were  school¬ 
fellows  at  the  military  academy  of  Hrienne ;  that  they  were  af¬ 
terwards  brought  together  by  an  accidental  meeting ;  and  that  a 
connection  was  then  formed,  which  lasted  until  circumstances 
which  we  do  not  profess  to  understand  with  entire  accuracy, 
effected  the  disgrace,  as  it  is  termed,  of  de  Hourrienne.  These 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  undeniable  ability  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  have  drawn  unusual,  hut  not  unmerited  attention  to 
his  memorials :  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  they 
do,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  affect  and  modify  the  weight  of 
his  testimony.  In  the  first  place,  the  personal  character  of  M. 
de  H.  docs  not  stand  altogether  clear  of  suspicion.  That  he 
has  accepted  office  under  the  Hourhons,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  their  partizan,  cannot,  we  think,  he  fairly  alleged  against 
him  as  either  a  moral  or  a  political  delinquency,  since  he  is  well 
known  to  have  always  cherished  an  attachment  to  his  old  mas¬ 
ters,  which  it  would  have  been  useless  to  carry  to  the  extent  of 
martyrdom,  but  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been,  at  any 
time,  solicitous  to  conceal.  Hut  heavier  charges  have  been 
brought  against  him  ;  imputations,  if  not  of  positive  peculation, 
yet,  of  having  made  oflieial  opportunities  subservient  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  commercial  or  fiscal  enterprises;  and,  without 
going  the  absurd  length  of  considering  these  insinuations  as 
]irovcd,  wc  cannot  conceal  our  conviction,  that  enough  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  exists  to  call  for  specific  and  satisfactory 
explanation.  Now’  it  is  admitted  by  M.  de  H.,  that  Bonaparte 
had  a  very  decided  antipathy  to  all  such  abuses,  seldom  failii^ 
to  visit  them  with  severity  ;  and  it  appears  very  clearly,  that  hw 
suspicions  concerning  the  entire  purity  of  his  old  confidant,  bad 
lieen  strongly  excited — M.  de  Hourrienne  says,  by  enemies,  and 
this  may  certainly  have  been  the  case,  though  the  word  of  the 
accused  is  hardly  suflicient  proof.  It  should  seem  that  there 
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must  liavc  been  statements,  if  not  evidence,  of  no  trifling 
strtMigtli,  to  urge  Napoleon  to  a  peremptory  demand  of  six  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs  from  dc  Bourrienne  on  his  rccal  from  Ham¬ 
burgh.  Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that  we  arc  to  reject  an  important  testimony,  because  the 
witness  may  not  stand  altogether  recius  in  curia ;  though  we 
may  be  bound  to  exercise  a  reasonable  severity  of  cross-examina¬ 
tion  in  all  points  where  it  may  he  affected  by  the  imputed  in- 
finnitics  of  moral  character.  But  when,  as  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  such  circumstances  have,  palpably,  excited  in  the  mind 
of  a  narrator,  a  hostile  feeling  towards  the  individual  who  has 
l>een,  as  the  case  may  stand,  his  persecutor  or  his  detector,  the 
matter  assumes  altogether  a  different  aspect ;  and  this  brings  us 
to  what  appears  to  us  the  weak  side  of  these  memoirs.  There 
is  prevalent  in  the  mind  of  M.  de  Bourrienne,  an  evident  dis¬ 
like  to  the  cx-emperor;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  has 
originated  in  disa))pointmcnt.  Dignities  and  dotations  were 
l.ixished  on  the  civil  and  military  favourites  of  Napoleon,  but  the 
private  secretary  w  as  passed  by ;  it  may  have  been,  because  M. 
lie  H.  was  too  honest,  too  straight  forward,  hut  still,  he  was 
overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  high  prizes.  It  may,  also, 
have  been,  that  sufficient  causes,  either  forgotten  by  the  man  of 
the  cabinet  or  passed  sub  siientio,  operated  on  the  mind  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  manager  of  his  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  that  he  therefore  neglected  him,  and,  by  such  ne¬ 
glect,  secured  his  antipathy.  We  have  lived  somewhat  too 
long  in  the  world,  to  yield  implicit  credence  to  a  man’s  narrative 
when  it  turns  on  matters  personal  to  himself ;  and,  although  M. 
(Ic  Bourrienne  may  have  intended  (and  of  this  we  feel  assured) 
to  give  a  fair  view  of  facts  and  circumstances  in  general,  it  is 
quite  obvious,  that  while  things  peculiar  to  himself  are  painted 
couli'ur  dc  rose^  there  is  a  disposition  to  view  the  character  and 
motives  of  his  hero  in  fin  unfivourable  light. 

The  Vie  politique  et  militaire  is  so  openly  ascribed  to  the 
Huron  de  Jomini,  that  w^e  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
authorship,  though  there  are  circumstances  and  discrepancies 
which  would  otherwise  withhold  us  from  assigning  it  to  that 
eminent  writer.  Some  of  the  military  dogmata  seem  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  w  liich  he  has  expressed  in  his  other  works ; 
and  there  is  occasionally  a  tone,  both  of  language  and  senti¬ 
ment,  which  strikes  us  as  unlikely  to  he  adopted  by  a  man  con¬ 
ceded,  as  is  the  Baron,  w  ith  the  Government  of  Russia.  It  is, 
ut  all  events,  an  able  and  spirited  hook,  and  gives  a  clearer  view 
nHlie  great  features  of  Napoleon’s  military  and  political  career, 
d»aa  any  other  work  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  The  sin¬ 
gularity  of  its  form  is  not  in  particularly  good  taste.  In  order 
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to  obtain  a  pretext  for  introducing  Napoleon  hiinseU*  as  tlic 
8|>oaker,  the  classic  tielion  of  Klysinni  is  eonjureil  up,  and  in  t 
style  so  thoroughly  I'riMieh,  that  it  may  be  worth  presenting  to 
our  readers  in  a  translation. 

‘  During  a  long  |H.*riml,  the  nieinorable  events  which  signalized  the 
coniinencenient  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  l)een  nois4‘d  througliout 
the  Klysian  Fields.  The  shades  of  l*itt  and  Tliugut,  thust*  of  Kleber, 
Moreau,  Xelsou,  Lannes,  and  of  many  other  brave  men  mowed  duwi 
in  buttle,  had  brought  a  thousand  ditferent  statements  and  opiiiimb 
concerning  the  combinations  which  had  effected  so  many  victorii‘s  and 
reverses.  The  illustrious  inhabitants  of  these  mysterious  region* 
awaited  with  impatience  the  coming  of  the  extniordinary  man  who  had 
Ikhmi  the  chief  mover  of  these  events,  and  who  alone  could  explain  them 
in  their  entire  connection. 

*  Alnridv  had  the  intelligence  of  his  exile  to  St.  Helena,  and  of  hh 
Irarbarous  treatment  there,  given  intimatitni  of  his  approaching  end. 
Alreadv  had  the  manslaving  and  ])itiless  Atngms  seized  her  slunirs,  rp. 
Mdvtsl  to  S4*cure  a  ])rev  S4»  glorious. 

‘  At  last,  iMay  ;*»,  lb21,  the  pure  and  serene  sky  of  Klysiuin  m-m 
suddenly  overspread;  the  waves  of  Achenni  in  wrath,  the  winds  let 
IcKJse,  announced  an  extraordinary  apj)arition.  A  common  feeling  ol* 
interest  and  curiosity  impelled  every  one  to  the  bank.  The  skiff  of 
the  gloomy  and  silent  (iianm  was  seen  to  put  off  from  the  opjH)8ite 

side  ;  he  draws  nigh  and  lands  the  .sliade  of  Najadeon  the  - .  All 

press  forward  to  behold  him  ;  Alexander,  Ca*s:ir,  Frederick,  arc  in  thf 
mremwt  rank,  and  to  them  alone  Indongs  the  right  of  questioning  him. 

. To  the  usual  congratulations  succeed  urgent  interrogatum*. 

Alexander,  who  from  the  mountains  of  Maa^donia  pushed  on  tothf 
frontiers  of  India,  but  who  returned  victorious,  expresses  his  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  n*treat  fnnn  Aloscow,  and  inquires  its  caus(»s.  Caesar,  who 
ditnl  unctuiquered,  asks  an  explanation  of  the  erntrs  of  Ijidpsic  and  of 
WaterliHK  Frederick,  so  great  in  his  reverses,  so  cidculatiug  iu  his 
cnterpris4's,  desire's  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  dissolution  of  his  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  its  brilliant  resurrection  in  1813 . 

‘  Surrounded  by  this  noble  Areojmgus,  Napoleon,  after  a  mouient’i 
si'lf-collection,  bt'gins  in  the  following  terms.* 

And  all  this  absurdity  is  for  the  more  purpose  of  gaining* 
point  much  more  easily  and  eflectually  secured  in  other  ways. 
J'he  old  method  of  a  Testament  ‘^wfitique  would  have  been  in¬ 
finitely  better;  or  a  Plaidoyer  historiquCf  would  have  sened 
the  turn  without  this  ridiculous  piece  of  school-hoy  affectation. 
It  has,  however,  effected  the  object  of  putting  Napoleon  on  his 
defence,  and  thus  making  him  speak  in  his  own  person.  Th« 
thing  is  well  kept  up,  and  the  imitation  of  language  and  manner 
is  not  unsuccessful ;  nor  will  it  be  speedily  su|>ersecle<l  as  a  rapi^i 
but  distinct  and  coherent,  survey  of  that  brilliant  man’s  career 
We  have  no  intention  of  going  further,  in  our  review  of  thii 
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cork,  than  this  pjeneral  notice :  the  superior  originality  of  de 
Huurrienuc’s  work  claims  for  it  the  preference,  and  we  cannot 
tft’oril  a  separate  article  to  De  Joiniui. 

'flu'  smaller  works  of  which  we  have  cited  the  titles,  are  no- 
ticeahle  chiefly  as  forming  part  of  a  very  respectably  edited 
!ieries  of  publications,  now  in  course  of  emission  from  the  great 
injig«’U5ine  in  All>emarle-street.  The  *  History  of  Napoleon  lluo- 
•napnrte’,  is  written  with  much  talent,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  Enrrffsh  detail  of  a  life  which  demands  a  deeper  search,  a 
wider  range,  and  a  more  impartial  spirit,  for  its  adequate  deve¬ 
lopment.  It  is  a  useful  and  attractive  compendium,  and  tlic 
decorations  are  good.  The  ‘  Court  and  Camp  of  Buonaparte*, 
offers  a  scries  of  lively,  hut  exceedingly  superficial  sketches, 
oever  comprehensive,  and  not  always  accurate.  The  military 
executions  of  Madrid  are  charged  on  Murat,  while  the  more 
|m)hahle  statements  ascril)e  them  to  the  unauthorised  ferocity 
of(h-onchy.  It  is  said  of  Suchet,  that  he  is  ‘  one  of  the  very 
‘  few  French  generals  who  have  not  stained  themselves  by  rapine 
‘  and  inhuinauity.*  We  fear  that  this  eulogy  is  hardly  consist¬ 
ent  with  truth.  In  the  brief  memoir  prefixed  to  his  Spanish 
campaigns,  on  which  wc  suppose  that  the  Writer  in  the  ‘  Fa- 

*  mily  l/ihrary  *  has  mainly  relied  for  his  facts,  it  is,  if  w'c  re¬ 
member  rightly,  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  that  Suclict  com¬ 
manded,  in  La  V’^endee,  the  battalion  which  executed  the  orders 
of  the  detestable  ^Lugnet,  and  which  destroyed  by  fire  and 
sword,  the  miserable  commune  of  Bedouin.  A  perusal,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  details,  given  by  tlic  Marshal  himself,  of  his  conduct 
in  Spain,  is  quite  enough  to  fix  upon  him  the  charge  of*  inhu- 

*  manity.’  We  cannot  just  now  refer  to  the  book  itself,  but  wc 
believe  that  there  arc  tw^o  instances  in  w  Inch  he  describes  himself 
as  having  ordered  shot  and  shells  to  be  thrown  among  crowds 
of  non-combatants,  old  men,  women,  and  children,  that  their 
cries  and  siificrings  might  appal  the  native  regulars,  under 
whose  protection  they  had  taken  refuge.  The  Life  of  Talley¬ 
rand  is  admirably  written,  but  the  talents  of  Savary  arc  much 
und(T-rate<l  in  the  sketch  of  his  career,  and  it  should  have  been 
noticed,  that  de  Bourrienne  defends  his  character,  and  speaks 
of  hiiik  ill  the  highest  terms  on  almost  all  occasions :  it  is  true, 
that  there  was,  very  obviously,  a  good  understanding  l>etween 
them,  but  the  testimony  should  not  have  been  passed  over  in 
this  instance,  when  it  had  been  deemed  so  valuable  in  other 
cases. 

Me  now  return  to  the  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Bourrienne,  and, 
without  involving  ourselves  in  the  multiplied  details  of  a  book 
ctseiiiially  desultory,  wc  shall  suihcieiitly,  and,  perhaps,^  more 
interestingly  exemplify  its  nature,  by  selecting  such  particulm 
may  tend  to  correct  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  habits 
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and  character  of  its  hero.  M.  dc  H.,  in  describing  his  o\n> 
(jualilications  and  aflirming  l)is  impartiality,  takes  the  opportu- 
nity  of  adverting  to  the  dilference  occasionally  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  statements  given  by  himself,  and  the  accounts  of  the  same 
transactions  aj)pearing  in  the  St.  I ielena  Memoirs,  lie  disavows 
the  slightest  intention  of  (piestioning  the  integrity  or  correctness 
of  the  reporters,  but  uses  far  less  ceremony  in  disposing  of  their 
master’s  veracity,  lie  adirms,  that  those  volumes  contain  inver¬ 
sions  of  the  order  of  events,  distorted  facts,  inaccuracies,  anti 
deliberately  erroneous  representations.  1  le  accuses  him  of  hav- 
ing  often  related  as  a  real  occurrence,  that  which  existed  only 
in  his  own  imagination ;  and  ascribes  to  his  anxiety  for  the  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  of  posterity,  many  an  evasion,  and  not  a  few 
instances  of  pure  invention.  His  proclamations,  his  bulletins, 
and  the  coidiih  iitial  communicatit»ns  of  his  exile,  arc  unceremo¬ 
niously  set  down  as,  to  a  great  extent,  unfaithful  and  deceptive. 

M.  de  l>ourrieime  speaks  with  just  indignation  of  the  ma¬ 
lignant  misrepresentations  which  have  been  studiously  employcil 
in  llu!  description  of  Napoleon's  younger  days  ;  and  he  es- 
|H*eiaily  ilenouiices  a  work  in  four  volumes  liimo,  containing 
what  the  writer  is  ])leascd  to  call  a  *  History  of  Na])oleon  Bo- 
‘  napai  tc  from  his  birth  to  his  last  abdication  as  giving  the 
greatest  iiumhcr  of  false  and  absurd  details  concerning  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  his  youth.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  often  cited 
accounts  of  his  unsocial  and  half-savage  dispositions  when  at 
the  Bcole  MUltulrv  of  Ihicnne,  and  exluhits  him  fortifying  his 
garden,  and  driving  away  his  comrades.  The  probable  origin 
of  this  strange  tale  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  after  the  un¬ 
commonly  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  w  inter  of  178i3-4,  Napoleon 
proposed  that  the  pupils  should  at  once  amuse  and  improve 
themselves  by  constructing  in  the  yielding  material,  horn-works, 
trenches,  parapets,  cavaliers,  tkc.,  and  go  through  the  regular 
operations  of  a  siege.  'I'his  was  done,  and  the  youths  pelted 
each  other  w  ith  snow -balls,  until  serious  accidents  occurred 
from  the  accitlcntal,  hut  frequent  mixture  of  pebbles  and  gravel 
with  the  lighter  substance.  M.  de  13.  states,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  worst  suHerers  from  this  Hre  of  grape.  His  intimacy 
with  llonapartc  commenced  at  the  early  age  of  eight,  and  they 
were  comrades  during  seven  years.  The  young  Corsican  was 
a  good  deal  teazed  by  the  small  wit  which  his  fellow  stuilenU 
were  accustomed  to  discharge  against  his  country  and  liis  bap¬ 
tismal  name :  in  his  mumeiits  of  irritation,  he  would  vow  ven¬ 
geance  to  dc  liourrionne, — *  I  tvlll  do  your  Brcnchmcn  all 

*  harm  I  can . hut  as  for  you^  you  never  make  natite 

*  tnv ;  you  lore  me.*  In  1781,  he  was  transferred  to  theJlili^^^J 
School  at  Paris,  where  he  made  liimsclf  very  troublesome  by 
exercising  an  unwelcome  vigilance  over  the  abuses  of  the  cslab- 
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Kslimciit.  Extracts  are  given  from  an  exceedingly  judicious 
Bicmorial  on  the  absurdly  expensive  system  of  the  school,  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  lad  of  sixteen ;  and  so  annoying  was  his  spirit  of 
lefonn,  that  he  was,  before  the  regular  period,  got  out  of  the 
iray  by  an  appointment  to  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  an  artillery  regi¬ 
ment/  It  had  been  intended  that  INI,  de  Bourrienne  should 
also  engage  in  a  military  life ;  but  an  absurd  regulation  required 
iliat  all  oilicers  should  make  proof  of  their  titles  to  nobility,  and 
although  the  family  of  M.  de  B.  exhibited  their  letters  patent, 
yet,  the  absence  of  some  little  informality  which  it  would  have 
demanded  a  considerable  sum  to  rectify,  was  fatal  to  his  claims, 
and  he  assumed  a  diplomatic  character.  In  A])ril  IT92,  he  was 
at  Paris,  and  renewed  his  intimacy  with  his  old  friend,  who  w’as, 
Ai  that  time,  miserably  poor,  even  to  the  selling  of  his  watch. 
They  were  witnesses,  together,  of  one  of  those  scenes  of  fero¬ 
city  wliicli  were  so  fre(juently  taking  place  at  that  time,  and  the 
description  is  well  worth  quoting. 

*  During  this  rather  vagalhmd  life,  happened  the  riot  of  June  20, 
dark  prelude  to  the  fatal  10th  of  August.  We  had  np|K)iiited  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  our  daily  stroll,  at  a  chop-house,  near  the  Palais  Iloyal. 
\Mion  we  were  leaving,  we  saw,  coming  from  the  quarter  of  the 
Halil'S,  a  mol),  which  Bonaparte  reckoned  at  hve  or  six  thousand  men, 
ragged  and  armed  in  a  burlesque  manner,  vociferating,  bawling  out 
the  grossest  insults,  and  hurrying  tow’ards  the  Tuileries.  It  W'as,  as- 
znredlv,  a  collection  of  w’hatever  tlie  suburbs  might  aintain  of  vile 
and  nhjcct.  Let  us  follow  this  rahhle,  said  Bonaparte  to  me.  We 
took  the  advance,  and  sauntered  about  on  the  terrace  which  hordem 
Ike  river.  From  that  station  he  w’itnessed  the  scandalous  scenes 
which  took  place.  I  should  find  it  dilficult  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
surprise  and  indignation  w'hich  they  excited  in  him.  He  was  quite 
omfouiuled  by  the  excess  of  weakness  and  toleration.  But  w’hen  the 
king  sliowed  himself  at  one  of  the  w’indow's  whicli  look  upon  the  gar¬ 
den,  with  the  red  cap  that  one  of  the  populace  had  just  placed  U])on 
his  hond,  the  indignation  of  Bonaparte  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
Che  co»llone,  exclaimed  he  in  a  voice  by  no  means  low*,  how  could  theif 
^ffer  all  that  rabble  to  get  in^  Tliev  should  have  sw'ept  off  four  or  Jine 
humlred  of  them  with  cannon,  and  the  rest  would  siwn  have  taken  to  their 
heels.  During  our  tetc-a-tete,  at  dinner,  for  which  I  paid,  as  genc- 
fully  huppened,  for  I  was  the  richest,  he  spoke  incessantly  of  this 
he  discusseil  with  admirable  W’isdom  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  unresisted  insurrection.  He  foresaw',  and  with  much 
•tgiicity  predicted,  all  its  results.  He  was  not  deceived ;  the  10th 

August  W’as  not  slow  in  its  approach.* 

After  various  meetings  and  separations,  de  Bourrienne  joined 
j;is  old  friend  in  Italy,  the  day  after  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
hminarics  of  Leoben,  and  was  immediately  placed  at  the  head 
his  cabinet.  From  the  scattered  intimations,  on  various 
subjects,  which  follow'  the  details  of  this  crisis  in  the  fortunes 


of  M.  do  B.,  we  shall  endeavour  to  illustnatc  the  folly  of  a  no. 
tion  which  at  one  time  prevailed  extensively,  and  about  which 
some  persons  even  at  the  present  day,  are  not  quite  satU. 
tied.  It  was  a  generally  received  opinion,  within  the  earlier 
period  of  our  historical  recollections,  that  the  brilliant  enter- 
prises  of  Bonaparte  were  devised  and  matured  by  the  military 
genius  of  Carnot ;  and  that  their  execution  was  materially  faei- 
litated  by  the  cool  head  and  stratcgetical  skill  of  Berthier. 
‘Nothing  of  all  this’,  says  M.  dc  Boiirriennc  *  is  correct*, 
Attempts  were  certainly  made  to  prescribe  his  movements,  but 
he  repelled  the  interference  peremptorily,  and  was  expressly 
authorised  to  plan  and  act  as  he  might  think  fit.  The  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  himself,  in  conversation  with  his  secretary, 
treated  the  report  as  it  deserved.  ‘It  is*,  said  he,  ‘  so  gross 
‘  an  absurdity.  A  general  may  be  told  to  set  out  for  Italy,  to 
‘  gain  battles,  and  dictate  peace  at  Vienna.  But  the  execution 
‘  — there's  the  dilliculty.  1  have  never  paid  the  smallest  at- 
‘  tentiori  to  the  schemes  forwarded  by  the  Directory.  Too 
‘  many  circumstances  occur,  in  the  field,  to  modify  their  appli* 

‘  cation.  Tlie  movement  of  a  single  cor|)S  of  the  hostile  army, 

*  may  break  up  an  entire  plan  arranged  by  the  fire-side.  None 
‘  but  dunces  can  put  faith  in  such  nonsense.  As  to  Berthier, 

‘  since  you  have  been  with  me,  you  have  seen  what  he  is.  He 
‘  is  a  blockhead !  Well — he  it  is  who  does  every  thing ;  he  it 
‘  is  who  runs  away  with  the  greater  part  of  the  glory  of  this 

*  army  !  *  M.  de  B.  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable  character 
of  lh?rthier,  as  a  clear-headed  and  hard-working  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  excellent  as  the  chief  of  a  staff,  but  ineffective  out  of 
his  own  range.  1  le  was  full  of  honour,  courage,  and  probity  as 
to  character,  hut  extremely  awkward  in  his  manners  ;  abrupt, 
negligent,  and  gnawing  bis  nails  incessantly  when  speaking.  Of 
I'aigene  Beauharnois,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  M.  dc  Bour- 
rienne  .sjieaks  in  the  liighest  terms,  and  we  believe  justly, 
though  the  w  l  iter  of  the  ‘  Court  and  Camp  *  has  written  of 
him  disparagingly. 

'i’he  documents  and  illustrations  connected  with  the  Direc¬ 
torial  voup-il'ctat  of  the  I8tli  Fructidor,  although  exceedingly 
vuluable,  woulil  re<|uirc  far  too  large  a  portion  of  our  pages  to 
render  them  iiiteliigiblc.  They  .sliew  the  vigilance  w'ith  which 
Bonaparte  watcheil  the  progress  of  events,  liow  deeply  he  wts 
implicateil  in  the  state  intrigues  of  the  time,  and  how^  important 
his  assistance  was  deemed  by  the  parties  at  variance.  If  it  were 
less  ilisgusting,  it  would  be  amusing,  to  be  thus  admitted  behind 
the  scenes,  aiul  to  delect  the  meanness,  the  selfishness,  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  the  in(*n  to  whom  the  welfare  of  nations  is  sometimes 
intrusted.  B.nras  liad  not  forgotten  his  old  system  ;  he  talked 
with  perfect  coaiplaCtiicy  of  hcado  luliiiig  in  the  gutters »  ^tod 
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tJui  IcAiIer  of  the  leading  party  in  the  )»tate,  could  degrade 
himst'lf  so  low  as,  by  his  own  statement,  to  address  Carnot  in 
ilie  vilest  Billingsgate:—*  You  are  a  dirty  scoundrel — you  have 
‘  sold  the  republic,  and  are  seeking  an  opportunity  of  murdcr- 

*  iiig  its  defenders.  Infamous  robber,  the  very  vermin  of  your 

*  body  hate  a  right  to  spit  in  your  facet*  Carnot’s  reply  was 
Dioderate  and  dignified  : — *  1  despise  your  provocations ;  but  a 
‘  day  will  come  to  answer  them  It  may  be  expedient  to  say, 
that  wc  have  not  ventured  to  translate  quite  literally  the  coarse 
and  vulgar  Linguage  of  Barras. 

Napoleon,  in  the  personal  memoirs,  affirms  that,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Italy,  he  was  master  of  no  more  tlian  three  hundred 
tiioiisaiid  francs ;  whereas  de  Bourrienne  states  positively,  and 
supports  his  statement  by  circumstantial  evidence,  that  he  had 
amassed  not  less  than  three  millions* 

In  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  de  Bourrienne  accompanied  the 
General,  and  he  gives  some  curious  specimens  of  negligence  in 
ilie  orthography  of  a  list  of  books  drawn  up  by  Bonaparte  for 
his  personal  use.  Wc  have  for  Duguesclin,  DucecUngf  and 
for  Ossian,  Ocean,  A  considerable  and  highly  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  circumstantials  will  be  found  by  the  readers  of  the 
work,  in  connexion  with  that  singular  enterprise ;  and  we  re¬ 
gret  that  their  multiplicity  precludes  even  the  attempt  to  enter 
into  particulars.  It  would,  however,  be  injustice  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  a  man  whose  name  is  charged  w  ith  many  delinqucncicSi 
to  omit  the  following  details. 

*  It  is  not  possible  that  a  long  passage  should  take  nlace  without 
tccidents,  such  as  the  falling  of  individuals  ovcrlioard.  This  occurred 
repeatedly  on  board  the  Orient ;  and  then  it  might  be  seen,  how  much 
uf  huuiuiiity  dwelt  in  the  soul  of  the  man  who  vVas  afterwards  so 
]u‘u(}igal  of  the  blocnl  of  his  fellow-men  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  who 
woM  about  to  shed  it  in  profusion  on  the  soil  of  that  very  Egypt  to 
which  wc  were  lM)und.  So  soon  as  a  man  fell  into  the  sea,  the  gene¬ 
ral  had  no  rest  till  he  w’as  saved.  He  caused  the  vessel  to  be  in- 
stiintly  lu»vc-to,  testified  the  most  intense  anxiety  until  the  unfortunate 
h'iiig  was  rescued,  and  ordered  me  to  rew'ard  liberally  the  individuals 
who  most  conspicuously  exerted  themselves  :  when  there  hapiicned  to 
lie  among  them  a  sailor  who  had  incurred  punishment,  he  had  him 
exein])ted,  and  gave  him  money  beside.  I  remember  that,  during  a 
dark  night,  we  w'ere  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a  man  falling  into  the 
wi ;  Bona])urte  immediately  gave  the  order  to  heave  to,  and  all  was 
hustle  ill  a  moment.  After  much  si^rch,  tlie  sailors  were  successful 
in  fishing  up — the  quarter  of  an  ox  which  formed  part  of  our  provi- 
wons.  Still  Bonaparte  ordered  me  to  reward,  w  ith  even  more  than 
usual  lilxTalitv,  tlie  sailors  who  had  risked  themselves  on  this  oocar- 
^iun.  7/  vuirhif  said  he,  have  been  a  man,  and  these  brave  fellorvs 
hare  not  the  Ifess  signalized  their  zeal  and  courage.* 

I  he  fleet  narrowly  csca^ied  the  EugUsh  squadron  that  was 
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cxplorin"  a!!  quarters  of  tlio  Mediterranean  in  pursuit.  On  on€ 
occasion,  Nelson  passed  within  a  few  miles  in  the  night;  and  but 
for  the  delay  occasioned  hy  waiting  for  the  division  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  he  would  have  come  unun  the  French  on  their  first 
arrival  off  the  coast  of  I^gvpt.  It  he  had  fairly  met  with  them 
under  these  circumstances,  his  victory  would  have  been  easy, 
from  the  crowded  state  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  transports.  'Fhe  French  admiral,  Brueys, 
repeatedly  expressed  to  M.  de  Rourrienne  his  fear  of  the  result, 
in  the  event  of  meeting  an  luiglish  squadron  of  even  no 
more  than  ten  sail  of  the  line.  Nothing,  in  short,  could  have 
saved  both  fleet  and  convoy,  had  Nelson  been  properly  pro¬ 
vided  with  light  vessels:  his  track  was  admirahly  chosen ;  his 
conjectures  sagacious  and  correct ;  his  seamanship  admirable; 
his  promptitude  and  decision  unparallelled  ;  and  he  failed  in 
his  primary  object  merely  from  the  impossibility  of  covering  a 
large  surface  without  frigates  and  scouts.  A  series  of  Eclair- 
rissrtnens  hisloriiptcs^  appended  to  the  second  volume,  have  for 
their  object,  the  defence  of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  com¬ 
mander  of  the  French  fleet,  against  the  imputations  of  rash¬ 
ness,  unskilfulness,  and  negligence  of  orders,  thrown  upon  him 
by  Bonaparte.  M.  de  H.  proves  victoriously,  that  the  an¬ 
chorage  of  Aboukir  was  indicated  by  Napoleon  bimsclf,  and 
that,  in  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to,  and  accompanied, 
the  memorable  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  conduct  of  Rrucys  was 
nnexcepliouable,  and  scrupulously  in  adherence  to  the  plans 
laid  down  at  head-(piarters. 

Much  important  and  much  amusing  matter  occurs  among 
the  details  of  the  ICgyptian  expedition.  'I'he  military  and  po¬ 
litical  measures  t>f  Bonaparte  are  blended  with  j)articulars,  not 
always  very  delicate,  of  his  intrigues  and  amours.  AVithout 
going  over  ground  already  sulliciently  known,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  citing  one  or  two  of  the  more  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes. 

‘  A  handful  of  mounted  Arabs  approached,  in  bravado,  the 
‘  head-<|uarters.  Bonaparte,  who  was  at  the  window  of  the 

*  Sheikh’s  house,  indignant  at  their  audacity,  turned  round,  and 
‘  seeing  the  young  Croisier,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  who  was 
‘  in  w  ailing, — Croisier,  take  a  Jew  guides,  and  drive  away  that 
‘  rabble.  In  a  moment,  C'roisier  appears  in  the  plain  with 
‘  fifteen  guides,  and  commenced  skirmishing,  while  we  looked 

*  on  frt)m  the  window,  'riicrc  appeared,  both  in  the  orders  and 
‘  the  attack,  a  hesitation  for  which  the  General-in-chief  was  un- 
‘  able  to  account,  lie  shouted  from  the  window’,  as  if  it  were 
‘  iH)ssihle  to  hear  what  he  said, — Eoncard  then,  charge  I  Gur 
‘  Imrseinen  receded  whenever  the  Arabs  turned  upon  them.  If 

*  resulted  that  the  Arabs  retired  cpiietly,  after  a  slight  but  pro- 
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I  tracteJ  conflict,  without  liavlng  sustained  any  loss,  and  with- 
4  out  any  opposition  to  their  retreat.  The  anger  of  General 
‘  honapartc  was  irrepressible,  and  he  let  it  loose  on  Croisier 
‘when he  entereil.  lie  treated  him  with  such  severity,  that  ho 
‘retired  sliedding  tears.  Bonaparte  told  me  to  follow  and 
‘tranquillize  him.  All  was  unavailing: — /  tciil  not  survire  it, 

‘  said  he  to  me,  I  ivill  throw  away  my  life  on  the  first  oppor^ 

‘  tunlty,  1  U'ill  not  tire  dishonoured' 

This  voting  oflicer  kept  liis  word  too  faithfully.  He  had 
arr.-iin  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  his  general, 
ami  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  he  found  his  opportunity. 
When  visiting  the  trenches  with  Bonaparte,  he  exposed  himself 
l)V  taking  his  stand  on  the  crest  of  a  battery  under  the  close 
lire  of  the  enemy’s  sharp  shooters.  ‘  Croisier^  come  down,  I 
order  you,  you  hate  no  business  there,'  was  the  immediate  ex- 
claiualion  of  his  commander ;  hut  Croisier  remained  till  struck 
by  a  hall.  J  lie  wound  was  not  mortal,  but  tetanus  came  on, 
ami  he  died  on  the  route  to  Kgypt.  The  circumstance  to  which 
wc  have  just  referred,  as  exposing  him  anew  to  the  reproaches 
of  lionaparte,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  transaction  which  has 
been  so  freipiently  cited  as  one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Napoleon.  At  the  storm  of  Jaffa,  the  fury  of  the 
French  soldiery,  when  the  place  was  carried,  knew  no  bounds ; 

,  and  bonaparte  sent  his  two  aides-de-camp,  Croisier  and  Eugene 
Ikauharnois,  to  restrain  it  as  far  as  practicable.  They  entered 
the  city,  and  finding  that  a  large  body  of  Albanians  had  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  caravanserai,  admitted  them  to  a  surrender  on 
assurance  of  safety.  It  is  stated  by  M.  de  B.,  that  when  Bona- 
rnrtc  saw’  this  mass  of  four  thousand  men  approaching  his  camp, 
he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  secretary,  and  apparently  much 
distressed, — ‘  What  am  I  to  do  with  them  ?  Have  I  food  to  give 
thmi  ships  to  convey  them  to  Egypt  or  to  France  (  What  the 
d— —  have  these  boys  been  doing  ? '  The  aides-de-camp  de¬ 
fended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  ;  they  stated  that  they 
had  entered  the  caravanserai,  and  that,  surrounded  by  the  AI- 
'  banians,  w  ho  had  threatened  to  put  them  to  death,  and  then  to 
die  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  had  been  compelled  to  grant 
the  capitulation.  They  reminded  him,  too,  that  he  had  sent 
them  lor  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  carnage.  *  Yes,  assuredly^ 
replied  the  General,  *  so  far  as  women,  children,  old  men,  and 
peaceable  inhabitants  were  concerned,  but  not  for  soldiers  in 
arms.  You  should  have  died  rather  than  bring  me  those  wretched 
ercatures.  What  would  you  have  me  do  with  them?'  In  this 
difliculty,  council  after  council  was  held ;  plans  were  discussed 
•'ind  rejected ;  the  army  murmured ;  and  finally  it  was  determined, 
that  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  excmiting 
that  of  putting  them  to  the  sword.  \Vc  sliall  give  M#  dc  Dour- 
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rienne's  gummary  of  Uie  business,  and  leave  our  readers  to  fonn 
their  own  judgment  of  this  horrible  aflair. 

'  Tlio  third  day  arrived  without  the  suggestion  of  any  fcasihlc  pUn 
for  tlie  disjH)sal  «»f  those  uiifortunute  men.  Murmurs  wore  iucroaiing 
in  the  camu  ;  the  evil  Wius  hiH^omiiig  more  foriiiidahle  ;  uo  praoticahlf 
remedy  hud  l)eeii  found  ;  the  danger  was  real  uiid  iminineut  Tke 
order  to  shoot  them  was  given  and  executed  on  the  10th  of  March. 
There  was  not,  os  has  Ikvii  attirmed,  any  separation  of  the  Egj  jjtiam 
from  the  otlier  prisoners,  since  there  were  none  there. 

‘  Many  of  tnose  who  Indonged  to  a  smaller  body  which  >vas 
spatched  on  the  shore,  at  a  distance  from  the  main  division  of  then 
p<»or  cn*atures,  succeeded  in  swimming  to  some  shoals  out  of  gunshot. 
The  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms  upon  the  .sand,  and  invited  them  to 
return,  by  making  the  native  signals  of  rectniciliation.  They  came 
back  ;  but  ns  so<»n  ns  they  came  within  reach,  they  were  singled  out, 
and  TKTished  in  the  waves. 

*  I  have  con  tilled  myself  to  such  particulars  of  this  horrible  nece^ 
sity,  as  passed  under  iny  own  eye.  Others  who,  like  me,  UdielJ  h, 
have  happily  spared  me  the  bliMnly  recital.  Thi.*^  atrocious  scene  still 
makes  me  shudder  when  I  tliink  of  it,  as  on  the  day  when  i  looked  upon 
its  pcTiH’tration  ;  and  far  more  willingly  would  1  forget  it,  than  be 
eomjielled  to  give  its  de.seription.  All  that  can  lie  imagined  of  appall¬ 
ing  III  that  day  of  bloful,  would  remain  Indow’  the  truth. 

‘  I  have  told  the  truth,  the  whole  truth.  I  was  present  at  all  the 
discussions,  at  all  the  conferences,  and  at  all  the  deliliorations.  It  will 
of  courst*  l>e  understood  that  I  had  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  declare,  that  the  result  of  the  debates,  the  position  of  the 
army,  the  deficiency  of  pn)visions,  the  WTUit  of  numerical  force,  in  the 
heart  of  a  country  where  every  individual  was  an  enemy,  would  hare 
determined  my  vote  in  the  atlinnutive,  had  I  betm  called  on  to  give  it 
It  reouires  to  have  been  on  the  spot,  thoroughly  to  enter  into  that 
horrible  emergency.' 

Tlic  opinion  of  the  council  is  said  to  have  been  unanimous; 
and  to  Bonaparte  is  assigned  the  merit  of  having  been  the  last 
to  consent,  and  of  deploring  the  act  most  deeply. 

The  celebrated  hospital-scene  among  the  plague-patients  at 
JaH'a,  is  reduced  by  de  liourrienne  to  its  just  value.  lie  was, 
during  the  visit  to  the  sick,  witli  the  General;  and  he  affirms, 
that  not  one  was  touched  nor  even  approached.  Bonaparte 
traversed  the  halls  hastily,  striking  tlie  yellow  top  of  his  boot 
with  his  whip,  and  speaking,  hut  not  stopping.  The  Secretary 
ndniit.s  the  poisoning,  and  defends  it.  The  number  infected 
witli  the  plague  and  hopeless  of  recovery,  did  not  exceed  sixty; 
and  although  M.  dc  B.  has  no  positive  know  ledge  of  the  actual 
administration  of  the  opium,  he  was  present  when,  ‘  offer  a  tsoM 
‘  conscirnfioM  di.scn.ssion,*  the  resolution  was  formed,  ‘  to  hasten 
*  by  n  few  instants,*  an  approaching  and  inevitable  death.  Soc* 
aOer  the  Coniinandcr-in-chief*s  return  from  his  disastrous  Syrian 
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fxpei^ition,  he  was  called,  by  the  movements  of  Moiirad  Hev,  to 
the  ncit»ld)ourhood  of  the  Pyramids. 

*  This  visit,  occasioned  l»v  the  casualties  of  war,  has  given  rise  to  a 
omip'Ct  little  romance,  lie  is  stated  to  have  called  together  the 
uiufti  and  the  ulema,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  when  entering  the  grt'al 
tnrainitl,  ^  Olortf  to  AUah  !  Cuhi  alone  is  Goit,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
*  ’Vnflii't.'  Xow,  llonaparte  did  not  enter  the  great  pyramid  ;  he  luul 
not  such  a  wish,  nor  even  the  thought,  (  crtainly  I  sliould  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him:  I  diil  not  (piit  him  in  that  desert  for  a  single  second.  He 
emsi'd  jHTsons  to  enter  one  of  the  greater  pyramids.  lie  stood  before 
the  oiitranee,  and  when  they  returned,  they  told  him  all  that  they  had 
in  the  interior  ;  that  is,  they  t(dd  him  that  they  had  seen  nothuig. 
All  this  conversation  with  the  mufti  and  the  ulema,  is  a  miserable 
ji'st ;  they  were  just  as  much  present  as  were  the  pope  and  his  car¬ 
dinals.  Ignorance  only  could  supjM»se  anything  in  common  between 
the  pyramids  and  the  ilu.ssulmaii  eree<l.  They  saw  the  origin  of  that 
wordlip :  they  will  witness  its  close.  The  generars  visit  to  the 
jiyramids  was  no  pilgrimage,  but  a  military  movement,  which  gave 
op|xwtunity  for  the  graliticatioii  of  curiosity.* 

We  cannot  venture  upon  the  iiitcrminnhle  and  slightly 
connected  iletails  which  still  remain  stretching  out,  chapter 
after  chapter,  before  us.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on 
ikhich  we  must,  for  a  moment,  touch ;  with  an  expression  «)f 
regret  that  it  belongs  to  a  period  not  within  the  personal 
knowledge  of  M.  de  liourrienne.  The  event  to  which  \vc  refer, 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d*  JMighien,  took  place  after  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  secretary;  and  consequently,  his  comments  are  less 
valuable  than  they  would  have  been,  had  he  remained  in  oflficc. 
Still,  he  had  so  many  opportunities  of  ac(|uiring  information, 
that  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  is,  at  least,  near  the  mark 
in  his  guess.  All  the  actors  in  that  *  wor.se  than  crime,  tlmt 
‘gross  and  inexcusable  blunder*,  have  so  anxiously  thrown  off 
tmm  themselves  all  participation  in  its  atrocity,  that  there 
hardly  remains  any  one  on  w  lioin  to  fix  the  charge.  The  Baron 
»lc  Jomini  makes  Bonaparte  complain  of  having  been  <leceived 
by ‘the  infamous  reports  of  Ids  secret  police*,  and  of  the  ‘  per- 
‘fidious  suggestions  ’  which  led  him  to  an  injurious  coup  (V  etal. 
M,  de  Bourrienne  afhrms,  that  the  act  and  deed  were,  without 
participation,  the  crime  and  the  blunder  of  Napoleon,  and  that 
all  the  subaltern  agents  in  the  affair  were  merely  the  puppets 
his  will,  ills  own  language  on  this  point  is  clear  and  de¬ 
ceive.  ‘  1  caused  *,  arc  the  words  of  his  will,  ‘  the  Duke 
‘d’Engbicii  lo  be  arrested  and  tried,  because  that  measure  was 
‘  necessary  to  the  safety,  the  interests,  and  the  honour  of  the 
‘french  people,  when  the  Count  d’  Artois  maintained,  by  his 
confession,  sixty  assassins  at  Paris.  Lnder  similar  cir- 

cuiuitnnces,  1  should  again  act  in  precisely  the  same  way**  lii 
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the  opinion  of  M.  ilc  Bourrienne,  the  real  object  of  this  ilis- 
graceful  proceeding  was,  that  a  decided  pledge  might  tlius  be 
given  to  ‘  the  men  of  the  llevolution  *,  against  any  comprombe 
with  the  exiled  family. 

‘On  the  22iul,’  says  M.  do  B.,  *  I  resolved  to  visit  ^ladamc  Bona, 
parte,  at  Malmuison,  aware,  from  my  knowledge  of  her  feelings  to. 
wanU  the  Bourbons,  that  she  innst  he  in  the  deepest  atHietioi.  I 
sent  an  express  Ix'fore  me  to  inquire  if  I  might  he  received ;  a  pr®. 
caution  w'hich  I  had  never  Ix'fore  employed,  hut  which  1  judged  ex¬ 
pedient  under  all  the  circumstances.  On  my  arrival,  I  was  promptly 
intHKluced  int(t  her  Inuuloir,  where  she  was  alone  with  Ilortensia  anj 
Madame  do  Heimisjit  ;  I  found  them  all  three  overwhelmed.  "Ah! 
Bonrrienne,*’  exclaimed  Josephine  when  she  saw  me, '*W'hat  a  frightfol 
calamity  !  If  you  knew  the  state  he  has  for  some  time  been  in! — h 
avoids,  he  fears  the  ]uesence  of  any  one.  Wli(»  can  have  persuaikd 
him  to  such  an  act  as  this.^  ”  I  then  related  to  Josephine  the  detaiK 
I  had  lieard  from  Harrel.  "  What  cruelty  !”  resumed  Josephine ;  *^11 
least,  they  cannot  siiy  it  is  my  fault,  for  I  liave  tried  all  meth(Hls  of 
dissuading  him  from  this  fatal  project  ;  he  did  not  tell  me,  bat  you 
know  how  ready  i  am  at  tinding  out  his  intentions,  and  he  aibiitteii 
that  1  was  right;  hut  with  what  severity  did  he  reject  my  prayers! 

I  clung  toliim,  I  fell  at  his  feet. — "  Mind  if  our  own  ousinexs,"  washk 
fierce  reply,  *U/iis  ix  not  fronuinx  phij/  !  hi  me  alone."  And  he  threw 
me  from  him  with  a  violence  that  he  has  never  used  towards  me  duct 
our  first  interview  on  your  return  from  Egypt.  Heavens,  what  will 
heciune  of  us  ! ' 

Wc  must,  however,  stop,  though  sonicw  hat  abruptly,  in  this 
course  of  extract  and  observation.  Our  readtus  will  see,  by 
w  hat  we  have  given,  that  these  volumes  are  of  a  highly  at¬ 
tractive  character ;  and  it  will  not  have  escajicd  them,  that 
nothing  short  of  an  unwarrantably  protracted  article  could  give 
anything  beyond  a  general  representation  of  such  a  varied  and 
extensive  work.  'The  iiintli  and  tenth  volumes,  which  conclude 
the  memoirs,  and  which  are  hut  just  come  to  hand,  relate  to 
the  later  perioils  of  the  imperial  reign.  They  are  valuable, 
certiiinly,  hut  less  so  than  the  proceiling  sections.  They  arc 
full  of  conversations,  intrigues,  and  secret  history  ;  nor  are  they 
free  from  stateiiKuits  and  opinions,  not,  wc  think,  entitled  to 
coididence  without  much  sifting  and  qualification.  M.  de 
Bourrienne,  by  implication,  attributes  to  himself  the  final  dur 
grace  of  rouche,  under  Louis  the  Lighteentli :  but  the  conduct 
which  ho  ascribes  to  that  able,  though  unprincipled  individual 
seems  to  us  hardly  credible.  Louche  was  a  villain  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and  we  do  not  question  any  guilt  that  may  be 
ascrilH'd  to  him;  but  he  was  singularly  subtle,  and  we  pauee 
before  wc  can  believe  in  the  imbecility  with  which  he  is  htt'-* 
cluirgcd.  He  is  dead,  moreover,  and  his  accuser  is  playing  * 
safe  game.  ,, ,, 
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I  Art.  IV.  1.  Satan:  a  PiK'iii.  By  Robert  Montgomery.  Post  Ovo. 
pp.  Price  lO.r.  (ul.  Loiuion,  1(^0. 

'2,  Creation :  a  Piiom.  By  William  Bull.  Small  Ovo.  pp.  290. 
Price  Ub.  iuJ.  Loudon,  10i)0. 

I  \p^*  INIontgomcry  ngain!  This  gentleman  seems 

^  determined  to  keep  himself  before  the  eye  of  the  public; 

and  he  is  wise  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  paper  credit.  Lucky 
in  a  name  already  consecrated  to  poetry,  he  has  taken  fame  by 
strntagem,  and,  by  a  bold  stroke  for  reputation,  has  seemed  to 
piin  what  patient  genius  can  only  Iiope  to  acquire  by  years  of 
ievcrisli  toil.  Ilis  name  flashes  upon  us  in  puffs  and  advertise- 
uionts,  like  a  sky-rocket  among  the  stars,  eclipsing  their  feeble 
radiance  by  its  sudden  glare,  and  attracting  far  more  wonder. 
Hut  ‘  ,}fonfgotticri/*s  Poetical  Works  in  three  volumes* — this  is 
*  too  had'  Puff'  is  all  fair  in  the  way  of  trade,  but  w'C  detest 
alike  arrogance  and  imj)osition.  Wc  know  not  to  which  of  the 
two  we  arc  to  attribute  this  style  of  advertising  Mr.  Robert  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  productions ;  but  we  do  know  that  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  deception,  whether  that  deception  has,  or  has  not  been  intend¬ 
ed.  And  wc  could  wish  to  regard  this  as  a  trick  of  trade,  disgrace¬ 
ful  as  it  is,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  suppose  that  a  young  li¬ 
terary  could  be  so  lost  to  modest  and  generous  feeling, 

as  to  allow  himself  to  be  thus  designated,  as  if  hh  works  could  be 
entitled  to  be  called  Montgomery’s.  We  must  tell  him,  that 
although  a  score  of  Scotts,  or  Campbells,  or  INrontgomerys  may 
be  writers  of  poetry,  there  is  but  one  Scott,  one  Campbell,  one 
Montgomery.  If  he  docs  not  know  this,  it  is  because  he  docs 
not  know  himself.  Ilis  ephemeral  reputation  has  sprung  up 
under  the  shadow  of  a  name.  Let  him  not  dream  of  usurping 
the  honours,  the  reflection  of  which  has  lent  him  distinction. 
For  our  own  parts,  w  e  should  deem  it  almost  a  misfortune  to 
bear  a  name  w  hich  could  tempt  an  annihilating  comparison. 

Had  we  felt  ourselves  free  to  follow  our  inclination,  w’e  should 
have  waived  any  notice  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery’s  present 
production ;  partly  because  it  is  of  all  tasks  the  most  irksome,  to 
deal  with  compositions  of  this  description,  and  partly  from  the 
feeling  tliat  makes  us  unwilling  to  brush  the  down  off  a  butter¬ 
fly’s  wing.  Besides  which,  the  very  title  of  the  poem  is  re- 
puhive.  Were  we  to  term  it  profane,  we  should  be  challenged, 
|>erhaps,  to  defend  our  application  of  the  term ;  and  precedents 
jnight  be  adduced  to  shew  that  no  irreverence  to  sacred  things 
IS  m‘cessarily  involved  in  putting  a  poem  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Jlcvii.  l)efoc  w  rote  a  history  of  the  Devil ;  a  biting  satire  it  is, 
hut  his  intention  was  anything  but  irreligious.  Drydcn  ill-na- 
luredly  remarked,  that  the  Devil  is  in  reality  the  hero  in  Para- 
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disc  Lost ;  and  it  must  bo  admitted,  that  he  is  a  prominent  person- 
a;;e  in  tin*  sacred  drama.  We  give  Mr.  H.  M.  all  the  hcnefiiof 
ilic^e  i-iMiiarks;  hut  still  \ve  say,  lie  has  chosen  a  repulsive  title- 
repulsive,  \v(‘  moau,  and  oirensive,  to  persons  who  are  duly  sus* 
eeptible  of  the  feeling  of  moral  projiriety  or  impropriety  in  re- 
lertMiee  to  the  awful  subjects  of  religious  belief.  It  will,  no 
iloubt,  provoke  curiosity,  aud  so  far  serve  the  purpose  of  tlic 
Author  or  the  publisher;  hut  it  may  also  excite  expectations 
that  the  poem  will  not  gratify.  There  is,  we  are  happy  to  sav, 
nothing  Satanic  about  the  poem.  There  is  neither  dramatic 
substance  nor  metaphysical  malignity  in  the  p.oetical  devil  into 
whose  mouth  this  monologue  is  put.  The  Author  must  be  ac- 
(juitled  of  any  sinister  intention,  as  the  poem  itself  is  innocent 
of  evil  tendency.  Satan  is  not  the  subject;  the  senliinents 
are  not  at  all  of  a  diabolical  character*;  in  fact,  the  speaker 
seems  to  he  perpetually  forgetting  himself;  and  as  the  thin 
}»oetical  iii>guise  falls  olf,  we  catch  a  sight,  behind  the  black 
mask,  of  the  youthful  Poet  in  propria  persomi, 

\N’e  cannot  speak  of  the  plan  of  the  poem,  for  it  has  no  plan; 
it  is  as  ilesultorv  as  tlu^  absence  of  a  distinct  conception  or  pur- 
p(jse  could  make  it.,  It  defies  analysis,  and  is  almost  too  un- 
substantial  to  be  grasped  by  criticism.  We  scarcely  know  by 
what  ]ninciple  it  is  that  the  words  cohere,  so  as  to  have  the 
form  and  scmhlauce  of  eUxiiient  meaning  and  pompous  phraseo- 
logy,  w  hen  it  is  evident,  upon  close  inspection,  that  they  arc  not 
held  together  hy  any  vital  connection,  as  really  instinct  with 
thought.  Yet  we  are  far  from  denying  that  the  poem  discovers 
thought.  It  is  characterized  hy  consideralile  cleverness,  and 
displays  an  extensive  eommand  of  language,  though  not  always 
a  Ciu  rect  application  of  it,  which  may  enable  Mr.  Ilobert  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  become  a  pleasing  writer,  we  dare  not  say  a  poet. 
III?  wants  imagination,  and  he  wants  car;  hut  he  docs  not  want 
talent,  if  he  will  strenuously  devote  himself  to  more  invigorating 
pursuits.  As  llie  provlnelion  of  a  young  man,  his  first  poem, 
more  especially,  gave  a  bright  promise,  w  hich  we  hope  he  may 
vet  live  to  fulfil ;  although  wc  arc  much  mistaken  in  our  opinion 
of  tin*  blossom,  if  the  fruit  shall  prove  to  be  poetry.  We  shall, 
how  ever,  enable  him  to  appeal  from  our  judgement  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  our  readers,  by  sidecting  two  or  three  of  the  most 
pleasing  passages  in  the  present  poem. 

‘  .Might  vanisli’d  iigos  bt'  renow’d,  and  built 
-\gain  tlu'  rnipiroH  which  have  been, 

From  that  huge  one  the  haughty  Xinus  rear’d, 

-Vnd  great  C'ambyscs  crush’d,  to  Home,  and  (irceoc, 

'rhr  paragons  of  onipirr,  what  a  scene 

>S’ould  Time  r»'voal! — W  ho  lM»w’d  them  into  gloom? 

'J’hey  frar  d  me  not ;  but.  from  the  primal  stone > 
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That  mark’d  tl»e  birthday  of  their  city-qucens, 

1  mingled  witli  them,  and  beheld  them  rise ; 

From  dim  obscurity  my  minions  watch’d 
Their  growth  to  greatness  and  imj^rial  sway 
That  oversliadow’d  the  far  isles.— The  sea 
Ueneath  them,  like  a  suppliant  crouch’d ;  the  wind 
Sang  Victory !  where  th’  exulting  banners  waved ; 
And  History  wreath’d  her  laurels  at  the  sound. 

Hut  now,  uplifted  to  a  fearful  height, 

'rhov  courted  vilely-enervating  arts. 

Unthroned  the  Virtues,  let  the  Passions  loose. 

And  ]>our’d  corruption  through  their  wide  domain : 
’I'heii  came  an  hour  of  vengeance !  then  the  wrath 
Of  Desolation  ! — the  decree  of  Heaven. 


‘  Hut  see,  where  Persia’s  beauteous  clime  extends. 

How  gloriously  diluvian  Ararat 

Hath  ])innacled  his  rocky  peak  in  clouds! 

He  thrones  a  Winter  on  his  awful  head, 

And  lays  the  Summer  laughing  at  his  feet. 

'i'iine  cannot  mar  his  glory;  gnind  he  swells. 

As  wlien  tlie  iVrk  was  balanced  on  his  brow, 

'I’hat  saw  the  llashing  <»f  the  far-otf  thHul 
Heneath,  and  heard  the  Deluge  die  away ! 

*  Hut  here,  as  in  her  day  of  mightiness, 

Ascendant  Nature  proves  the  GikI  of  souls 
Who  deify  her  elements,  and  dream 
Them  symbols  of  their  Maker.  On  the  peak 
Of  mountains,  the  Chaldean  hail’d  the  sun 
Full  in  the  brightness  of  his  morning  birth, 

Howing  his  forehead  to  the  Hamiiig  east : 

'File  N  ight,  ennobled  with  her  worlds,  pour’d  awe 
And  worship  into  hearts,  that  from  the  fields 
Heheld  their  starry  glitter  as  the  glow 
Of  jirophcts,  bright  with  their  intelligence! — 

Thus  still  UJKHI  the  Guebir’s  fateful  eye 

Tiie  fire  darts  gleaming  magic,  and  his  mind 

'riirough  Nature  darkly  struggles  on  to  Gwl.*  pp.  30— 41. 

The  following  is  one  of  those  passages  which  the  Writer 

ould  himself  wish  us  to  select  as  a  sample/^ 

‘  Sceptres  are  mighty  wands,  and  few  there  Ikj 
With  strength  to  wield  them  ;  yet,  how  many  dare ! 

And  kingdoms  arc  the  agonies  of  thrones. 

Vet  men  will  die  to  face  them ! — thus  the  heart 
Kxceeds  itself,  nor  cidls  the  madness  vain. 

Hut,  were  it  mine,  from  kingliness  to  take 
The  tyrant  witchery.  I’d  bid  the  young 
Idolater  of  throne-exalted  power, 

In  the  det'p  midnight,  when  the  world  lies  husli’d 
In  her  humility  of  sleep,  to  stand  and  gaze 
Upon  a  prince’s  couch.  The  glow  and  pomp 
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Of  palacc-chamliers  nnind  him,  mingling  lie, 
liut  on  his  chet*k  the  royal  spirit  marks 
A  weariness,  that  mocks  this  outward  show 
Of  kings, — a  prison  would  have  graced  it  more  ! — 

A  sa<l  rehearsal  of  unhonourM  youth, 

When  years  went  reckless  as  tlie  rolling  n-aves. 

Till  ]>assion  grew  satiety ;  a  pnnid 
H egret  for  trait’rous  hearts,  and  that  keer  sense 
rntolil,  which  monarchs  more  than  subjects  feel 
Of  slavery;  for  servile  is  the  jMunp 
Of  kings,  though  gorgeously  it  dare  the  eye  ; 

W^ith  a  dim  haunting  of  the  drear)’  tomb. 

That  often  through  the  banfjnet-sjilcndor  gapt's, — 

A  darkness  that  defies  a  sun! — such  dn‘ain 
From  out  his  slumber  that  calm  Beauty  steals, 

'J'liat  iniUK.*ence  delights  to  wear.  Then  watch 
1 1  is  features,  till  a  deep’ning  Hush  of  soul 
Array  them  with  a  spirit  eloquence, 

'Miat  speaks  of  .ludgment!  in  her  cloudy  blaze 
Of  terror;  monarchs  cited,  and  the  vast 
Aceompt  of  scepU*r’d  kingdoms  render’d  up  ; — 

Did  Knvv  listen  to  his  waking  groan. 

How  |HH»r,  how  perilous,  tlie  state  of  kings !  ’  pp.  (]‘2— 04. 

^^’c  purposely  refrain  from  criticism  or  comment,  leaving  the 
licauties  and  faults  in  these  extracts  to  speak  for  themselves. 
It  would  be  injustice  to  Mr.  Kohert  Montgomery,  not  to  give 
the  following  passage,  which  will  speak  more  strongly  in  his 
favour  with  many  readers,  than  any  encomiums  on  his  poetical 
genius. 

‘  Tlic  Saviour,  Son  of  the  Most  High,  cnthronoil 
Amid  the  Ihdlelujahs  of  the  blest, 

I  saw  Him  ere  the  universe  began  ; 

^^’hen  space  w;is  worldless,  luminously  fill’d 
With  emanations  of  vast  Deity; 

I  jyiw  Him  when  immensity  ills  voice 
OU'v’d,  and  nothing  startled  into  worlds! 

And  did  1  not, — lie  witness,  Powers  inferno! — 

I  War  on  my  brow  the  lightnings  that  he  wreak'd. 

Because  1  would  not  to  His  Godhead  bend  ? 

Without  Him,  and  this  withering  Earth  had  sunk 

To  Hell,  for  ever  blasted  by  that  word 

(^f  vengeance  which  her  frowning  Maker  spoke, 

^Vho  cannot  his  Eternal  nature  change ; 

Immutahle  in  majesty,  the  same 
In  siinction,  tlie  unalterably  True. 

And  therefore  by  His  uttributCK,  the  Law 
When  broken,  should  to  violated  llmven 
Atojicmejit  offer  ; — wliere  the  ISucrifice  ?  * 

Till  God  for  God,  and  Man  fur  Man,  up|>ear*d. 
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In  woiulnms  union  of  iucnrnate  jwwer. 

Hung  ou  tho  cross,  and  saved  a  guilty  world! 

<  1  hate  Him,  and  his  everlasting  cause. 

The  Church,  upon  the  rock. of  ages  reiur'd. 

His  word,  His  truth,  and  heaven-directing  sway: 

And  soul  by  soul,  and  heart  by  heart,  through  light 
And  ghMiin,  by  land  and  isle,  thniugh  life  and  (hmth, 

’31  id  :dl  the  legions  of  innumerous  Powers 
Tlnit  on  His  ministry  attend,  and  war 
For  holiness — my  hate  shall  dare  Him  still; 

Tljough  Truth  may  vanquish,  and  the  thrones 
Of  Darkness  tremble  with  their  last  despair! 

‘  T»m)  deep  the  vengeance  <^f  atoning  bloi»d 
On  me  shall  come,  for  him  to  be  forgot  ! 

I  hate  Him  for  the  ruin’d  world  he  saved  ; 

And  yet  His  glorious  pilgrimage  confess. 

Sublime  of  martyrs  !  in  that  dread  cariH'r 
What  wonders  hallow  His  rcmemberM  way  ! 

The  blind  awaken’d  to  the  bliss  of  light, 

'i'he  deaf  and  lame,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

All  yielding  up  infirmity  to  lliin, 

And  putting  on  young  attributes  of  life,— 

Vain  mortals,  read  and  tremble  !  Once  the  Sea, 

That  god  and  glory  of  the  elements, 

Obey'd  His  fiat,  when  a  tempest  rose. 

Till  waves,  like  living  mountains  leapt 
In  the  wild  majesty  of  midnight  storm, 
iMocking  the  haggjird  lightnings  us  they  streak’d 
The  waters,  in  the  fury  of  their  Hash  ! 

Kach  billow  was  a  tempest  ;  and  the  ship 
(iriKin’d  like  a  mariner  at  his  last  gasp  ; 

I'P  n»se  He  in  almightiness !  and  bade 
The  ^v^hirlwinds  into  silence,  and  rebuked 
The  ocean,  calming  at  his  fearful  glance  ! 

'  And  then  His  Passion,  that  tremendous  scene 
When  Nature  wrestled  with  her  God  !  And  last. 

The  tragedy  that  made  this  Karth  to  quake  I— 

3Ien  wonder  if  to  angry  overflow 
The  dark  floods  rise,  if  hurricanes  be  heard, 

Or  if  the  throbbing  of  an  earthquake  thrill 
Their  walls : — the  sun  in  blackness,  and  the  gloom. 

The  midnight  awfulncss  o’er  Calvary 
llrtHKliug, — coward  Fancy  sliould  have  seen  ; 

Have  heard  the  cloven  rock-j^iles  as  they  burst. 

The  t4»mbs  unlock,  and  marie  d  the  solemn  di‘ad 
In  pallid  stillness  gliding  through  the  town. 

Like  moon-clouds  sailing  o’er  a  midnight  sky  !*  pp.  182-lft7* 

not  for  the  purpose  of  eitlier  comparison  or  contrast, 
0  have  associated  the  Author  of  ‘  Satan  *  with  another 
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candiilatc  for  poetical  honours,  whose  name  is  as  yet  unknown 
to  fame.  I  hc  two  volumes  happened  to  travel  to  us  in  com. 
pauy,  and  wc  have  therefore  included  them  in  one  article. 

•  C’reation  *  is  an  ominous  title.  The  former  ‘  Creation  *  was  de. 
higed  by  the  mud  of  the  Dunciad.  ‘  Hlackmore’s  endless  line’ 
no  longer  wearies  any  reader ;  and  yet,  Sir  Kichard  was  as  un. 
deserving  of  contempt  as  ‘  restless  Daniel,*  with  whom  he  h 
coupled  by  the  caustic  satirist.  Mr.  Ball,  however,  has  hor- 
rowed  nothing  from  Blackmore,  but  the  title  of  his  poem ;  and 
he  would  not  liave  thus  robbed  the  dead,  had  he  not  appa. 
renlly  been  in  distress  for  a  name  by  which  to  designate  his 
fanciful  rhapsody.  There  is  a  description  of  the  ‘creation’  in 
the  first  book  ;  but  the  Poet  then  starts  oil*  in  a  course  so  el¬ 
liptical,  that  the  rest  of  the  poem  seems  to  belong  to  (piite  an- 
other  region.  Book  ii.  introduces  us  into  a  super-human  world 
of  angels,  sylplis,  fays,  genii,  and  gnomes.  Book  iii.  restores 
us  to  man,  in  a  state  of  savage  life ;  and  then  we  have  in  Hook 
IV.  ‘a  vision,’  in  whicli  the  ]>rogress  of  evil  is  described,  and 
philoso})hy  and  religion  arc  introduced  as  coming  to  assuage 
the  world’s  sorrows.  "I'he  vision  fled,  the  real  world  returns  to 
us  in  Book  v.,  w  hich,  together  with  the  concluding  Book,  is  oc¬ 
cupied  w  ith  ‘  the  *rale  of  the  Hunters.*  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  genius  to  living  a  world  of  order  and  beauty  out  of  such  a 
chaos  of  iioetical  elements.  Brick  and  marble,  Cirecian  and 
(lothic,  harmonize  better  than  the  heterogeneous  materials 
whicli  the  Author  has  attempted  to  combine  in  his  six-story 
poem.  \NV  are  sorry  for  it,  tor  we  really  believe  that  the  Au¬ 
thor  is  capable  of  better  things,  llis  genius  is  superior  to  his 
judgement,  as  the  execution  of  his  poem  is  superior  to  the  de¬ 
sign  ;  so  that  though  this  ‘creation*  of  his  will  not  stand  againit 
the  storms  and  blasts  of  criticism,  he  needs  not  be  discouraged; 
he  may  vet  w  in  his  way  to  ‘  radiant  fame’s  eternal  bowers.’  In¬ 
deed,  the  poem,  w  ith  all  its  defects,  is  incomparably  better  worth 
reailing  than  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  poetry  that  finds 
readers  and  admirers. 

In  tlie  Introduction,  the  Poet,  after  an  apostrophe  to  Solitude, 
avails  himself  of  the  license  freely  conceded  to  those  of  his 
gentle  crab,  to  indulge  in  delicious  egotism. 

‘  T»>  Xatiire  I  owe  nought  ;  to  me  unkind, 

Ilo.alth,  strength,  and  la'anty  she  refused  ;  she  g;ive 
A  feeble  IhhIv  and  an  idle  mind  ; — 

^^’hat  wore  they  did  we  not  outlive  the  grave  ^ 

‘  To  Fortune  I  owe  nothing  :  rank  and  name, 

Hiches  and  dignity,  slie  may  deny, 

Har  and  forbid  my  progress  unto  fame, — 

Hut  fortune  and  the  world  1  l>oth  defy. 
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Whfn  oil  myself  my  rising  hopes  ivpose  ;  ni z'* 

My  calm  heart,  to  its  purposi*  ever  stuiinch*,  ^  •  i  ‘i 

Heeds  not  the  ooldness  of  acknowledged  foes  ;  r  *’» 

1  strain  my  loos’ iiing  tether  and  will  launch,  ♦  i  )  ' 

Tpon  the  cver-llowing  tide  of  time,  ui 

Careless  what  winds  may  blow,  or  billows  roar;  m  % 

I  spring  nuny  and  will  alnive  them  climb,  .  ' , 

Despite  the  ties  that  bind  me  to  the  shore. 

‘  Adventurous,  my  iinknmvn  self  I  sing. 

Me  and  my  many  thoughts  ;  hear  me  who  list !  ^ 

I  sivk  to  jirobe  my  l>os<»m  and  to  wring,  .  »  > 

Tlie  secret  truth,  that  I  have  hereto  missed, 

From  out  its  rich,  but  unfrecpieiited  fount ; 

And  for  such  purjHise  to  my  heart  I  turn. 

Nor  call  the  muses  from  their  sacred  mount, 

Hut  uith  my  soul  I  strive  and  inly  burn. 

*  I  ask  not  any  ftMil’s  applause,  nor  care 
Although  my  feeble  lungs  should  pour  their  cry, 

Uiihonour'd,  on  the  waters  or  the  air. 

And  not  one  human  ear  or  heart  be  by  ;  , 

Provided,  ever,  that  the  deathless  note 
Caught  by  some  echo  in  a  list’ning  cave, 

Again  may  o’er  the  bill  or  valley  float, 

Sigh  in  the  breeze,  or  whisper  on  the  wave, 

Till  hi^d  and  heeded  by  some  kindred  soul, 

Of  happier  fortune  or  of  liner  clav. 

Tempered  to  mitigate  and  mend  tLe  whole,  1 

And  stamp  his  name  enduring  on  my  lay. 

The  strain  may  live  although  the  Poet  die. 

Fameless,  until  some  later,  kinder  age 
Shall  Imckward  turn  regardfully  its  eye 
Coon  the  dark’ning  past,  and  on  that  stag* 

Of  evil  ill-rememl)en?d  seek  to  find 

Some  fading  trace,  those  antique  things  among, 

( )f  me  unknoum,  and  of  my  roused  mind ; 

Of  me,  the  unforgiitten  son  of  song.' 


'  Myself  my  theme  ;  a  strange  one ;  and  unsung 
Hy  bard  of  ancient  or  of  modom  days. — 

I  care  not,  I  !  my  haqi  is  fully  stning. 

Time  claims  my  daring.  Virtue  owns  my  lays. 

‘  My  bosom  with  an  influence  is  filled 
Acting  on  all,  although  by  none  avowed  ; 

Yet  ill  disguised,  for  who  can  be  so  skilled 
As  to  restrain  the  long  intemp’rate  crowd 
Of  feelings  fond  assembling  in  his  heart. 

And  hy  their  numl)er8  mighty ;  in  their  power 
Wresting  the  mast’ry,  witli  convulsive  start,  *  ' 
From  the  most  vigilant,  in  fe<.*ble  hour  ? 
tOL.  111.— M.s.  CC 
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•  Thus  Miltdii  sings  of  Gotl,  yot  IflLs  with  cure 
That  he  himself  is  hliiul,  in  tuneful  moan  ; 

Thus  TasH<i  bills  his  shepherd  teach  the  fair 
The  vices  and  the  baseness  of  the  throne : 

The  shepherd  is  his  organ,  but  the  bard 
Speaks  for  himself ;  Fernira  is  the  place 
W  here  merit  is  so  slighted,  where  reward 
Is  destin’d  Kste’s  tlatterers  to  grace: 

Thus  Dante  sets  in  glory  Deatrice  ; 

In  hell  his  enemies  ;  in  Heaven  his  sire  ; 

Thus  Homer  gives  all  palms  to  vicious  (JrtH'ce, — 

To  Latium  Virgil  cons4*cnites  his  fire. 

‘  W  hat  need  examples.^  to  thy  luisoin  true. 

Oh  stranger!  turn;  with  honest  ken  descry 
W  hat  in  its  inmost  shrine  is  hid  from  view. 

And  startled  thou  wilt  siiy,  “  'Tis  I  !  *tis  I  ! 
iMyself  the  centre  around  which  revolve 
^Iv  passions,  and  from  them  reiiuitely  flow, 

Atfection,  purpose,  action,  hope,  resolve. 

Motion  and  rest,  vice,  virtue,  joy  and  woe.”  ’  pp.  1.1—20. 

'riicrc  breathes  in  these  lines,  unless  we  greatly  deceive  our¬ 
selves,  the  genuine  s])irit  of  poetry;  and  we  like  the  Author 
all  the  better  for  his  letting  us  know  how  he  thinks  and  feels. 
What  hut  the  heart  is  the  fountain  of  poetry?  And  how  can 
the  poet  hope  to  interest  us,  but  by  wakening  onr  sympathy  with 
his  feelings  or  fortunes,  real  or  imaginary  ?  In  the  following 
lines,  the  ]>atriot  feeling  inseparable  from  genius,  is  developed 
with  mueh  propriety  aiul  force  of  sentiment ;  and  the  contrail 
between  Kngland  and  Italy  is  finely  drawn. 

‘  My  native  land,  my  language  will  declare: 

A  iNUinteoiis  land,  although  to  me  unkind. 

In  it  nor  competence,  nor  honour  fair. 

Nor  t*as4',  nor  home,  nor  h(»|H'  of  home  I  find ;  — 

Hut  rank,  disdainful  of  plebeian  pain, — 

Hut  wealtli,  that  tramples  on  a  pimr  man’s  hojM.*, — 

Ihit  ignorance,  incurious  and  vain. 

With  whom  dejected  merit  cannot  cojh*, — 

Hut  interest,  that  keeps  the  paths  of  life, 

(Save  the  rough  highway,)  grown  w  ith  many  a  wml. 

And  shuts  the  avenues  with  ro»i*s  rife 
Often  for  aye  iigainst  aspiring  ntvd  ; — 

Hut  prejudice  invincible,  and  state. 

And  fumes  of  haughtiness  and  pride  of  birth, 

Ag:iinst  their  fellows  arming  men  like  hate, 

Holding  we  spring  unequal  from  the  earth ; — 

And  a  wide-spread  idolatry  of  gold, 

A  cold  and  calculating  Ink,  a  shame 
Hnknown  unto  our  virtuous  sires  of  old 
W’hovSc  ancient  lK)soms  burned  for  fame,  for  fame  ! 
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riu'ir  sons,  Ifss  nohle,  snffiT  this  {jrass  vici*  : 

U'lu*  vul'r‘ir  great  uiul  the  great  vulgar  met, 
l)are  now,  tiH»  often,  a  dishon’ring  jirice 
On  virtue,  genius,  l)eauty,  friendship  set. 

‘  Thy  vices  these  and  more  ;  but  greater  far, 

'Diy  virtues  slnnit  a  ray  of  endless  length  ; 

\’irtues  that  all  thy  vices  cannot  mar: 

'I'liat  lift  thee  into  grandeur,  beauty,  strength. 

‘  'Tis  thine  with  vigour  ever  to  contend 
Against  the  wrong  e’en  though  the  wrong  premil ; 

’'I'is  thine  with  dignity  to  rise  or  Inuid, 

To  triumph  nobly,  gracefully  to  fail. 

"i'is  thine,  and  thine  alone  to  own  thy  faults 

And  mend  them  when  thou  may’st ; — at  least  to  strive 

Along  the  narrow  way,  where  ftilly  halts. 

Of  self-amendment,  where  the  noble  thrive. 

'I'hy  lib’ral  tongue  calls  by  its  name  the  thing. 

Thou  canst  not  justify  and  wilt  not  hide, 

Xt)r  in  thy  ear  abused  false  ])ruises  ring, 

( )f  those  whos4!  lips  applaud,  w'hosc  hearts  deride. 

Thine  is  the  hue  of  honour,  thine  the  arm 
That  rises  in  defence  of  injured  man  ; 

'riiy  noble  many  live  in  proud  alarm 
To  w’atch  the  flame  of  virtue  and  to  fan. 

*  Thy  vices  and  thy  virtues  these ;  Iwth  know  n. 

The  former  sharply  felt,  suHice  to  make 
Thy  son  an  exile  from  his  long  loved  home ; 

F^or  these  I  honour  thee,  for  those  forsake. 

‘  Yet,  still,  my  land !  I  love  thy  noble  name. 

And  noble  nature;  love  thy  wave-bound  shore  ; 

Thy  equal  hnvs,  thy  lilierty,  thy  fame, 
fnve  and  w’ill  live  in  my  heart’s  deeiiest  core. 

I  love  thy  love  of  goodness,  knowledge,  art ; 

Thy  gen’rous  hand,  thine  all  surveying  eye, 

I  love  thy  nobler  and  thy  w'iser  part. 

Nay,  e’en  thy  very  soil,  thy  very  sky. 

The  valley  tliat  is  thine  and  Iwsky  hill. 

Are  dear  to  me, — the  hamlets,  rivers,  lakes; 

The  cot,  in  childhood  knowm,  or  crystal  rill 
Springs  to  my  mcm’ry,  and  my  heart  o’ertakes. 

Thy  mighty  destiny  methinks  I  sec. 

All  to  outlive  the  le8.ser  nations  naind, 
aM other  of  empires,  knit  by  the  linxid  sea, 

L(»ng  shall  thy  manners  grow,  thy  language  sound. 
Destruction  cannot  Ti*ach  thee ;  thy  large  life, 

Fountaincnl  by  many  hearts,  defies  her  wales. 

And  shouldst  thou  fall  at  home  by  age  or  strife,  ' 

Thou  livest  on,  on  continents,  in  isles, 

c 
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A  of  pouvr  that  Imlli  no  ihiU*, 

No  mortal  |M*no(l,  Imt  still  swells  ami  stamls, 

A  ever  voting,  elate, 

A  single  IrilK*  in  separateil  bands. — 

Home  fell,  and  (Ireeee,  and  Persia;  Kgvpt  old, 

Syria,  and  Judah  fade  in  thiek’ning  time. 

He  many  other  nohle  em])ires  told, 

'I'heir  a'res  erushed  toijether  make  not  thine. 

‘  Vet  far  from  thee  I  wander  ;  other  climes 
Nearer  the  sun,  tlieir  warmth  around  me  shed  : 

Here  wrong  Ambition  ruled  in  ancient  times. 

Here  smoked  lier  altars,  and  her  victims  bled. 

Oh,  land  of  mightiest  memories!  thy  soil, 

I'at  with  the  bliMsl  of  ages,  may  jinMluce 
Abundance  tleat  is  not  the  price  <»f  toil, 

H.it  wlio  shall  teach  thee  what  its  lamest  use.^ 

Slanild  it  not  feed  and  emnfort  and  sustain 
'fhe  liungrv,  comfortless,  the  old,  the  frail  } 

W'hence  then  are  thy  rich  glades  the  homes  of  pain? 
W’luTefore  ih>th  sorn»w  sigli  in  ev’ry  vale? 

Ikdike  Heaven’s  vengeful  hand  thus  weighs  thee  dow 
.Mindful  of  what  thou  hast  thvself  forgot; 

'I’liy  avarice  remorseless,  and  tlie  crowd 
Of  bleeding  nations  that  thou  ]iitiedst  not, 

What  time  thv  sharp  and  cruel  brand  smote  wide 
The  north  ami  south,  and,  by  thy  fetters  worn. 

Hied  on  thy  ]Moh»ch  shrines  of  ire  and  pride 
A  victim  world,  thy  siicrifict*  anil  scorn. 

Thy  sword  is  broken  now,  thy  strength  decayed. 

Thy  jiride  is  left,  thy  glory  is  no  more. 

Thy  laurels,  e’en  thy  Iwiys,  in  dust  are  laid. 

Ami  but  the  ghost  of  grandeur  haunts  thy  shore. 
Dare  not  repine,  although  the  gissl  iH'stowed 
Hy  tluv,  is  not  rememlH»red,  since  the  ill 
Hy  ill  is  not  repaid  ;  although  the  goad 
Of  long  adversity  may  wound  thw'  still ! 

Ingratitude  to  iteaven  is  power  misused. 

Tliis  was  thy  grievous  fault,  therefore  I  see 
The  wide  world  thankless  and  thy  name  abused, — 
Thankless  thvstdf  to  Heaven,  as  man  to  thee. 

Thy  fate  is  lilie  to  his  who  glareil,  in  mirth, 

A  meteor  of  wrath  and  power  unblest. 

Purging,  iHTcl'.ance,  some  grossness  from  the  earth. 
Hut  trenching  with  de<‘p  thundcr>scars  her  breast- 

*  Hut  not  of  these  ’tis  now  my  task  to  speak, 
llie  land  1  love,  and  that  where  1  abide 
Are  themes  too  mighty  for  a  harp  so  weak ; 

I  leave  them  to  their  lot,  and,  roving  wide, 

Man  and  his  works  1  quit.'  pp.  26—34. 
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The  length  of  our  extracts  from  the  Induction,  will  prevent 
us  tVoin  giving  more  than  a  spccio'^  r*  or  two  of  the  Poem  it- 
velf,  in  which  Mr.  Ball,  abjuring  the  ‘  barbarous  minstrelsy  of 
‘  rhvnie/  ventures  to  launch  into  blank  verse.  In  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  creation,  there  is  certainly  displayed  the  boldness 
of  genius,  and  not  without  considerable  vigour  and  felicity  of 
thought.  The  formation  of  earth  is  beautifully  imagined. 

‘  O'er  the  black  sun,  envelope  hitninous, 

A  glist’ring  veil  impervious,  w'as  cast. 

Fountain  exhaustlcss  of  for  roving  day 
To  Inni,  to  us.  Around  our  abject  globe 
Fled  howling  wa*^crs  w'hich,  converging,  mov'd 
And  met  in  whelming  seas :  dry  land  appear’d  ; 

Uprose  tlie  hills,  in  solid  ribs  robust. 

And  stay'd  the  w'aters  in  their  oozy  beds. 

Then  flatten'd  plains  stretch'd  out,  and  valleys  sank, 

And  rocks  abrupt  WTre  piled  unto  the  clouds  ; 

And  from  their  vap'roiis  fount,  the  lucent  streams 
Ran,  tributary,  to  th*  insatiate  deep  : 

Rlind,  humid  caves  pierced  through  the  stable  case 
Of  liills  and  continents;  and  central  heat, 

Through  winding  crannies,  drove  the  molten  ores 
In  rough  and  various  metallic  streams. 

'  Long  w’ater  wTought  above  and  fire  beneath : 

]\I\Tiads  of  congruous  masses  cr^’stalline. 

In  licauty  and  in  love,  the  one  unites ; 

The  other  fiercer  power,  deforming,  toils. 

And  hinds  repulsive  natures  ;  boiling  up 
The  stubborn  minerals  in  coarse  compounds, 

Refractory  in  vain,  by  fire  concrete 

Subdued  and  fused,  toundations  of  a  globe.*  pp.  53 — 54. 


*  Again  I  turn  to  tbee,  oh  Earth !  in  thee. 

Crescent  and  multiform  and  many-liued. 

Fair  vegetation,  through  the  cloven  sod. 

Its  million  fibres  pushes,  warm  with  life. 

Youiig  fiow'crs  adorn  the  land,  and  stately  trees. 

With  shady  vesture  grove,  diffuse  and  sad. 

The  mountain's  nakedness  and  shame  conceal. 

Wide  garments  green,  now  vivid  and  now  dark. 

Enwrap  tlic  brood,  round  sides  of  well-pleased  Eartli, 
Fringe  the  deep  rivers  and  bedc^rk  the  rocks. 

Reluctant,  their  large  limbs,  with  gay  attire. 

To  ornament  or  hide  :  endless  in  form. 

In  colour,  strength,  and  qualities  occult. 

In  habits  and  in  size,  shoot  forth  all  plants.  *  ' 

Those  tufi  the  mountain’s  tops,  these  crawl  the  gsound ; 
While  some  frequent  the  dr)'  and  lonely  sands. 
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And  (»thors  plungo  l)oiieath  tlic  deejH'st  wave 
Of  lMM»ining  ocean:  vigorous  some,  austere, 
j)isduiiiful  ami  sublime,  sojourn  alone  ; 

Of  frailer  texture  others,  supi)liant,  cling 
'1\»  natures  of  m(»re  jK)ize,  and,  glad,  accept 
Dependence  for  protection.  Human  tongue 
Their  numlK'rs  cannot  reckon  ;  human  thought 
Their  various  shajH’s  imagine,  or  their  fruits, 

\t»\it»us  or  wholesome,  name  ;  their  sapid  pulps, 

In  llavour  sweet  or  tart,  juicy  or  dry. 

Are  destin’d  fi»r  continuous  repasts. 

In  aftertimes,  to  flatter  or  apjH.‘ase 
Hunger  or  appetite,  t»f  brute  or  man. 

'i'heir  solid  trunks,  soft  stems,  hark,  fibres,  sap, 

(live  him  a  shelter  from  inclement  skies. 

And  ships  to  ertiss  the  main  ;  engines  to  sail. 

Docent  and  needful  raiment,  meircine,  all 
That  makes  life  grateful,  makes  life  possible. 

‘  To  our  necessities  some  minister  ;  hut  more 
l’ntt>  our  pleasures  serve  ;  the  race  of  flowers, 

Hentle  and  graceful,  lend  to  the  coarse  earth 
Perfume  and  ornament  ;  close*  thickets  yield 
Freshness  and  shade  or  soften’d  light  serene, 

(^r  playful,  as  when,  after  summer  show’r. 

The  whole  umbragetuis  covert  twinkling  shines 
(flist’ring  with  falling  gems.  Tlie  fringed  palm, 

Solemn  as  orient  lord,  idly  Iwholds, 

IWnignant  the  subjacent  j)lain,  and  waves 
His  long  and  hairy  anus  in  ]K*ace  and  joy, 
lMajt*stic  and  delighting  :  bristly  the  pine 
Cdimhs,  hardy*  to  tlie  mountain’s  icy  crest. 

And  Ix'ards  the  angry  thunder  and  the  storm, 

Fnthank’d,  to  lavish  verdure  evergret'ii 
l^jHm  a  hideous  and  blasted  rock  ; 

As  kindness  on  ingratitude,  on  vice, 

Krring,  its  bounty,  too  profuse,  Wstows. 

The  shallow  l)rot>k,  iK'nurious  and  slow. 

Is  j>rankt  with  humlilc  rushes,  water  weeds 
And  long  green  grass  and  flowers  ;  or,  in  the  wave, 

Pliishes  the  dipping  willow.  On  the  tower, 
i^f  other,  later  days,  man's  toil  and  pride, 

Hruis’d  by  great  'Time  dishonouring,  and  stained. 

Hound  which  sad  writers  flow  and  loud  winds  sing. 

Fair  emblems  of  free  tears  and  praises  high, 

Fant;istic  garlands  of  fond  ivy  creep. 

Meet  honours  for  its  long  enduring  age.*  pp.  5(1 — (50. 

Wo  cannot  suppress  the  picturesque  description  of  the 
cication  of  the  animal  tribes  of  air  and  water. 

‘  Then  sound  wus  he.ard,  by  beings  numlierless 
Kmitted  various;  the  pipe  of^ birds. 
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McKnlious,  touclied  the  wind ;  the  feeble  tribes, 

(’reopiiig  or  wing’d,  of  insects,  utter  notes 
\\’ith  organs  harsh  and  weak,  but,  in  tlie  choir 
Of  universal  carols,  gay  and  sweet. 

The  buzzing  air  shakes  with  uncounted  wings ; 

mazed,  the  waters  |K)pulous,  obey 
The  stroke  of  busy  fins  innumerable  ; 

Hoar  the  deep  wootls  \vith  voices,  full,  robust, 

(>f  quadrupeds  unnamed,  in  vigour  high, 

Fnau  strong  lungs  breathing  vocal  storms  of  sound. 
Incongruous  and  wild,  of  sjwrt  or  ire. 

Oil,  I’ower  almighty  and  benevolent ! 

'  Wliat  tongue  can  tell,  what  heart  of  man  conceive, 

;  Though  trembling  deeply  with  the  great  desire, 

i  The  wonders  of  thy  hand  ?  mutely  I  gaze, 

^  iSIy  disobedient  organs  fix’d  in  shame 

I  At  their  own  meanness  infinite,  nor  move, 

:  Nor  dare,  with  airy  word  inadequate, 

j  Oh,  how  inadequate!  thy  labours  name.’  pp.  (55. 

I 

In  many  parts  of  the  book,  the  reader  will  be  reminded  of 
‘  riic  Pelican  Island.*  Wc  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Ball 
1  has  borrowed  his  idea  from  that  beautiful  poem ;  and  possibly, 
he  may  not  be  aware  of  having  ventured  on  ground  so  pre-oc- 
^  cuuicd.  1  lis  description  of  the  animal  race,  however,  as  *  all  to 
I  '  all  prey  or  destroyer  *,  is  chargeable  at  least  with  the  fault  of 
1  anachronism.  But  the  worst  defect  is,  that  all  this  noble  de- 

I  scription  seems  without  a  purpose ;  or  the  Poet’s  purpose,  what- 

I  ever  it  was,  evaporates,  in  the  next  Book,  into  thin  air.  Thus 
I  far,  all  is  sober  truth,  but  it  goes  off  into  hetion, — ‘  upward  man 
j  ‘and  downward  fish.*  Yet,  there  are  some  beautiful  passages. 
I  For  instance : — 

*  Their  lofty  labours  arc  of  noblest  mark. 

’Tis  theirs  to  roll  in  ever  curving  lines ; 

The  sounding  spheres,  to  shinit  the  rapid  light, 

And  cleanse  to  brightness  all  the  dark’niug  orbs  ; 

To  seize  the  distant  comet,  and  comptd 
The  long  hair’d  fugitive,  reluctant,  bock 
To  trace  his  enring,  solitary  path. 

Whither  his  mighty  lord,  the  stedfast  sun, 

J  Attends  the  threat’ning  stranger  undismayed. 

I  *Tis  theirs  in  rings  ethereal  to  turn 

J  Whide  congregations  vast  of  primal  stars 

With  all  their  retinues  of  planets  blind  ; 

I  Or,  higher  still,  they  busy  drive  and  wheel 

IMyriads  of  hordes  celestial  like  to  these. 

Along  a  viewless  circle  ;  <»r  still  more. 

These  miisses  all  and  thousands  similar 
They  urge  along  the  paths  of  endless  8}>acc, 
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Around  th«  one  deep  centre  ultimate. 

'Twere  long  to  tell  their  toils  sublime ;  in  brief, 

'Tis  theirs  to  work  the  daily  miracles 
That  the  Divinity  announce,  attest, 

To  him  who,  humbly,  reads  the  learned  page 
Of  nature  eloquent,  and  true  and  wise. 

Many  their  mighty  tasks ;  1  name  not  all 
Nor  l«now  ;  my  mortal  and  imperfect  mind 
1m  with  a  long  and  lasting  darkness  till'd. 

And  faintly  1  descry,  in  mists  and  shades. 

The  wild  and  various  wonders  I  rehearse/  pp.  103—105. 

Once  more  : 

‘  How  Ten,'  lovely,  art  thou,  in  the  young. 

Oh,  life  !  ere  they  know  wasting  pain  that  wTings, 

With  agony  remediless,  the  nerves  ; 

Or  shame  tliat  fires  the  brain,  or  the  world’s  wrong 
That  crushes  like  a  rock,  or  guilty  hopes 
That  covet  other’s  pain,  or  o’erwrought  toil 
That  crouches  down  in  torjxir  and  despair. 

Or  stupid  crime  that  mocks  at  worlds  to  come, 

Or  the  wild  hell  of  triple-fanged  remorse. 

That  trembles  inly  with  fantastic  dread 

It  dares  not  face  or  question  ;  in  the  young 

Lift*  is  a  good,  and  only  in  the  young 

Whose  organs  ])lay  with  e:i8e,  wiiose  warm  veins  throb 

W’ith  tides  of  simple  ghulness,  whose  light  breasts 

Luslge  happy  inmates  yet,  nor  fear  old  Time 

W’ith  all  Ills  gnnving  pack  of  hope's  deceived. 

And  toils  unroconiiK'nsc'd  and  faith  iR'trayetl ; 

Of  honours  due  refused,  virtues  lielied. 

And  scorn  unmerited  endured  ;  of  want. 

Of  divp  atfections,  r(M»ted  in  the  core 
Of  their  frail  lieings,  bhisted  by  the  breatli 
Of  fisds  pestiferous ;  of  the  fond  tie.s. 

Twined  round  the  heart  by  nature,  virtue,  love, 
Threatened  by  death,  all  merciless,  or  rent, 

Ti*nring  the  bosom's  finest  chords  witlial 
That  heal  no  more  ;  no,  never  !  thesi',  unknow  n, 

Iji*ave  to  the  young,  free  minds  ungull’d  by  can*. 

And  IsKlies  sound  that  scarcely  are  perceived. 

Not  felt  as  eating  shackles  of  tlio  soul. 

And  the  full  |H'nce  of  ignomnet',  the  joy 
Of  many  hopes  in  flowTr,  the  kindly  w'ormth 
Of  love  on  all  diffiLstHl :  from  them  tiie  sword 
Far  flaming,  is  withheld,  and  they  enjoy, 

In  innocence,  the  paradise  of  earth. 

They  ask  not  of  the  sky  unequal  good. 

Hut  share  its  manna  with  their  fellow  s  round. 

And  wonder  at  Uie  bounty  of  high  heaven. 
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*  They  threiig  the  world  in  beauty,  freedom,  lore, 

And  the  glad  wmson  gi>*en  them  they  greet. 

As  glad  as  it,  for  the  brief  npacii  nllowtMl ; 

’Till  time  tears  off  the  mask  that  hid  all  ill, 

'Till  pain  and  wisdom  hurry  to  their  side. 

And  lio]>e  and  Ix'auty  Hec.  Oh  !  tor  a  charm, 

'J'o  hind  for  ever  fast,  the  am’ranth  wreath 
Vonnir  life  puts  on,  an<l  lift  from  agt»’»  scalp, 
llleediiig  and  wrung,  th*  eternal  cniwn  of  thorns. 

It  may  not  be  ;  the  lot  is  cast  and  drawn. 

Nor  can  la*  put  aside,  sjive  by  the  arm 

That  could  roll  round,  with  ease*,  the  Haniiiig  sun 

Dackward,  astonished,  on  his  axis  tirm.’ 

p]).  222— ^2r>. 

There  is  more  than  talent  in  these  extracts  ;  there  is  much 
genuine  poetical  feeling  ;  and  were  the  whole  poem  of  equal 
merit,  it  would  warrant  our  employing  less  measured  terms  of 
coiiuiieiulalion  tlian  we  have  applied  to  the  Author’s  perform- 
aiue.  'To  advert  to  the  general  <lesign,  we  have  been  endea- 
^ouri^g  to  discover  hy  what  thread  of  association  (for  sucli 
then*  must  he)  the  dillercnt  parts  of  tlie  poem  are  connected 
together  in  the  Author's  own  luiiul, — hy  what  law  of  .Suggestion 
or  natural  seejnenee,  one  book  lias  liceonie  falliev  to  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  Jt  lias  ocelli  red  to  us,  that  possibly  the  Autlior  had 
conceived  th(f  idea  of  ilescriliing  the  various  modes  of  existence, 
rising  from  the  animal  to  the  intellectual,  through  the  various 
stages  of  civilization.  I>ut  this  idea,  if  it  ever  formed  itself 
into  a  distinct  conception,  he  has  failed  to  imbody  iu  visible 
and  tangi!)le  sliape.  lie  has  evidently  neither  realised  nor 
completed  his  iirst  design  ;  nor  could  it  be  expected.  He  lias 
done  well,  however,  to  aim  high,— to  shoot  at  the  moon :  by 
and  l)v,  he  may  bit  wliat  be  aims  at.  Poetry  in  whicb  tbe  exe¬ 
cution  U  c(pial  to  the  conception,  must  be  either  tbc  finished 
comjiosition  of  a  mast(*r,  or  the  mere  imitative  performance  of 
M'lf-vatisiiei!  mediocrity.  We  think  loo  highly  of  this  specimen 
.Mr,  ihiH’s  powers,  to  imagine  that  he  will  either  be  satisfied 
"Jtli  hiuKself,  or  oflended  at  our  criticisms.  Wc  have  said 
cnougli  to  encourage  a  man  of  genius,  and  to  mortify  a  cox¬ 
comb.  If  ue  siq)})o.seil  him  to  have  merely  taken  to  poetry  as 
gentlemanly  rccication,  we  should  certainly  not  ailvise  him  to 
"asie  much  lime  iu  the  pursuit ;  but  if  be  be,  ns  wc  imagine,  a 
true  utfmithulepty  and  tbe  spell  of  poetry  is  upon  liim,  be  has 
«o  licip  ibr  it,  but  to  cultivate  the  fatal  gift,  and  win  his  slow 
"ity  to  fame. 
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Art.  V'.  ^  Ih'fvnce  of  the  Serainjxn  e  Mahralta  Version  of  the  Sen 

Testament :  in  Hi?ply  to  the  Aninuulversioiis  of  an  Aimiivmom 
U’rittT  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  ft>r  Septoinlier,  Jly  Williwn 

(ireentielil,  Eilit«»r  of  Ikijjster’s  Syriac  New  Testament,  Hvo.  nn. 
7ll.  Price  London,  11130. 

AV  E  are  (juite  sure  tliat  the  Seranipore  Missionaries  are  as 
anxious  that  their  translations  should  undergo  the  critical 
examination  of  Oriental  scholars,  as  any  of  those  persons  can 
he,  who  from  time  to  lime  come  forward  to  denounce  this  ver¬ 
sion  as  faulty,  and  that  as  worthless,  on  the  strength  of  some 
little  morsel  of  second-hand  criticism,  which  ignorance  parades 
as  a  discovery,  and  malignity  frames  into  an  indictment.  What 
Iiave  our  Indian  scholars  been  doing  for  the  j>asl  thirty  years, if 
these  translations  have  not  yet  undergone  a  ihorouglj  examina¬ 
tion  ?  Uy  what  strange  fatality  has  it  happened,  that  almost 
every  criticism  hy  which  these  translations  have  hitherto  boon 
assailed,  has  turned  out  to  be  either  a  blunder  or  a  wilful  mb- 
rej)rcsentation  ?  3'he  reason  is  obvious.  Every  true  scholar 
wouKI  appreciate  th(‘  merit  and  value  of  these  translations, -^ihe 
complicated  dillicullies  surmounted  hy  the  unwearied  pains  and 
]ieculiar  advantages  i)f  the  extraordinary  men  who  have  achieved 
them ;  and  the  corrections  which  might  suggest  themselves 
would  be  offered  in  the  candid  and  liberal  spirit  of  sclmlarship. 
A  man  of  real  learning  would  he  ashamed  to  impeach  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  ou  the  groimd  of  some 
alleged  mistakes  in  idiom  or  other  iuaeeuracies,  such  as  arc  to 
1)0  found  in  every  tran>lation  that  was  ever  executed,  and  from 
which  certainly  no  received  version  of  the  1 1 oly  .Scriptures  l< 
free.  M’heu  a  man  like  tlie  Ahhe  Dubois,  or  Mr.  Adam,  or 
the  present  assailant  of  the  Mahralta  version,  boldly  tells  us, 
that  all  these  translations  are  fit  oidy  for  the  worms,  and  on  this 
sweeping  allegation,  1‘ounds  a  charge  against  the  moral  character 
of  tlie  Missionaries,  as  mercenaries,  impostors,  bigots,  and  igno¬ 
ramuses,  there  can  he  little  occasion  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  critic,  and  as  little  doubt  respect¬ 
ing  the  honesty  of  his  motives.  Such  a  man  is  to  l)c  viewed,  not 
as  a  critic,  hut  as  a  defamer.  Ilis  malignity  betrays  itself  in  the 
extrav.agauce  of  the  conclusion  which  he  would  establish  hv 
means  so  nefarious.  His  criticisms  mayor  may  not  he  well 
founded  ;  hut  the  charges  they  arc  designed  to  support,  reflect 
infamy  only  on  the  detractor. 

In  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  September  last,  appeared  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Drient.'d  'i'ranslations  of  the  Scriptures,  which  open!* 
with  the  following  remark. 

‘  The  charge  which  w;i.s  inatlc  some  short  time  ago  against  the  Bri- 
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ti»h  and  ForiM;rn  Bilde  S<>ciety.  of  employinj»  incompetent  translators 
flf  the  H<*ly  Scriptures  into  foreiirn  languages,  ami  of  circulating  iii- 
iccorate  aiui  unfaithful  versions,  though  it  wjvs  promptly  met  l»y  that 
Soiietv*  'vus  hy  no  nunins  fully  ami  satisfactorily  rejudleiL  Further 
^winiimtioii  of  these  translations  of  the  Scriptuns  into  some  of  the 
t)rieiitjil  ttmgufs,  as  a  knowledge  of  those  tongues  becomes  more  ex- 
1, 'nsivt'ly  tlid'iised  among  Kuropean  scholars,  affords,  it  is  to  hr  feared^ 
ibuuiLuit  grounds  for  reiterating  that  serious  charge.* 

Wliat  is  the  ineaiiiitg  of  this  strangely  worded  sentence  ? 

'  It  is  to  he  feared,  that  a  further  examination  alfords  ’ — This 
cannot  be  a  thing  to  he  feared  :  if  such  be  the  ficl,  it  must  be 
Lnowii.  But  the  writer  dares  not  assert  that  such  is  the  fact; 
he  only  fears  it  maybe  so;  thus  confessing  bis  ignorance  at 
the  very  time  be  insinuates  the  cliargc.  Or  did  be  mean,  tliat 
it  is  to  1)0  feared  that  further  examination  iiUl  nttbrd  the 
jjrounds  that  are  so  anxiously  sought  for  such  reiterated 
charges?  1  le  should  then  have  saiil  so.  But  he  tells  us,  the 
charges  already  made,  though  promptly  met,  have  not  been  sa- 
ti^laetoriiy  ie})elled.  This  must  in  part  he  a  matter  of  opinion. 
It  must  remain  for  the  ))uhlic  to  determine,  for  instance,  whe- 
iher,  with  regard  to  the  (diincse  vcrsi«)ns,  the  testimonies  of  Sir 
(ieorge  Staunton  and  M.  Kemusat  *,  on  the  one  hand,  are  to 
\k'  relied  u})()n,  or  the  gratuitous  suppositions  and  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  a  Mr.  Edwards,  who  got  up  the  precious  article 
again^l  the  Bible  Society  in  the  Quarterly  Beview.  But  were 
none  of  those  charges  which  were  so  promptly  met,  fully  re¬ 
pelled  ?  Or  does  this  w  riter  mean,  that  all  were  not  ?  Does  he 
theiieiiiploy  a  studictl  amhiguit y  ?  With  regard  to  the  Scrampore 
I  raihlalions,  however,  the  British  and  Foreign  IVihle  Society 
can  neither  lay  claim  to  the  honour,  nor  he  chargeable  with  the 
ileirn  i  it  of  employing  the  Translators.  'Those  translations  were 
'(‘iiu*  of  them)  commenced  before  the  British  and  Foreign 
hible  S»)ciely  was  in  existence,  and  they  have  been  carried  on 
'{uite  independently  of  any  control  on  tiie  part  of  the  Bible 
^^ociitv  ;  whieh,  ihough  it  has  certainly  contributed  muniticenlly 
touauls  the  printing  of  the  versions,  could  have  no  right,  any 
more  than  its  momhers  had  the  dis|)osition,  to  interfere  with  an 
istablishnient  mainly  supported  hy  the  exertions  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  M  issionaries  themselves.  These  facts  arc  well  known  to 
our  readers ;  hut  it  may  be  as  w  ell  to  recall  them  to  their  re¬ 
collection,  as  a  suitable  ])rcfacc  to  the  following  furious  ‘  reitc- 
‘  ratio))  ’  of  exploded  charges,  in  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from 
(we  regret  to  say)  a  clergyman  resident  in  the  Bengal  pro- 
'iiiccs. 
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*  The  public  at  home,  and  the  religious  public  in  particular, 
learn  with  no  little  indignation  (could  they  believe  it),  that  the  firkin 
and  Foit'ign  Bible  Society  has  l)cen  lavishing  the  liberal  contrihutioutlsi 
vied  on  their  )>encvuleut  charity,  during  mo  many  years  past,  in  circulatia| 
(in  India,  at  least)  copies — multiplied  copies— of  our  Holy  Budu, 
translations,  digiiitied  os  such,  which  swarm  with  every  fault  of  tiut 
and  criticism,  shock  common  sense,  and  are  at  this  moment,  after  mul¬ 
tiplied  editions,  exactly  fit  for — the  worms.  In  these  too,  the  pa^ 
baptist  public  (forty-nine  out  of  fifty  of  the  contributors,  at  leau) 
have  Ikhmi  made,  unconsciously,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  circnlatc 
the  translations  of  a  set  of  narrow-minded,  tasteless,  mone^'-ni&kiiig 
bigots,  in  direct  eounteraction  of  all  which  they  Indieve  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Saviour  by  which  introduction  is  given  into  his  church 
1  hesitate  not  to  arraign  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  m 
guilty  of  gn»ss  and  unpardonable  dereliction  of  duty,  and  a  jtraciicol 
iinp4»sition  on  the  religious  gullibility  of  John  Bull,  in  thus  acting.' 
&c.  &c. 

'riiis  same  Writer,  in  tlie  subsecjiient  part  of  his  pa|>er,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  offer  bis  remarks  ‘  without  inleiuling  the  slightest  d»- 
‘‘ respect  to  the  Missionaries  at  Serampore’;  a  profession,  the 
common  honesty  of  which  we  leave  our  readers  to  estimate; 
hut  wiiicli  clearly  indicates,  we  tliink,  that,  in  printing  the 
letter  containing  the  calumnious  and  ungcntlemanly  aspersions 
on  the  ‘  Serampore  Anabaptists  ’  above  cited,  the  Editor  of  the 
Asiatic  Journal  has  indiscreetly  let  out  wliat  was  meant  to  be 
private.  It  could  not  have  been  intended  by  the  Writer,  that 
this  artectalion  of  cnndonr  and  respect  for  the  men  he  » 
grossly  stigmatizes,  should  he  stultified  by  his  own  expressions 
in  another  place.  But  mark  the  extent  of  his  charge, — ilap- 
pli ‘s,  in  tile  letter,  to  all  the  translations  indiscriminately;  while, 
in  the  paper  intended  for  publication,  the  only  version  which 
the  Writer  professes  to  have  examined,  is  the  Marafha;  al- 
though  he  expresses  his  *fear\  that,  ‘  were  the  other  versions 
‘of  Serampore  also  examined,  they  wonlil  all  he  found  to  have 
‘  been  executed  in  exactly  the  same  manner.*  Yet,  he  must 
know  that  they  have  been  examined,  and  with  the  same  im¬ 
potent  malignity  that  dictates  his  ‘fear*,  and  inspires  his  criti¬ 
cisms.  lie  asserts  too,  ‘  on  honour*,  that  his  pa^xT  ‘  says  litllf, 
‘  nay  nothing,  to  what  can  he  said^  and  /terc  is  daily  said,  on 

‘  other  versions  got  vp  in  the  samt*  firm  of - and  Co.* 

Now  either  these  things  Irave  been  said  in  consequence  of  • 
critical  examination  of  these  versions,  or  said  wilfully  without 
proof  or  foundation.  That  the  latter  is  the  case,  might  safely 
he  inferred  ;  but  we  know  it  on  more  certain  ground  than  mere 
inference.  I  he  men,  and  tlieir  base  motive.s,  are  sufficiently 
notorious.  These  things  arc  said  by  the  infidel  and  the  It* 
bcrline,  the  bigot  and  the  renegade, — by  the  open  blasphemeo 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  sanctimonious  opponents  of  the  Bible  So- 
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There  are  men  who  ^ken  at  the  success  whkh  cannot 
hf  made  to  reflect  glory  upon  their  own  party;  who  hate  the 
sflMcnying  diligence  which  reproaches  their  own  indolence ; 
who  are  galled  at  the  patronage  and  encouragement  afforded  to 
those  whom  they  feel  unable  to  rival.  There  are  clergymen 
«ho  would  kindle  in  our  Eastern  possessions  the  flame  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  discord,  so  happily  quenched  at  home ; — who  would, 
1.)  tlit’ir  intolerant  and  insolent  pretensions,  revive  all  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  sectarian  warfare, — exhibiting  their  Church  in  the  in- 
vkliuus  character  of  the  jealous  opponent  of  all  Missionary 
Ubours  out  of  her  own  narrow  pale ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  a 
kumlred  millions  of  idolaters !  Unhappily,  there  are  some  such 
men  in  India,— we  trust  not  many ;  but  Mr,  Morton— why 
should  he  skulk  ? — is  one. 

W  hen  specilic  charges,  however,  are  made,  let  them  come 
from  what  (piarter  they  may,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
‘promptly  met’,  whether  they  can  be  ‘satisfactorily  repelled* 
or  not.  In  the  present  instance,  the  case  has  been  got  up  by 
the  Uev.  Mr.  Morton  witli  much  parade  of  learning ;  and  the 
confidence  of  his  assertions,  together  with  the  imposing  appear¬ 
ance  of  criticisms  in  a  strange  character  and  language,  is  well 
adapted  to  have  tiie  effect  he  intended.  He  probably  little  ex¬ 
pected  that,  in  this  country,  a  person  would  be  found,  compe¬ 
tent  to  enter  the  lists  with  so  profound  a  Mahratta  scholar 
as  himself.  11c  is  mistaken ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Greca- 
held,  this  pretender  to  oriental  learning  cuts  but  a  sorry 
figure. 

‘  The  present  pamphlet says  ^Ir.  G.,  ‘  owes  its  origin  to  a  friend. 
\\vzrv  (it  my  attachment  to  oriental  literature,  he  put  into  my  hands, 
alwut  the  commencement  of  December  last,  the  Asiatic  Journal,  con¬ 
taining  the  critique  on  the  “  Oriental  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  **,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  request  that  I  would  freely  and  impartially  state  my 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  accordingly  sat  do^vn  to  its  perusal,  and 
wws  struck  with  the  bitter  spirit  which  it  betrayed,  and  the  manifest 
inconsistencies  which  everywhere  appeared.  This  naturally  roused  my 
Miipicions  of  the  accuracy  of  the  writer’s  statements,  and  the  truth  of 
the  assertions  which  he  so  confidently  made.  1  therefore  made  notes 
of  every  thing  which  appi'ared  inaccurate  or  unfounded,  in  order  to  as- 
^  me  in  my  proposed  communication.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
having  accidentally  met  my  friend,  I  expressed  my  conviction  of  the 
untenable  nature  of  the  cnarges  against  the  Maliratta  version,  and 
a  few  observations  in  support  of  my  statement.  Encouraged  by 
his  approlmtion,  and  that  of  another  friend  who  was  present,  and  in 
f^plmncc  with  their  united  request  to  make  public  tne  facts  of  the 
I  commenced  my  examination  de  novo,  and  threw  my  remarks 
iftto  their  present  form.  The  result  of  this  examination  is  now  before 
^he  rnder  ;  from  which  he  will  perceive  the  utter  folaehood  of  the  ac- 
nintioo,  and  the  consequent  accuracy  of  the  Mahratta  venion.  Never 
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WBS  iherCf  perhaps,  a  case  of  more  complete  failure.  Everr  cki|i 
has  melted  awajr  before  the  rays  of  truth  ;  and  iiothinyr  remiun  up. 
parent,  but  the  gross  errors  and  misreprebentatious  of  the  accuser.' 

Preface,  p,  iii. 

It  would  he  impossible  for  us  to  give  nny  abstract  of  t 
pamphlet  chiefly  occupied  with  minute  philological  criticism, 
—displaying,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  (ireenfield,  an  acumen,  i 
range  of  investigation,  a  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  prin, 
ciples  of  langtiage,  and  polemic  talents  truly  admirable  and  sur¬ 
prising.  lie  has  taken  great  pains,  by  means  of  interlinesr 
versions,  to  enable  even  the  mere  English  reader  to  judge  of  th# 
proofs  and  illustrations  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  hiscritied 
ol>Hervation8 ;  and  we  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  make 
at  least  the  experiment  for  themselves. 

The  Author  of  the  animadversions  asserts,  that  *  the  Un- 
‘  gnage  into  which  the  Serampore  Mnrat’ha  New  Testament  is 
‘  translated,  is  not  Marat’ha,  either  in  all  its  words,  its  con- 

*  strnction,  or  its  idiom ;  and  hence^  it  is  (piitc  nninteiligibic  to 

*  all  j^ersons  whose  vernacular  dialect  is  Marat’ha  ’.  The 
former  part  of  this  statement  is  to  a  cerUdn  extent  true ;  and  it 
is  equally  true,  that  the  language  in  which  the  New  Testament 
itself  was  originally  written,  is  not  Greek,  either  in  all  its  words, 
or  uniformly  in  its  construction  or  idiom.  Hence,  according  to 
this  Critic’s  inference,  the  Greek  New  Testament  must  hare 
l)eeii  unintelligible  to  the  natives  of  Attica.  But  the  affinn- 
ation,  that  tlie  langimge  is  not  Mahratta,  because  all  the  words 
are  not  pure  Mahratta,  or  are  not  found  in  the  vernacular  dit- 
lect,  is  quite  as  absurd,  Mr.  Greentield  remarks,  as  it  would 
he  to  alfirm,  that  a  word  is  not  English,  l>ecanse  it  is  not  of  the 
pure  Saxon  stock,  hut  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
or  some  other  language.  But  the  following  extract  from  the 
Preface  to  Colonel  Vans  Kennedy’s  Marat'ha  Dictionary,  will 
enable  tlie  reatler  to  judge  of  the  real  hearing  of  the  Critic’s 
assertion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  perceive  the  immense  diffi¬ 
culties  wliich  die  Serampore  ’I'ranslator  had  to  encounter.  After 
describing  the  geographical  limits  v^f  the  extensive  country  in 
which  the  language  is  spoken,  die  Colonel  expresses  hb  lielief, 
that  it  is  every  where  the  same  dialect,  thougli  distinguished, 
in  some  particular  parts,  by  a  slight  ditterence  in  orthography 
and  pronunciation. 

‘  “  But,  though  not  divided  into  dialects,  it  yet  proscuts  three  distinrt 
stylcSf  w  hich  vary  considerably  from  each  other.  The  first,  or  Pracrit,  h 
employed  in  liooks  only,  and  abounds  in  Sanscrit  w'ordti.  The  second  ii 
tlie  luiigiiage  spoken  by  all  well-educated  natives,  and  particularly  by 
HU  h  as  are  cm  ployed  in  any  situation  Civil  or  Military  under  Govera* 
uieut.  It  admits  li*ss  frequendy  of  SiUiscrit  words,  but  adopts  freely 
such  as  bcluivg  to  ^Vxabic,  Persian,  or  Hindi.  The  third  style  is 
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to  the  culUTators  and  lower  claiwes :  in  thin,  foreign  words  are 
iitroJiiced  more  8()aringlv>  and  though  it  perhaps  possesses  few  oom« 
inon  terms  unknown  to  the  second  style,  yet  there  must  be  in  it  many 
colliiquial  and  technical  terms  which  scarcely  ever  occur  in  general  in¬ 
tercourse  with  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  same  class  or  trade.** 

*<  But  it  must  1)0  obser>'cd  that  the  Morat’ha,  [i,  c.  of  the  third  styled] 
hmerelva  spoken  language,  and  that  it  has  never  been  cultivated  or  re¬ 
ined  hr  authors  either  in  prose  or  verse.  Its  formation  took  place 
fvongst  a  people  solely  engaged  in  agriculture ;  and  as  all  terms  re- 
liting  to  science,  law,  and  religion  were  adopted  from  another  lan^age, 
and  as  the  vernacular  tongue  was  not  employed  in  composition,  it  w  ill 
be  obvious  under  such  circumstances  a  language  could  never  become 
copious.  The  Marat’ha  dialect,  therefore,  exhibits  one  stage  of  the 
progress  by  which  it  is  probable  that  lauguage  has  in  some  countries 
attained  to  so  groat  a  |mrfectioa.  For  it  is  entirely  material,  every 
word  being  the  representative  of  some  sensible  object  or  impression, 
and  scnrci'ly  a  single  term  being  expressive  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  To  fhivk,  to  rrflrct,  to  fancy t  and  such  ideas,  have>po  corre¬ 
sponding  terms  in  Mamt’ha  ;  and  to  express  them  even  adequately,  it 
is  necessary  to  join  the  words  in  the  mind  to  a  verb  havii^  in  its  mean¬ 
ing  some  supposed  resemblance  to  the  act  intended.  Thus,  to  brine 
Uio  the  mind  is  employed  to  signify  to  refect  or  to  consider.  That  all 
improved  languages  laboured  at  some  time  under  the  same  poverty, 
seems  evident  from  the  number  of  words  now  expressive  of  the  ofiera- 
tioiis  of  the  mind,  which  still  can  be  traced  to  a  sensible  object  or  im¬ 
pression.  But  iu  most  cases  the  primitive  idea  has  become  obscured 
or  obliterated  by  a  restriction  of  the  tenn,  and  particularly  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  form  of  the  w'ord,  or  by  its  composition  with  another.  In 
pare  Mamt’ha,  however,  there  is  not  a  single  compound  word,  nor  a 
tingle  abstract  term,  and  the  primitive  admits  in  common  use  of  only 
one  variation.  In  some  few  instances,  indeed,  it  may  be  still  more 
changed,  and  an  abstract  term  formed,  but  this  term  is  scarcely,  if  ever, 
used  in  conversation.**  *  pp.  9,  10. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  as  Mr.  Greenfield  remarks,  that,  in  order 
to  express  religious  notions,  or  even,  in  some  case.^,  mental 
operations,  a  Translator  would  have  to  assimilate  his  language 
to  that  of  the  first  style,  by  the  adoption  of  terms  expressive  of 
those  ifleos  from  the  Sanscrit,  the  learned  and  theological  lan¬ 
guage  throughout  India.  The  course  adopted  by  the  Translator, 
h  no  other  than  must  be  pursued  by  a  Christian  teacher  who 
!»hould  attempt  to  convey  oral  instruction  to  the  natives  in  their 
vernacular  dialect.  If  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  translated  into 
pure  Mahratta,  the  truths  of  religion  cannot  be  communicated 
ui  that  language  by  the  voice  of  the  Missionary,  nor  indeed  by 
fuy  Ollier  medium.  But  how  comes  Sanscrit  to  have  mingled 
itself  with  Mahratta  ?  And  how  is  it  that  Arabic  has  blamed 
jUelf  with  the  Turkish?  Or,  to  take  another  still  more  etrik- 
lug  instance,  by  what  means  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  almost  all 
the  Words  expressive  of  religious  ideas  in  the  dialects  of  Cen- 
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tral  Africa  are  Arabic  ?  Were  a  \'ersion  of  the  New  Testa, 
inciit  into  Mandingo,  or  roulali,  or  Kanowry  to  bo  undertaker 
.some  coxcomb  of  a  critic  might  just  as  reasonably  object  agaMh; 
the  j)oi  forma  nee,  tliat  the  language  was  not  ])ui*e  iMamlinpo, 
either  in  all  its  words  or  in  its  idiom, — that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  terms  aiul  plnases  were  iNloorish.  This  learned  person, 
who  charges  the  Seram|)t)re  'rianslator  with  ‘  a  deplorable 
‘ignorance  of  the  very  iir>t  principles  of  j)hilology himself 
lu'trays  somethin'.!  worse  than  ignorance  as  to  the  universal 
principles  and  history  of  language, — a  coficealment  of  what  he 
cannot  hnt  know.  'The  degrc(»  to  which  Sanscrit  has  become 
mixed  with  barbarous  dialects  of  India,  is  a  circumstance  of 
inc.tlcnlable  advantage,  ns  facilitating  the  coimnunication  olTll 
kiiuls  of  ki'.owledge  ;  aiul  of  this  circumstance,  every  competes 
'I'ran^l  itor  will  gladly  avail  himself;  just  as  the  Authors  of  tlu 
eai  ly  hiuropean  \  ci.^ions  drew  largely  upon  the  Latin  language 
in  rendering  theological  wortls  and  phrases. 

r>nt  Mr.  Morton  contends,  that  ‘  the  benefits  exjK'Ctcd  to  be 
‘  derived  from  these  tratislations,  are  not  to  he  reaped,  umil  thev 
‘  me  presented  to  the  natives  in  a  form  which  would  remler 
*  their  perusal  easy  and  agreeable’.  And  he  eon fc.sses,  that 
‘  the  Ir.uislalion  of  tlie  Ldhlc  into  (tmj  As/afic  seem?to 

‘  rr(]nirt*  smdi  a  thoronidi  know leilge  tiie  original,  and  such 
‘  an  intimate  accpiainfance  with  tlu*  lucxles  of  thinking,  sjX'ak. 

‘  ing,  an. 4  acting  of  tlio  pef)[)!e  into  whose  language  it  is  to  be 
‘  transkileil,  jis  to  reiuler  it  a  task  of  very  doubtful  success. 

‘  'V\\c fiilnn'  of  tlic  Mi.s.''ionaric.'=,  therefore,’  he  very  charitably 
ad.ds,  ‘  is  r.ot  .  ui'pri>ing ’.  All  ihi.^  is  the  mere*  echo  of  the 
Ahhc  Dubois,  ana  its  e.ttcr  absurdity  is  (‘xcccdcd  otdy  by  its 
wiek(‘dne>s.  Is  it  the  trau^l.ition  of  tlic  Hr/jrcir  Scriptures, or 
of  tin*  (h'i'(!  'rcstainent,  into  any  .Is'iotic  language,  that  pre¬ 
sents  this  insuperable  dilllculty  ?  W  e  always  supposed  the 
llehnwv  to  he  a!i  Asiatic  ku^gtiage;  and  as  to  the  Greek,  thi- 
aekiunv  ledged  alHnity  ami  analogy  of  the  Sanscrit  to  that  lan¬ 
guage,  would  to  la'uder  it  not  whollv  itu'possihle  to  pro- 

ilnce  a  compi'tent  version  from  one  l:mgr..ige  into  the  other,  h 
is  true,  that  the  characteristic  and  S!d)rmie  sinvplicity  of  tliein 
spired  writings  is  very  lilth'  in  accordance  w’ith  tlu*  ornate  phra- 
seok)gy  and  iiorid  style,  tin*  ptierile  exaggeration  and  corruh 
taste  iU'  the  Orient.ds;  on  which  account,  a  faithful,  grammati¬ 
cal,  aiul  even  idiomatic  version  might  appear  to  a  learnctl 
native,  mean  and  inelegant,  'i  bis  remark  applie.s,  indeed,  l«* 
fo  the  harl)arous,  than  to  the  more  polished  dialects,— tbt 
Arabic,  the  IVrsian,  and  the  Sanscrit.  lUit  were  it  true,  that 
no  lu'nclit  can  he  reaped  from  such  translations,  till  they  aff 
]weseiilod  to  the  natives  in  a  form  altogether  conformable  to 
their  taste, — either  their  taste  must  first  undergo  a  inarvcltott5 
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ilteration,  or  there  must  be  a  perilous  tampcriiifr  with  the  sacred 
text,  in  order  to  render  it  palatable.  This  is  the  method  advo- 
caietl,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  by  the  Honiish  Mission- 
— >vitli  what  success  is  sutticiently  notorious.  As  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  ridicules  the  Serainpore  ^lissionaries  for  attem])tin^  to  pre- 
^rve  a  literal  exactness  in  their  versions,  and  for  excluding 
‘  ainplihcatioii  and  comments,*  we  suppose  that  lie  would  in¬ 
cline  to  the  same  course  of  proceedincf.  Let  him  try  his  hand, 
as  he  is  ‘  not  ainon^  the  w  orst  Sanscrit  and  liengali  scholars  *, 
at  giving  some  jiortioii  of  the  Scriptures  in  *  an  appropriate 
‘dress.’  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  to  tell  him,  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  benelits  expected  to  he  derived  from  these  Translations, 
have  been  reaped  to  an  extent  suflicient  to  shew,  that  they  arc 
ade(|uate  to  the  communication  of  saving  truth  ;  and  that  no 
man  worthy  of  the  name  and  oHice  of  a  Christian  minister 
would  wish  this  benefit  to  he  indefinitely  jiostponcd,  till  trans¬ 
lations  can  he  so  far  perfected  as  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
idiomatic  purity  and  elegance.  As  to  the  remark,  that,  ‘  in- 
‘  stead  of  promoting  the  service  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  irra- 
‘  tional  to  impute  to  this  cause,*  (the  defects  in  the  Translations,) 

‘  some  of  the  backwardness  of  the  Hindus’,  we  will  not  trust 
ourstdves  to  characterise  the  sentiment  it  conveys,  hut  leave  it 
to  the  indignation  of  our  readers. 

Hut  we  must  now  give  a  s]>ecimen  or  two  of  this  Writer’s 
criticisms  on  the  Version  itself.  *rhc  portion  upon  which  he 
has  tried  his  philological  skill,  is  the  first  thirty-six  verses  of 
the  first  chapter  of  «John.  ‘  On  what  grounds,’  he  asks,  ‘  has 
‘  the  second  verse  been  translated,  they  (or  these)  at  fust  were 
* 'iCith  God  V  Mr.  (ireenfield,  by  citations  from  a  number  of 
standard  works  in  the  Indian  dialects,  has  shewn,  that  this 
rendering  of  the  Mahratta  version  betrays  either  the  grossest 
ittnoraiice  or  the  most  wilful  and  malicious  mis-representalion. 
It  is  true,  the  pronoun  employed  is  in  the  plural ;  but  it  w  ould 
no  more  convey  the  idea  of  plurality  to  a  native,  than  the  plural 
wd  Kluhium  would  to  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew',  or  than  the 
pronoun  you,  in  onr  own  conventional  ])hiase,  implies  that  wc 
are  addressing  two  or  more  persons.  The  plural  pronouns  are 
employed  merely  as  honorific  terms  in  a  singular  sense ;  and 
‘  they  so  far  lose  their  plurality  as  to  admit  of  the  addition  of 
‘  another  ])lural  termination.*  Tlie  verse  in  c|uestion,  there¬ 
fore,  construing  the  pronoun  as  a  singular,  should  have  been 
rendered,  *  This  (word)  was  at  first  witli  God.*  The  assertion  of 
the  Critic,  that  the  term  rendered  ‘  at  first,*  dots  not  suf- 
ciently  express  ‘  in  the  beginning,*  and  that  the  term  employed 
to  convey  the  idea  of  ‘  the  Word,*  never  can  be  considered  as 
«|uiTalenl  to  xoyof,  Mr.  Greenfield  has  shewn  to  be  equally 
futile. 

VOL.  nr. — s.s. 
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Another  fln£»nint  specimen  of  the  rashness  ami  ignorance  of 
the  Critic's  allegations,  occurs  in  the  remark,  that  ‘  the  import- 
‘  ant  truth  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Terse,  thtt 
‘  “  the  Word  was  (iod,’*  is  not  expressed  in  the  translation, 
‘  which,  consisting  of  two  substantives,  without  any  word  to  de- 
*  note  their  relation  to  each  other,  can  convey  no  meaning  what- 
‘  ever.’  We  transcribe  Mr.  Ciiecntield’s  siiiisfactory  refutation 
of  this  precious  criticism, 

‘  Has  our  li‘:iriu‘d  friend  forgotten  that  there  is  sueh  a  gnunmaticil 
figiin*  as  rllipsis  ?  And  is  he  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that,  in  ^lahratU 
and  the  kindred  and  othiT  languages,  the  snhst;intive  verb,  when  nut 
expressive  of  existence,  hnt  w  lien  merely  the  copula  of  the  subject  ind 
prtnlii'ixte  of  a  proposition,  is  frt*qnently  omitted  by  this  lignrr.  It  is 
thus  omitted  in  the  f«mrth  verse  of  this  chapter,  against  which  w 
OpjHment  savs  not  a  word.  “  in  him  life,  this  life  of  man  the  light”* 


After  shewing,  hy  a  citation  of  authorities,  that  this  ellipsiiof 
the  siibstantivc  >ei  b  is  agreeable  to  tin*  i  iiles  of  the  'ramul  and 
'Tcloogoo  granunars,  and  tl'.ut  it  obtains  in  both  the  Pcrsi.'in  and 
ibc  Arabic,  Mr.  Creeidicld  refers  the  l‘biglisli  reader  to  the 
proof  supplied  by  our  own  Version,  bow  iVe(|uently  this  mode 
of  conslructioii  occurs  in  the  llebiew,  as  indicated  by  the  sub¬ 
stantive  verb  being  sii])plicd  in  Italic  by  our  translators;  r.A*. 
(ten.  i.  2.  *  And  ilarkness  was  upon  the  face  ol  t!ie  deep.’  Isaiah, 
xliv.  ().  *  1  am  the  lirst,  and  1  am  the  last.’ 

‘  “  Consisting  of  two  snl)stantives  ”  in  the  nominative  case,  the 
snl»staiitive  verb  to  he  is  necessarily  understiMHl,  and  w'ould  be  readily 
snppliisi  bv  everv  Mahratta,  and  even  l»y  any  reader  who  really  under- 
rI^hkI  the  langiingi'.  It  therefore  forms  a  ptTfeet  proposition,  and 
cUmrly  enuneiutes  the  important  truth  intended  to  he  conveyed.  With 
propriety  and  elegaiiee  the  ^lahrutta  translator,  in  jH*rfeet  ;ici*»trdanof 
with  the  preceding  statement,  has  emj)Ioyed  the  subsUintive  verb;  ii- 
ru'rting  it  w  hen  ilenoting  existence,  and  omitting  it  w  hen  merely  th< 
copula  of  the  proposition.* 

It  has  born  asscticil,  tliat  tbc  substantive  verb  is  a!to‘»fthet 
wanting  in  the  Delaware  and  other  North  American  dialects, 
riiis  has  been  shewn,  by  the  Author  of  some  able  philologicil 
articles  in  the  North  American  Review’,  to  be  a  mistake,  but  i 
niistuke  arising  from  the  uniform  ellipsis  of  the  verb,  except 
when  the  idea  of  existence  is  intended  to  he  expressed.  Onthe 
former  sup|M>sition,  that  the  substantive  verb  was  really  wantinf 
in  those  dialects,  we  should  have  had,  according  to  our  karned 
Malirntta  critic,  the  phenomenon  of  vernacular  languages  inca* 
pahle  of  expressing  a  single  proposition  !  As  it  is,  the  writiw 
language  of  the  Ihelawares  must  exhibit  continually  senlencr 

which  ^  can  cofivey  no  inemiing  whatever !’  But  then, 
have  seen,  most  of  the  Oriental  languages  arc  in  the'same 
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Hiwmcnt.  H8  try  tho  eUect  of  this  eliipsU  in  plain  English. 
Carey  is  a  learned  Orientalist ;  Morton,  nii  ignorant  smatcerer. 
fciureiy  the  latter  sentence  is  suHiciently  intelligible. 

Oiif  next  specimen  will  shew,  that  tliis  Reverend  Gh»ntleman 
ii  not  much  better  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament,  than  he 
is  with  the  Hebrew  Bible.  ‘The  translution  of  the  sixteenth 
‘verse*  in  the  Mahratta  version  of  this  chapter,  he  says,  ‘  it  is 
‘  impossible  to  reduce  to  any  meaning  whatever  ;  and  the  word 
‘  “  truth  ”  of  the  original  is  not  rendered.*  Sir.  Grccntield 
cites  the  verse  rendercil  by  the  Serampore  Translator,  sup¬ 
plying  a  literal  and  perspicuous  interlinear  version ;  but  the 
word  truth  certainly  docs  not  occur  in  it,  for  this  very  sufficient 
reason,  that  it  is  no/  in  the  original.  It  occurs  in  the  seven* 
(centli  vei'se,  and  there  the  Mahratta  Translator  has  not  omit* 
ted  it. 

*  A  more  gross  and  palpable  blunder  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  ; 
which  is  only  t*qualled  by  the  evil  8|)irit  that  it  lM*trays.  Here  wo 
have  a  man  professing  himself  to  Im  most  intimately  and  critically 
acquainted  with  the  laiigiinges  i>f  tlie  Host,  and  proclaiming  himself 
an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  integrity  and  ptirity  of  Hcrip- 
ture  translation,  condemning  a  version  which  it  is  evident  he  has  not 
carefully  ]>onis<»d  ;  and,  perhaps  presuming  upon  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers,  stigmatizing  as  erroneous  and  imperfect  the  labours  of  men 
who  for  a  long  period  have  been  considered  by  every  competent  judge 

as  unrivalled  in  oriental  philology . 1  confess  mvsclf  at  a  loss 

to  ptTceive  his  **  Sanscrit  and  Bengali  h^arning ;  and  fear  I  must 
leave  his  staked  **  reputation  ’*  to  the  condolence  of  his  prudent  friend, 
whos4»  discretion  in  concealing  the  jirctcndcr’s  “  name"  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  The  plain  state  of  the  cast*,  then,  is  obviouily 
tliis :  onr  learned  op|>onent,  having  confounded  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  verses,  ondeavonred  to  invest  the  sixteenth  with  the 
sense  of  the  seventeenth.  Being  unable  to  effect  this,  and  not  dis¬ 
covering  the  ‘‘  truth  of  which  he  was  in  search,  he  imputed  the 
hlame  to  the  Mahratta  translator,  inst(*ad  of  ascribing  it  to  his  own 
stolidity  !  Nor  cnin  he  avail  himself  of  the  plea  that  “  sixteenth  "  is 
^  fy^^jjraphicjd  error  for  “  seventeenth,”  for  there,  tkutu  ”  is 
fuund  in  the  Mahratta  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  ;  and  lioth  it  and  the 
•ixteciuh  verse  are  correctly  and  |)orsuicuou8ly  rendered,  according  to 
the  idiom  of  the  language.'  pp.  lit),  o7* 

^Ve  shall  only  advert  to  one  more  charge  brought  against  tlic 
Serampore  Translator,  whicli,  in  fact,  appears  to  form  the  head 
and  front  of  his  oflencc. 

‘  In  the  twcntv-fif\h  and  following  verses,  the  sect  of  the  Trans- 
btors  appears;  for  they  have  rendered  to  “  Iwptize”  \rj  aj^rase 
wmponnnod  contrary  to  tlic  idiom  of  the  hingnage,  but  which  Can 
signify  nothing  else  than  to  give  a  dipping  or  immersion ;  mb  the  noun 
1^  no  other  meaning  except  that  of  diving.' 
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'riic  latter  j)art  of  this  assertion,  Mr.  (  irccnfield  has  shewn  to 
he  entirely  incorrect  ;  hut  it  is  admitted,  that  the  Translator  ha* 
eniploved  a  ]>hrasc  sicjnifyinjt  to  immerse.  That  such  a  mode 
tif  reiideriiiiT  the  word,  should  l)e  ohjected  aj^ainst  the  Seram- 
pore  Missionaries,  as  either  a  blunder  or  a  crime,  by  a  clerfrymtn 
of  the  Church  of  Cn^laiul,  when  that  sense  of  llie  word  is  so 
fully  reeoL,niizcd  in  the  rubric  of  his  own  C-hurch, — would  really 
seem  to  Ir*  not  a  liltle  unreasonable.  Mr.  (IreenHeld  professes 
himself  to  be  ‘  neither  a  baptist  nor  the  son  of  a  baptist’;  hut 
he  remarks,  that  *  many  of  the  most  accurate  and  valuable 
‘  versions,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  involved  in  the  same 
‘accusation’; — that  amon»^  the  modern  versions  which  render 
by  to  immerse,  are  the  (jerman  of  1  blither,  the  Dutch, 
the  Danish,  and  the  Swedish; — and  that  if  all  further  aid  is  to 
he  witluirawn  IVom  tlu*  Seramp()re  Missionaries,  because  they 
have  followed  their  own  jiul<;ement  in  this  instance,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  decision  of  Schleusner  and  other  eminent  lexico¬ 
graphers, — it  on^ht  in  eonsisttmey  to  he  withdrawn  from  the 
ehurehes  cireidatini;  those  versions;  and  the  Dthiopic,  the 
Coptic,  the  Arabic  of  the  Propagaiula,  iS:c.,  must  also  be  sup- 
pressetl. 

Into  the  critical  (pu'stiou  respoclinjf  this  rendering,  wc  must 
refrain  Irom  entering.  W'  e  wisli  by  no  means  to  he  understood 
as  entirely  agret'ing  with  Mr.  (ireentield  in  all  his  remarks. 
Ihit  whether  tlie  Serampore  Missionaries  have  correctly  rendered 
the  (ireck  word,  or  not,  they  can  take  their  stand  upon  such 
high  critical  authorities,  that  the  charge  of  bigotry  must  recoil 
upon  tlu'ir  aceusins.  'L’he  (picstion,  so  far  as  it  is  a  philologi¬ 
cal  om,  iloes  not  lie  between  the  ikij)tists  and  the  Pmdobaptists, 
’out  between  i\edol)aptists  and  I'anlobaptists.  'Fhere  is  Just  as 
goovl  ground  for  imputing  sectarian  bigotry  and  unfairness  to 
laitber  ami  'ryndaie,  to  l.udolf  and  Schleusner,  and  Doddridge 
himself,  because  lliev  favoured  this  interpretation,  as  to  the 
Serampore  Missionaries. 

And  even  if  it  ^vere  not  so,  how  strong  soever  might  be  our 
obj»»etit)ns  to  this  translationof  the  term,  we  must  maintain,  that 
the  principle  is  as  nnlenahle  as  it  is  intolerant,  which  would  pro- 
'‘cribe  a  Ncrsion  o\'  the  New  'restament,  because  we  disapproved, 
in  some  parlicnlar  instance,  of  the  translator  s  mode  of  render¬ 
ing  .1  word.  Why,  upon  this  j)rinciple,  we  must  (piarrel  with 
King  •l.imcss  translators,  and  throw  away  the  authorized  ver¬ 
sion,  which  is  full  of  remlerings  that  caiifiut  be  defended.  The 
Serampore  I  ranslaiors  are  bouiul  to  follow,  in  such  cases,  lh«ir 
juilgeiuent  and  their  conscience.  vVe  hope  that  they  will  ever 
be  tlispo>cil  to  defer  to  learned  and  candid  criticism,  ;ind  to 
ilc.Npisc  the  clamours  of  malignuul  ciivy  mid  illiberal  faction. 
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\jt.  V’l.  1*  Protestant  Vigils  ;  or  Evening  ReconU  of  a  Journey  in 
luly*  Yeara  Ui2(>  and  1H27.  Hy  Harriet  Morton.  In 

Two  \'uluuies.  Hvo.  pp.  5(i(».  Price  2\s,  London. 

2.  J  Spinster  s  Tour  in  France  ;  the  States  of  Genoa,  Sic.^  during  the 
I  Year  1^27*  12mo.  pp.  42?.  Price  l().r.  (W.  Ijondon.  1828. 

f  \VK  sometimes  lieen  inclined  to  think,  that  ns  much 

' '  information  is  to  he  ohfained  from  what  are  deemed 
minor  tours,  as  from  the  more  elaborate  and  imposing  books  of 
travel  and  topographical  insnection.  Were  a  tourist  or  tra¬ 
veller  to  describe  only  what  lie  has  personally  c.xplored,  or  to 
tell  nothing  more  than  has  actually  befallen  him,  many  a  goodly 
quarto  would  shrink  to  smaller  dimensions  than  those  of  the 
unprelending  volumes  before  us.  I'hanks  to  the  local  guide¬ 
books  and  topographical  publications,  many  a  writer  has  figured 
'  as  marvellously  knowing  in  anticpiity  and  statistics,  who,  had 
he  been  reduced  to  his  own  stores,  would  have  exhibited  no¬ 
thing  beyond  meagre  materials,  miserably  put  together.  Now 
we  cannot  but  think  that  something  would  be  gained,  at  least 
on  the  score  of  time  and  expense,  if  every  one  would,  in  all 
simplicity,  and  with  singleness  of  purpose,  just  tell  us  what  he 
has  seen,  and  nothing  more.  The  thing  would  be  infinitely 
belter  done,  since  no  one  would  be  going  l>eyond  his  proper 
range:  we  should  be  spared  the  intolerable  annoyances  of 
^  common  place  criticism,  borrowed  originality,  and  second-hand 
researcl],  w  ith  all  their  train  of  airs,  affectations,  and  blunders ; 
while  we  should  obtain  a  frcsli  and  vivid  representation  from 
each,  after  his  fashion  and  faculty,  of  that  wliich  his  bodily 
!•  and  mental  senses  bad  enabled  him  to  collect. 

These  omewbat  obvious  s))Cculatious  have  been  suggested 
to  us  by  the  modest  and  very  creditable  volumes  before  us. 
Ihey  are  w  ritten  by  ladies,  and  we  arc  always  pleased  to  hear 
an  intcresiing  narrative  told  by  an  intelligent  and  well-bred 
«omau.  Females  arc  usually  less  lazy  and  fastidious  than  men, 
wd  they  arc,  consequently,  more  olxservant  ;tjid  circuinstaiilial. 
f»ke,  for  instance,  the  following  pleasing  mixture  of  descri|>- 
tjon  and  adventure  from  the  ‘  Spinster’s  Tour.*  Tlie  scene  is 
in  Genoa. 

*  Of  ;dl  the  religious  edifices,  the  chaptd  of  the  Rattintiiie  (l)arefooted 
’'kite  Fnrinclite  nuns),  and  now  the  strictest  t»f  all  the  priJessed  or- 
is  the  most  elt‘gnnt.  Their  house  is  finely  situated  near  the 
^»ilcs  of  the  Aqua  Sola,  and  the  windows  s<*eiiiiiig  peculiarly  placed 
^  ;^j.  mjj  light,  yet  so  guarded  by  imukovabie  aloping  jidousics, 
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ihfit  no  iriTTinti*  coiilH  ]K*rroiv^  onijlif  hut  thn  nmi  iKo  I 
sOTTio  tinif*  a  hinntir  n»»vlnm.  ArlTnitt:inr»*  into 
rpnt  not  otwervinp  th^  Hoor  opf*Ti  on#  m<in>iB^  ^ 

piLHM#d,  w#  st»»ftlthily  IinmI  up  th#  Mn^ht  of  Mto|»n  into  tK#  cimiUr  marW 
vpstihn!**,  an«l  ontorin*;  th#  only  o[h*ti  of  all  t hon#  ^rr  oHnirTn: 
arrnind,  foninl  oursolvos  in  this  orquixitoly  siTn]>lo  toniplo;  3  bi,^ 
»m\ton’  for  spirits  snhliniofl  from  nil  worhlly  thon^hts  nnd 
for  thf*  pavpTnont,  domo.  nltars,  stntnes,  dr^porios,  and  (Itw^orntinni,  ti! 
nn*  of  purost  \vhit«*.  (rnitod  doors  uHth  tlf»M  in^  whito  ]>orti<>r#  (invi 
Ih^'ott  them,  o]M*nod  from  four  different  j»ointH  into  the  chapel. 
atUmtion  was  attracted  from  them  l>v  the  tnonninenUd  stoiwa  in 
pavement,  which  di'scrilKfi  the  virtues  of  many  patrician  ik* 

noted  the  henericenec  of  (rriinaldis,  Spinolas,  lyomellini,  Mfc.  tothia^. 
voun'd  mans4>h*uin,  which,  I  understi»od,  ^ives  ])ecnlinr  smirity  totitr 
souls  deptwited  in  its  keeping.  Afv  musinos  might  have  lontt  ooi»- 
tinmsl,  nail  not  a  genth*  touch  from  mv  little  Frenchwoman  arnnjfc 
me  we  were  ol»s«*rved  ;  and  no  one  eomino  torn  ard,  we  thoiight  it  wm 
proj>cr  to  unthdraw,  lest  we  might  he  considered  intnisive.’ 

pp.m3»^ 

Sucit  an  iiitnisiiui  wotilil  not  have  l)een  risked  hy  one  of  iIk 
niaseuline  geiuier  ;  nor,  could  the  eircmustance.s  Itave  ticcurreti. 
would  they  have  Ikhmi  as  gracefully  told.  'Fh"*  little  volumt 
iVoui  which  wc  have  made  the  extract,  contains  a  hdr  portion 
of  attractive  matter :  it  is  written  with  coiisiderahle  spint,  il- 
though  wc  have  l>ecn  a  little  teazed  hy  the  allectation  of  uikii: 
French  or  luilLin  words  aiul  phrases,  where  English  wotAi 
have  done  <juite  as  well.  Normandy,  l\aris,  Lyons,  Genoa, irt 
the  texts,  and  the  comment  is  good.  Although,  for  ourscKes. 
we  could  have  been  as  well  pleased  to  he  spared  the  biogra 
phicai  sketches  of  the  rroubadoiirs,  they  may,  perhaps,  tolbe 
average  of  readers,  be  less  unacceptable.  W  e  siialf  giveooe 
more  citation,  more  for  the  sake  of  its  moral,  than  of  its  io- 
formatiuu :  though  it  is  good  description,  it  is  still  bcCtt: 
theology. 

‘  Wo  wcn»  in  the  centre  aisle  immediately  under  the  pnlpit;  it' 
in  an  interval  of  the  service,  a  monk  of  the  fraternity  to  Avhnw  th 
chnreh  iHjlongtHl.  pmiumnceil  u  discourse  intended  as  a  panegyric  flotkr 
divinity  thev  were  that  day  pmpitiutiiig.  The  veiicmence  cf  ^ 
pniAciier  surpriHing,  and  it  iiicreasod  to  so  fciirftil  u  climax,  tha 
expected  either  liiniHcif  or  his  congregation  woidd  lie  seiaed  with  V' 
stum  frenzy.  After  a  coinpanitivelv  quiet  exordium,  he  l»egan  vin» 
a(>o(«in»piici(  to  the  V'irgiii,  enforcing  tlie  applic'atioii  of  each  to  N.  ^ 

“  Ueili6aitiia/’  **  SauiibKinia,’*  Fiis<»iu4a:  ‘’  each  increased  the 

ot  the  miui^ier,  till  at  the  quality  that  is  supimsed  to  assuage  hflV 
vcheineiK'e,  L'  l^milihsluui/'  the  |»ower  of  the  preacher  seemed 
ceutraied,  .util  his  pulpit  shook  witlt  die  thunder  <ii  his  uttcnuifis> 

*  liavliig  okserv^d  that  were  ruiu«ukcd  as.  slmu|$ers,  aud 
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•0  (W>t  Mispect«»il  of  lK>in^  oiio  of  thono  h^retict  J  hmci  «cen  fnirhiQy 
j»n»ioiirof  *‘  Iniliilp>ntin  ”  «nip«»n(l<Hl  on  every  church 
^  *>^***'  'I  uriii  to  (^eium*  1  h*lt  jwiniewnut  uncomfortnhle ;  but, 

composure,  1  kept  iny  neot.  «iul  the  '*  p‘ntle  airs’*  that  ano- 
stonily  (iimsMirse,  imnui  allayed  all  the  a^itathm  of  the 
^riniers  »nd  of  the  con^nyation.  Jt  is  not  THWHible,  hut  that  the 
( irsti?in  uho  has  Imm’h  taiyi^ht  to  “  search  tlie  Hrripturea  ”  from  her 
I  vttttii.  must  ro^et  that  **  the  Ihsik  ”  is  still  ke|it  cloaed  to  !io  mnay 
ill  arr  hrethreii,  and  that  a  veil  still  conreals  the  •'  only  Saviour*’  from 
ikt\r  riew.  Ne>’er,  during  my  Mijonrn  in  this  cvmntry,  did  I  hear  the 
iriiistMiii  of  C'hrist  invokinl  ;  and  1  firmly  ladiere  that  **  the  n^otlusr 
I  4(hsl”  is  consideriHl  a  surticient  nn^liatrix  hj  the  devoted,  the  de- 
fliicd  |ieople.  Faith  in  oi'rt'monies,  and  |iil^iina^ts,  and  ponanoea, 
femaius  uiiehan^'d  in  those  who  observe  any  service.  At  Turin,  peo- 
fiif  of  all  clu.^aes  \vcrt‘  climbinit  on  their  kne<*M  up  the  steps  of  the  pri- 
hi^h  altar  in  the  church,  which  was  then  o|»en  to  grant  indui* 

JtSU'S.  pp* 


The  ‘  Fmtostant  Vigils*  might  have  luid  n  more  appropriate 
title.  .Mtlioiigh  the  spirit  of  piety  and  Koiiiul  doctrine  is  almn- 
ilartly  and  oralifyingly  manifest,  yet,  the  rircumstanees  ot* 
travel  arc,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  staple  of  the  book,  wul 
I  hoiild  have  suggested  its  leading  title.  We  do  not  state  this 
10  much  by  way  of  objcclioii,  as  for  the  purpose  of  guardirtg 
i^ainst  misconception  of  the  general  character  of  the  volumes, 
shich  contain  much  that  is  both  pleasingly  and  instructively 
illustrative  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  European 
curiosity.  Switzerland,  Milan,  Bologna,  the  Appennines,  Flo¬ 
rence,  Home,  Naples,  Genoa,  Nice,  and  their  adjuncts,  are 
pi?-ed  in  review,  with  much  lively  and  minute  description.  It 
»,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  that  we  should  accompany 
tlie  Writer  along  this  extensive  and  beaten  tract.  An  extract 
or  two  is  all  that  we  can  afford,  which,  with  this  general  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  favourable  opinion,  will  be  siifficieat  recom^ 
mendation  of  these  very  pleasant  ‘  Evening  llecords.* 

The  description  of  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight  Li  striking, 
Wt  the  sarcastic  mention  of  its  consecration  is  ratiter  ungrate- 
to  the  worthy  pope,  who  found  that  the  only  way  to  sectm 
it  from  further  dilapidation  was,  to  make  it  ‘  what  they  call  a 
Holy  IMace.’  The  following  bird*s-i'yc  view  of  a  scene  ui  the 
interior  of  this  majestic  ruin,  is  worth  quotation. 


*  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  second  row  of  seats,  and  was  obaerving 
.  ^  dintant  tops  of  the  Ajicnnines  as  they  rtiae  through  the  tvaoery  <n 
and  of  broken  arches,  when  my  utteiitiun  was  rivetted  by  tko 
'I’brnn  and  devout  air  of  a  priest,  us  lie  advancid  slowly  to  tho  fool  of 
4^  knelt,  kissed  it,  and  passed  on.  A  wiik»w,  with  bar  in- 

kneh,  kissed  it,  and  balhtd  it  with  her  tears.  One  uiauj  with  a 
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]«nicl  coiintMiancr  hihI  look  of  iWp  nhNtrartioti,  flracfC^i  himself 
the  nn'nji  cm  hi-*  kii€M»s,  niHtin«^  up  n  hnik  of  entreaty  iit  every  staiin 
\V1iiKt  I  1*011  teniplatcKl  thin  apparently  sincere  searcher  after  real,  tad 
lonp'il  to  \vhis|M*r  in  his  ear,  “  (ohI  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  dnotr” 
u'c  heard  solemn  chantinj;,  and  a  lonj:  |)roc**ssion  «»f  monks,  eappucoBi 
and  saoonu,  with  torches  Imrninj',  and  |)remh*d  l»y  a  erneifix,  dawh 
filing  through  the  hijjh  entranee-arches  to  perform  at  the-fchapj, 
“  L’esoercizio  della  via  crneis;*’  women  mixed  in  with  the  ^rmipc,^ 
caKionally  ele\'atin^  a  lar^e  hlaek  crneitix.  'i  hey  advanceil  Uithevt. 
tral  cross,  Is'iit  in  apparent  adoration  ;  then  passiiii;  on  to  a  small  pak 
pit  cm  the  side,  a  Capiicliiii  friar,  in  his  brown  cloak  ami  rofia and 
cowl,  ;uHceiuled,  and  plantetl  his  crucifix  at  Ins  rij^ht  hand.  TU«  ^ 
coni  sIocmI  in  twti  loin:  lines,  witli  their  tajiers  hnrnini:,  and  imiffltHlla 
their  cowls,  hM»kin^  to  the  rij:ht  and  left  throut:h  their  eye-hoh»s.  Ail 
tile  horrors  of  ancient  cruelty,  ami  the  (hx*p  dec«*ption  of  nnKlem  w. 
jierstition,  were  presi’iit  to  my  mind.' 

Voi.  I.  pp.  70,  ;i. 

'riie  (’apiic  hiii  then  preached  a  sermon,  of  which  the  gist 
was,  obedience  to  the  Infallihle  (’diureh  ;  after  which  the  whole 
procession  moved  off,  chantint:  in  concert,  'F he  pompous  ce¬ 
remonial  of  I'-astcr  is  well  described  ;  not  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  hioh  colouring  of  Mustace,  hut  with  due  attention  to  pic- 
turestjue  etfect ;  and  not  without  a  shrewil  observation  of  the 
minor  circumstances  which  reduce,  liy  their  absurdity  or  incon- 
::ruitv,  the  whole  affair  to  a  bald  pantomime.  I'lie  Writer  at¬ 
tended  'fi'nebrtc  on  Holy  Wednesday  at  the  Sistinc  chapel. 

‘  S'ats  were  ])rcparcd  for  the  ladies  ;  and  we  were  ranged  and  settfd 
by  ;iJi  ofliccr  designated  hy  the  colour  (»f  liis  garment,  soutane  rio- 
lette.’'  The  pope  arrived  arrayed  in  his  scarlet  and  golden  hood,  aoJ 
silver  mitre.  An  anthem  begins.  The  psalm  finished,  the  jiope  nm 
and  says  the  Paternoster  in  a  whisper.  After  the  pope’s  Patemoittr, 
at  that  verse  of  the  Tenebra*  beginning  IT  sine  timorc”,  the  rnaitr 
of  the  cx'reinonv  liegins  to  extinguish  the  lights  on  the  altar,  andtb* 
iK'iidle  those  on  the  Industrade  ;  and  the  two  last  verses  of  the  Bew- 
iiictiis  are  sung  after  they  have  extinguished  the  two  last  torches  ti 
represent  the  darkness  idl  over  the  laiiil.  The  master  of  the  ccre»«i» 
gives  u  signal  that  he  has  finished,  when  the  overwhelming  mUrrrrt* 
^Vllegri  conimeiices,  susiained  by  two  choirs  of  four  voices.  InvitalM 
lame  11  tat  ion,  conlrilioii,  love,  adoration— s*  very  sentiment  that 
can  express,  is  brealiied  forth  in  almost  more  than  earthly  lianw*} 
At  the  last  verse,  the  two  choirs  unite,  and  then  indeed  for  a  momfltf 
the  gates  heaven  seem  thnnvn  open,  and  it  upjiears  as  if  it  were  gi^ 
to  iiiurtal  ears  to  hear  celestial  concords,  till,  gradually  receding,  g«otlJ 
and  suitly,  the  sounds  scviii  lost  on  the  ear  in  immeasurable  diftaan 
More  than  iniuginatioii  ever  framed  in  tone,  W'as  combined  in  the  viMS 
l^rt'ect  in  luiruKoiy,  flexible  ;is  flowing  waters,  clear,  and  pure, 
touching.  The  souud  still  vibrates  ou  my  heart,  aud  tliera 
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^^1  cannot  »ond  it  U|ion  yonm.  'Jlie  po]»6  then  riwa,  recHes 
..  siinuii,  Uotiiino*',  after  which,  with  one  content,  there 

rticurionH  n<»i»e.  I  «mhl  not  toll  whence  it  came,  bnt  wia  told  it  was 
i  /stir*  f  *  Vol.  1 1,  p.  147. 

The  Author  will,  perhaps,  feel  a  little  surprised  and  incredii- 
louA,  alicMi  we  hint  to  her,  that  she  had  hotter  have  said  less 
aliont  the  Arts.  In  truth,  it  is  her  weak  point;  and  if  we  were 
mtiiciously  inclined,  we  could  soon,  as  the  French  say,  ptti  it  in 

There  are  half-a-iloxcn  views  prettily  enough  lithographed  by 
Baynes. 


NOTICES. 

I 

Art.  VII.  Xationnl  Port  mil  Gallery  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent  Per-* 
tona^rs  of  the  Sineicenth  Century,  With  Memoirs.  By  William 
Jerilaii,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  M.U.S.L.,  M.U.A.S.,  Stc,  Royal  lira.  No. 
I.  to  X.  London.  IfClO. 

I  Exckedixoi.y  w'cll  got  up  and  ably  edited.  The  publication  seema 
dejugniHl  ns  a  continuation  or  companion  w'ork  to  Lodge's  Portraits ; 
but  it  will  possess  still  more  poj)ular  attractions,  inasmuch  as  every 
i  we,  except  an  antiquary,  feels  a  stronger  interest  in  his  own  times 
j  than  in  any  former  period  of  history.  A  portrait  of  the  first  Earl  of 
B»‘tiford,  or  of  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  or  of  the  Countess  of 
Swthampton,  may  please  as  a  portrait,  from  the  skill  of  the  painter, 
or  the  quaint  ana  picturesque  costume  of  other  days,  — the  bearded 
hce,  the  cuirass  ana  mantle,  the  ruff  and  slashed  sleeves,  or  the  rich 
*  amlress  of  luxuriant  ringlets  clothing  shoulders  of  ivory.  But  still, 
rith  most  persons,  a  portrait  of  Fox,  or  Pitt,  or  Perceval,  of  Walter 
,  Scott  or  Lord  Byron,  would  be  a  far  more  interesting  object.  The 
old  Euroj)can  Magaainc  long  maintained  a  res|>ectable  sale,  iiotwith* 
■  standing  the  vapid  mediocrity  of  the  literary  matter,  chieHy  by  lueani 
f  of  its  attractive  though  often  indifferent  portraits  of  iiluatrious  coii- 
^poraries, — prime  ministers  and  prime  magistrates,  peers  and  poets, 
I  **kniTals  and  aldermen, — with  of  course  a  memoir.  In  the  present 
p^iblication,  however,  not  only  are  the  pt>rtraits  for  the  must  jiart 
j  odmirably  engraved,  but  the  selection  is  more  select,  and  the  (Hotraits 
J  Jre  of  more  intrinsic  and  natiimol  interest.  Thus,  in  Nos.  IX.  and  X., 
Ac  la.^t  two  that  have  reached  ns,  the  subjects  erf  the  six  plates  art, 
^  ^  M.  George  the  Third,  Perceval,  l^ord  Keith,  Charles  Jautes  Fox, 

I  ^i.oftmnt  Bercsfbrd,  and  R.  H.  Thomas  Grenville.  Under  each  por- 
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iniit  ihr  anto*:ra|»h  sicjnatiin*  of  the  illustrioiiH  individual;  ami  hi 
tin*  iiu'iiioir  of  I*«TOoval,  the*  liuiiters  for  autojrraphs  will  find  a  file- 

si!iiil«'  of  the  coneliidin'r  prayer  of  liellini^hain’s  petition. 

The  bioi^raphieal  illustrations  are  concise,  lively,  and  pWsing;  en. 
IsHlvinj;  ill  a  small  cinnpass  extensive  and  accurate  information  ;  lean, 
ing  of  course  to  panegyric,  without  iMung  sernle  or  adulaton* ;  and  in 
short,  excellently  adapted  to  the  purj>ose  of  the  publication,  of  which 
they  will  form  a  popular  feature. 

'^fhe  memoir  of  IVrceval  derives  an  additional  interest  from  the  fact, 
that  Mr.  derdaii  was  an  eye-witness  of  his  assassination,  liciug  imoM^ 
diatcly  Iwhiiid  the  unfortunate  premier  when  he  fell. 


Art.  \MI1.  (\ninsrls  fo  n  finrhf^trcddrtl  P(tir  ;  or,  Friendly  Suggeju 
tioiis  to  IliiNliauds  and  Wives  :  a  (’(»m]>anion  for  the  Iloiiey-nuNw, 
and  a  llemcmbrancer  for  liife.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
b!!\ tracts  on  the  subject  of  .Marriage,  from  the  Writings  of  MnTrii 
('!iri>tian  Divines.  Ily  .lohn  Morison,  .\uthor  i>f  an  **  Kx|SMitiMi 
of  the  ll.Hik  of  l\s;ilms  \'c.  pp.  l-t».  I*ricc  lj.6d.bds. 

l2.r.  tW.  silk.  Ijomlon.  UldO. 

\Vk  willingly  atford  the  aid  of  our  hearty  recommendation  to  thfsr 
counsels  of  ('hristian  friendship,  the  brevity  and  conciseness  of  which 
will  give  them  a  far  iH'tter  chance  of  being  listened  to,  than  could  be 
hoped  for  iu  respect  to  a  lengthened  treatise.  I'he  extracts  arc  froic 
the  writings  of  Dwight,  Archbishop  Li'ighton,  Jay,  Ct*cil,  Scott 
Wardlaw,  l*.dev,  and  the  .Vuthor’s  largcT  work  on  the  ‘  llecipmal 
Obligations  of  Tiife.*  The  volume  is  certainly  ww//w?n //i  pnrro,  and 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  found  a  very  useful  ami  suitable  little  preanrt 
to  \oung  married  persons. 


.Art.  IX.  Leonora;  or  the  Presentation  at  Court.  Being  the  firU 
of  a  Series  of  Narratives  called  A'tning  Ladies*  Tales.  2  Tnh 
PJuu).  pp.  London.  U12D. 

Tiiksk  volumes  contain  a  tale  of  slight  structure,  written  inastyh 
Muuewhat  deficient  in  case,  and  not  remarkable  for  high  finish,  btf 
fraught  with  excellent  feeling  and  sound  instruction.  There  is 
an  uncommon  interest  about  the  maiiagiuuent  of  the  stor}',  which  wl 
render  it  attractive  to  young  j>erstuis  ;  while  its  decided  and  urg^ 
inculcation  ol  high  and  consisU'iit  moral  principle,  give  it  fair  cls» 
to  a  place  in  an  etlucaliunal  library.  The  gJKMi  are  rewarded,  tk 
re}HMiUint  made  bapj)y,  the  selfish  are  entangled  in  their  own  SDSH 
and  A\  this  is  bnmght  about  in  an  unforced  and  gratifying  manner. 
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\rt.  X.  Cdliinct  ([ycloncdii.  (\»iu1ucUmI  !>y  the  Rov.  DIuiiysiuH 

L.irJncr,  K.R.S.  Tj.  and  K.  M.R.I.A*.,  i’vc.  Assihtcd  l»y 

Einiiifiit  LitiTury  ami  Sciciititic  Mon.  Vnls.  I.  tn  III.  Price  Ii.v. 

9iich.  Loiiiloii.  IILIO. 

Wk  must  confine  onrsclves,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  a  Imre  ma¬ 
lice  of  this  very  attractive  ami  nsefnl  series  of  pnhlications,  which  hids 
fair  to  rival  in  ]>opnlaritv  any  cycloj)«‘dia,  or  *  library  *  that  has 
hitherto  Ihhmi  projected.  The  first  volnine  of  a  History  of  Scotland, 
hv  Sir  Walter  Scott,  (to  Ik'  completed  in  tw(»  volnrnes,)  commenced 
the  scries.  This  has  been  sncceetled  hy  \'ol.  I.  of  a  History  of  INIari- 
time  and  Inland  Discovery,  extremely  well  written,  hy  an  accom¬ 
plished  countryman  of  Dr.  Lardner’s,  wlnme  name  will  hereafter  he 
Utter  known  to  the  ptihlic.  Kach  of  these  works,  when  comjdeted, 
nill  claim  a  distinct  notice.  The  third  volume,  in  the  course  of  ptih- 
licalion,  is  Vol.  I.  of  ‘  Domestic  Kconomy ’,  hy  Michael  Donovan, 
Ks<j.  M.U.I.A.,  \*c.  This  volnme  ('ontains  the  History  and  .Mystery 
of  Brewing,  Distilling,  W  ine-making,  Raking,  See.  ;  and  we  ahull 
wake  roinn  for  an  extract  or  two  hy  way  of  spt*cinien. 

*Servicc-f)crry  Spirit — The  highly  ornamental  tree,  the  pifrus  aucu^ 
iHiria,  or  mountain  ash,  atfords  clusters  of  scarlet-red  IkTries,  which 
Lave  a  remarkably  acerb  and  bitterish  t;iste.  Yet  they  resemble  the 
grapi'  ill  containing  sugar  and  natural  yeast,  in  due  propiirtiuns  to 
produce  a  perfect  and  spontaneous  fermentation.  Having  expressed  a 
quantity  (d  their  juice,  1  left  it  to  ferment  ;  and  when  the  w  ine  was 
perfect,  it  was  distilled,  and  an  excellent  brandy  was  obtained.  The 
quantity  of  bnuidy  ntforded  hy  the  bi'rries  cannot  now*  lie  certainly 
aaccrtaiiicd  ;  but  I  am  almost  sure,  that  one  gallon  of  the  juice  pro¬ 
duced  half  a  j)int  of  spirit,  which  was  moderately  strong.  It  is  very 
prohihle  that  the  service-tree  might  become  a  very  valuable  one,  if  all 
its  properties  were  known.  It  is  a  lK‘autifnl  tree:  its  timber  is  valu¬ 
able  ;  and  its  berries,  beside  being  beautiful,  are  capable  of  atfording 
in  excellent  brandy.* 

‘  Metlunl  of'  producing  the  Effects  of  Age  in  \ew  IVine. — It  has 
been  lately  found  that  the  mellowness  w’hich  age  gives  to  wine,  may  be 
ituined  in  a  very  short  time  by  a  simple  contrivance.  Sajiiimering 
put  four  ounces  of  red  Rhenish  w  ine  into  a  tumbler  in  w'inter ;  its 
mouth  was  tied  over  with  moist  bladder,  and  the  tumbler  placed  in  the 
djido.  In  eigbty-one  days  the  wine  was  retluced  to  one-half,  was  in 
^'gh  preservation,  had  crystals  of  tartar  fioating  on  its  surface,  and 
^^rs  on  its  Intttom  ;  it  was  of  a  darker  colour  than  lK*fore,  but  was 
bnghtcr  and  finer  than  ordinary  ;  its  smell  Avas  stronger  and  more  eii- 
tiniig ;  its  taste,  although  stronger,  more  spirituous,  and  more  aroina- 
Was  yet  milder,  more  grateBil,  and  more  mellow  than  ordinary  ;  it 
found  to  contmn  one-half  more  alcohol  than  similar  wine  which 
bud  not  l)ccn  so  treated  in  the  tumhler.  Thus  the  bladder  had  i>er- 
the  evaporation  of  xvatcr,  hut  had  prereiitiHl  that  of  ulconol ; 
bynec  the  strength  of  the  Avine  and  the  dejHwition  of  the  acid  siilts. 
'^’^niering,  therefore,  jiroposes  that  Avinc  should  be  kept  iu  l>i*ttlcs 
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not  corkM,  fuit  over  with  soft  lilaihior,  in  which  state  it  will  ii 
twelve  months  iKHMime  iw  inellttw  iis  in  twelve  years  in  the  cask.  Tlk 
shallower  the  vessel,  anti  the  wider  its  month,  the  sooner  will  the  elTetti 
U*  prtMiuctKl. 

*  'Hiese  facts  have  in  snl»stnnce  l»ef*n  confirmed  hy  M.  St.  Vincent 

He  states  from  lonj;  ex|M*rien(V  that  hy  closin*;  l>ottles  of  wine,  liy 
nutans  of  {mrchment  or  bladder  instead  of  corks,  we  may  attain  iu  a  ^ 
wt*cks  the  ^skI  effects  of  many  years.'  * 

‘  Mi'thad  of  Preserving  Meat  and  Fish  hif  IWuHi  Pinegar.-^Jt,i^ 
hi*en  ascertained  that  |)yroli^neous  acid  in  its  nn|niritied  state  pot9««(t 
the  remarkable  and  useful  property  of  prerontin*^  the  {rntrefuctioo  t( 
animal  suhstances,  ami  even  of  checking  putrefaction  when  hegun.  It 
has  Ihh'ii  always  known  that  smoked  provisitais  keep  lalter  than  tW 
which  have  Ih'cii  dried,  an  effWt  which  mtuis  to  de|MMid  on  the  impreg¬ 
nation  of  pvrolitriusais  acitl,  whicli  they  receive  from  the  smoke;  fvrh 
is  turf  smoke  that  is  t‘mploy«‘d,  and  turf  hy  distillation  in  close  vtmeL 
ulforda  pvroli^msaiH  acid.  The  following  account  is  j;ivon  by  ilr. 
Hamsav  of  cx]H*rimcnts  made  hy  him  : — A  nnmlM*r  of  herrings  wm 
cleaned  «*n  the  Kfth  July,  IfUll,  and,  without  hein^  salted,  wore  m- 
mersetl  for  thre<'  hours  in  distilh'd  pyrolijincouH  acid  (sp.  gr.  1012) 
^Vhcn  witlulniwn,  thev  were  softened,  and  not  so  firm  as  when  lr« 
takt'u  out  of  the  couiinon  pickle.  They  were  liung  up  in  the  shade 
July  and  Aut^ist  wore  very  hot  months  ;  hut  the  herrings  had  no  fip 
of  putrefaetiiui  alM»ut  them,  hut  hail  a  vt‘ry  wholesome  smell  combinrd 
>nth  that  of  the  acid.  One  o{  them  l»eing  broiled,  tho  empyrrumitit 
Mnell  was  very  strong.  Tiic  rest,  in  six  months,  were  in  complete 
preservation. 

*  It  was  aftcruTirds  found  th.at  the  pentnl  of  immersion  hadl>ef«t«i 
long.  If  the  fish  he  simply  dipjH*d  in  acid  of  specific  gravity* hM2 
uiul  driiMl  in  the  sluule,  it  is  sntheient  for  their  preservation  ;  and  nci 
herrings  when  broiled  arc  very  agreeable,  and  liave  iu»t  the  disagfW' 
able  ciupynMiiua  of  the  former. 

‘  .V  number  of  liadducks  were  cleaned,  split,  and  slightly  sprinMpt 
with  s;ilt  h»r  six  hours  ;  then,  In'ing  drained,  they  were  dipped 
aUmt  three  seconds  In  pvroiigneiuis  acid,  and  hung  in  the  shade k 
eight  days.  On  Inung  broiled,  they  u  ere  of  an  nnci*mmo!!ly  fine  diwr 
delii*5itely  white,  and  ixpial  to  the  highlv-esteemed  Finnan  baddmi 
Herrings  were  enretl  in  the  same  way  as  the  haddocks.  After  baK 
dried  in  the  shade  for  two  months,  they  were  txiual  in  quality  and 
to  the  lH»st  red  herrings.  The  fish  retained  the  shining  and  fresh  ^ 
])eiirance  which  thi'V  iiad  when  taken  from  the  sca«* 

Sir  J.ames  Mackinttish  is  to  furnisli  a  History  of  England  for  lk 
(Cyclopedia,  in  three  Voia. ;  Moore,  a  History  iif  Ireland,  and 
of  IVtrarch  ;  Dr.  Southey,,  the  Dives  of  the  moat  distinguished  A»- 
minds  ;  the  Hcv.  Connup  Thirhvall,  a  History  of  (ircece  ;  Mr. 
goinery,  tlie  Lives  of  the  IWts ;  and  in  short.  Dr.  L;irdncr  see®*  ^ 
be  the  very  Duke  Wellington  of  Editors,  and  to  have  formed  a  Cni* 
net  ((VcJopeilia)  uniting  sdl  the  strength  of  the  literary  comniomvo^ 
— except  ourselves- 


AuT.  XI.  LITKUARY  INTKLLHIKNCK. 


In  tlic  pn's^,  a  N«'>v  Latin  ("las»  contaiiiini;  th<*  Prov#*r!>«  nf 

Silomon,  arraii^t'd  \iiidor  iliNtinct  IioadM,  nnd  ])lnr^n  in  pnnillf*!  litHPH 
nith  an  IntoninHiiato  Latin  cotHintin^  of  the  nominttiven, 

first  pcr«<*n!»,  nnd  othor  rootn  of  tho  non  hr,  vcrl»s,  /kc.  Tho  Work  in 
intcndcMl  to  form  a  course  of  Kxercise»on  the  Rovrral  rules  of  the  Lc^in 
Oraniinar. 

The  Tliird  Volume  of  Dr.  NiittalTs  Interlinear  TrnnsIationR  of  the 
Works  of  Horace,  containing  the  SutircH,  in  iinirly  ready  for  publicu- 
tioD. 

The  following  Works  will  Ik?  rcMidy  for  Pnblicution  tniTly  hi  th^  pre- 
hcnt  .Month. 

1.  Notices  of  Hruxil  in  1 8211-11.  By  the  Bev.  R.  Waltik,  LL.D., 

\’c.  ^c. 

2.  The  'J'hree  Histories.  The  History  of  an  P2n  thins  last ;  The  Hiii- 
torv  of  an  Knerve  ;  The  History  of  a  Misanthrope.  By  Maria  June 
Jfwshnry. 

X  (.'hronicles  of  a  School-Room,  or  Character  in  Youth  and  Age. 
By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

In  the  Tress,  Tmvels  in  Russia,  and  a  Residence  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  Odessa,  in  the  years  1827-9*  By  Kdward  Morton,  M.B.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Ovo.  with  Plates. 

The  Political  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning,  from 
his  Acceptance  of  the  Seals  of  the  Foreign  Department,  in  Se^rtember 
11122,  to  the  Period  of  his  Death  in  August  1827,  together  with  a 
Short  Review  of  Foreign  Affairs  suhscauently  to  that  ferent,  by  bis 
hic  Private  Secretary,  Augustus  Granville  Stapleton,  Esq.,  in  nearly 
ready  for  Publication.  In  3  Vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  K.  J.  SejTTiour,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  St.  George's  lluapitul, 
has  in  the  Press,  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Principal  Diseam^s  of  the 
Ovaria,  their  Symptoms  and  Treatment ;  to  which  are  preixed,  Obser- 
^ation.s  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  these  Parts  in  the  Human 
Beiog  aud  in  Animals.  In  8vo.  with  14  Lithogra(>hic  Engravings. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson,  Author  of  Memoirs  of  Henry  VIII.**  is  en- 
r^pd  on  a  work  entitled  Raleigh  and  his  l^mes,  which  it  is  expected 
be  ready  this  Spring. 

l^Ir.  Britton's  History  and  Antiaultics  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  with 
Elsvea  Engravings  ana  one  WoocLut,  is  nearly  ready.  Also  the 
hjfth  Number  of  his  Picturesciuc  Antiquities  of  the  EngUsli 
l-llies. 
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Proptrin;;  for  piihUcation,  Musicml  lUiistrations  of  the  Wavev)^ 
Novell.  liy  Kliza  Flower. 

Tlic  Fourth  Part  of  Hickards’s  India  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will 
complete  the  subject,  entitletl,  “  The  Revenue  Systems  of  India  undn 
the  Fast  India  Coin(Hiny’s  Government,  as  tending  to  perpetuate  the 
de^jraded  condition  of  the  Natives.” 

®  i 

Colomd  James  Welsh,  of  the  ^ladras  Army,  has  now  in  the  prm,s 
Journal  of  Occurrences  and  Events,  during  a  residence  of  lunirly  Kartf 
Years  in  the  East  Indies;  to  be  illustrated  with  nearly  10(1  Plates. 

Tlic  Sixth  and  concluding  Part  of  (^iptain  Grindlay's  Views  in 
India,  is  nearly  ready  for  puldication,  and  will  contain,  with  the  usual 
number  of  Plates,  a  general  Index  to  the  whole  Series. 

ISlrs.  Bruy,  Autlior  of  **  De  Foix,”  Tlie  White  Hoods,”  **  TU 
Protestant,'^  i^vc.  &c.  has  a  Novel  in  the  press,  intitled,  “  Fitzof  Fits- 
Ford,”  founded  on  a  |>opular  and  interesting  Legend  of  Devoushire. 
To  be  comprised  in  ThriH?  Volumes. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Italy.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Modem 
Traveller.  To  be  comprised  in  Three  Volumes. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Juvenile  Repository  of  iNIoral  luhl 
Religious  Stories,  with  a  Recommendatory  Prefact'  by  the  Rev.  John 
Campbell.  B^'  the  Phlitor  of  “  Affection’s  Offering.”  Demy  lUnu. 
embellished  with  finely  executed  wikhI  Engravings. 

In  the  press,  in  1  Volume,  small  4to.  The  Devotional  Ti'stament, 
containing  Rejections  and  Meditations  on  the  differt'nt  Panigra|d)8  of 
the  New  Testament :  intended  as  a  help  for  the  Closet  and  for  Div 
mestic  Worsliip.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  i\larks.  Vicar  of  Gml 
Missenden,  Bucks. 

Shortly  will  Ik*  published,  Sermons  on  Several  Occasions.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Mtwre,  Assistant  for  some  years  to  the  Rev.  John  Wo 
lev,  A.M.,  and  now  a  Membt'r  of  the  ilethtnlist  Conference:  withi 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  and  Christian  Experience,  from  his  birth  to  the 
first  conference  held  after  the  death  of  Air.  Wesley. 

In  the  press,  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Edwards,  B.A.  Trinity  C«41ege,  Cambridge ;  Curate  of  Wattisham, 
Bricett,  and  Little  FeuWough. 

Preparing  for  publication^  Family  Sermons.  By  the  Editor  of  the 
CTiristian  Obserwr. 

In  the  press,  Letellier's  Grammar,  translati'd  fnim  tlie  Preach. 
With  unmerous  udilitions  and  explanations  for  the  use  of  tbo  Kugliah 
Pupil.  By  Constant  Coffyn,  a  native  of  France,  and  Translator  ^ 
“  Bichat’s  General  AnaUrmy  ;  **  Hutin's  Physiology  ;  **  **  Magewfir 

on  (hr  Serves**  A*c. ;  anrf  teacher  of  the  French  Language*  at  the 
l>nmbeth  Academy.  '  , 
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lii  thf  ptt'ftf;.  Tlieoiofpcal  Mcilitations ;  by  a  Sfo  Otiioer  ;.to  coin- 
prised  in  one  Volume  demy,  12mo.  ‘ 

Mr.  G.  U.  Ptuler  has  a  Work  in  the  pres*  on  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
pcrticti  of  tbe  Sufr^r  Cane  ;  with  practical  Dircctiuna  for  improring  its 
Culture,  and  for  the  Manufacture  of  its  various  Products. 

Mr.  Barclay,  Author  of  “  The  Present  State  of  Slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,”  bus  a  Work  nearly  ready,  on  the  Effects  of  the  late  Colonial 
Pttlics’  of  Great  Britain,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Geur^'  Murniy,  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Oqiai^ 
ments. 

The  hmr  splendid  and  accurate  Views  of  the  Frigates  Shannon  and 
rbesu{)eako  ;  shewing  their  various  Positions,  &c.  during  the  Action, 
foucht  on  the  1st  of  June,  1813,  are  most  beautifully  drawn  on  Stone 
by  Mr.  ilaghe,  under  the  Inspection  of  Captain  R.  H.  King,  R.  N* 
isd  will  be  published  early  in  April.  *  ‘ 

In  the  press.  Essays  on  the  Lives  of  Cowper,  Newton,  and  Heber; 
or  an  Examination  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Course  of  Nature  being  in- 
lorrapted  by  Divine  Government. 

In  the  press,  The  Three  Temples  of  the  One  True  God  contrasted. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  V^iee- Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Ox- 
find.  • 

The  Author  of  ''  The  IMorning  and  Evening  Sacrifice,”  **  The  last 
Sup|)er,'’  and  “  Farewell  to  Time,”  has  announced  another  Work  as  in 
the  press,  in  three  Volumes,  Duodecimo,  to  be  entitled  **  The  Living 
Tem)de,”  in  which  Man  is  considered  in  bis  true  Relation  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Occupations  and  Pursuits  of  Life. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  LL.D.,  Author  of  A  Connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,”  8fc.  has  in  the  press  a  small  Volume  of 
‘‘Discourses  on  the  Millennium,  the  Doctrine  of  Election,  Justification 
by  Faith,  the  Assurance  of  Faith,  and  the  Frcencss  of  the  Qospel,” 

&C.  ^'C. 

A  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  of  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Native  Irish  and  their  Descendants ;  illustmtirc  of  their  post 
<uid  present  State,  with  regard  to  Literature,  Education  and  Oral 
Instruction,  by  Christopher  Anderson,  is  promised  next  Month. 

Nair's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax,  with  Additional  Notes,  Ex¬ 
ample*  in  Prosody,  and  a  Copious  V<icabulary ;  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
Anaer  Stewart,  Editor  of  an  Improved  Edition  of  Cornelius  Nepoe,  &€• 
u  nearly  ready. 

Priimring  for  publication,  a  Second  Series  of  Stories  from  the  His- 
twy  of  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  which  U  intended 
^complete  the  Work. 

The  Rev.  George  Croly  has  in  preparation  a  Complete  Hislorj^f 
the  Jews  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  in  three  Volumes,  Svo.  The 
''  ork  is  expected  speedily  to  appear. 


288  ff'orJts  recently  PublUhed, 

In  the  Press,  C<mversntions  upon  Comparative  Clironolo^y 
Oencrul  Histor}’,  from  the  Creation  of  tlic  World  to  the  Birth  g( 
Christ.  12mo. 

Mr.  EduTird  Augustus  Domeier  is  preparing  for  Publication, 
a  Descriptive  Hoad  Uoi»k  for  the  Use  of  Travellers  in  Germany. 

Shortly  will  be  Publislied,  in  one  Volume  Rvo.,  Essay  on  ihipta. 
stition  ;  iieiug  an  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Physical  Influence  on  the 
Mind,  in  the  production  of  Dreams,  Visions,  Ghosts,  and  other  Super¬ 
natural  Appearances.  By  W.  Newnhara,  Esq.,  Author  of  a  Tribute 
<»f  Symjwithy  ;  The  Principles  of  Physical,  Intellectmd,  Moral,  and 
lleligious  Educatiiui,  &c.  Ike. 

Lectures  adapted  to  promote  a  lievival  of  Religion.  By  John 
Howard  Hinton,  A.M.  One  Lecture  will  be  publisluMi  on  the  first 
every  ^lonth,  until  the  Series  l>e  complete.  The  First  Lecture  b 
now  ready,  price  \d.  The  whole  will  comprise  ten  or  twelve  Lee* 
tures. 

Early  in  March  will  )>e  published,  Reasons  for  Secession  from  tbf 
Church  of  England  ;  illustrating  the  Antiscrinturnl  Nature  and  Ten¬ 
dency  of  her  Liturgy,  Discipline,  Terms  of  Ministerial  Conformitji, 
iSce.  iic.  By  the  lute  William  Hum,  ^linister  at  the  Cha|)el,  Woo» 
bridge,  formerly  V'icar  of  Debenham,  Sullblk. 

On  thi^  2d  of  April  will  Ik?  completed,  Vol.  I.  of  the  National  Por¬ 
trait  Galler}^;  containing  3G  highly  finished  Portraits  of  IllustritNU 
and  Eminent  personages  of  the  NiuetecHth  Century.  Edited  by  W. 
Jerdan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  &c.  &c. 


Art.  XII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


MIBCKtl  AKXor^ 

Dr.  T,*Hnrr*»  CsNnrt  Cvclopitdia: — 
Geoffr:«pby.  The  Hiatory  of  Maritime 
aiui  inlaiul  Diacover}-.  Vol.  I.  ISmo.  6«. 
—  llscful  Arta.  Domealic  Economy.  VoU 
I.  containing  Brewing,  Distilling,  Wine¬ 
making,  Bakiag,’  Ac.  By  Michael  Dono¬ 
van,  Ka<).  M.lLl.A.  12nif>.  6a. 

The  Listener.  By  Caroline  Frj’,  Au¬ 
thor  <4  •*  The  Assistant  of  Education,** 
Ac.  2  vola.  IVnio.  10s.  (mL 

THEOLOOT. 

The  Causec  of  Declension  in  Christian 
Cburcbca  t  a  Discourse  delivered  before 


the  Monthly  Association  of  Congregsliooil 
Churches.  By  John  Arun^L  Svo.  )& 
Mental  Discipline.  By  the  Rev.  H.  F. 
Border,  .\.M.  Second  Edition.  IstaxA  ^ 
Counsels  to  a  Newly  Wedded  Pair.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Morison.  Is.  M.  bostdii 
or  in  silk,  with  gilt  leaves,  2s.  6d. 

TorooaArBT  and  tratili. 

A  new  and  comprehensive  Topevrtp®* 
Dictionary.  By  John  Gorton,  EdUof  ■ 
the  General  Biographical  Dictk»o»y. 
Maps.  8vo.  No.  1.  Is.  ,  , 

llcne  Caille's  Travels  to  'Jlmbucloo* 

I.  8vo, 
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